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PREFACE 



Whhk r was first drawn into a study of some of the 
features of Dutch policy in Java, I waa surprised by 
blie wide divergeuce between the deficri£)tiDua of this 
poliay current in EngliHli and the facts as they appear 
in the writings of Dutch bistDrians aud in the original 
documeote. It seemed worth the while to carry tUe 
study farther than 1 had firat proposed, and tlic reaults 
are presented here with the hope that they may be useful 
to atiidents of cohmial affBics- My atm hfia been tn give 
in a volume of brief compass the ^ignifieant rcBultR of 
the experiences of the Dutch in their most important 
dependenoy. For lack of books in Dutoh couetructed 
on the lines which I wished to follow, it baa been neces- 
sary in many places to reuomicfl the guidance of previous 
writers, and I t^^n hardly have avoided errora in fact or 
in coDclufiton. The material at hand, however, seems 
full enough to justify this course, as it inoludeu most 
of the important printed sources up to the period cov- 
ered by the last three chapters ; these last chapters have 
been compiled to connect the pant of Java with its 
prefieut« for the sake of students of modem oonditions. 
I have attempted especially to make the most of the 
valuable information eoattered through Dutch periodioaL 
literaturtj, scanning the contents of the individual vol- 
umes of all the important periodicals, without reliance 
on the index except in the case of De Gids. Brief 
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biblic^Tftpliical note§ are prefixed tc some ot the chapters, 
and the referencea in the tezt are designed in part for 
the benefit of studenta vho are not conreraant with 
Datoh literature and who may desire to extend their 
study; the " Repertorinm '^ of Hooykaaa and Hartmann 
fthonld be mentioned here as likely to be of aid to aach 
fitudente in farther work in the periodicak. 

For penniaaion to use parts of two articles on the 
ooltnre system, which I published originally in the Tale 
Beview in 1900, I am indebted to colleagues on the 
editorial board of that journal. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE DUTCH IN JAVA 



CHAPTER I 

THE NATIVE OEGANIZATION 

[Note. — I b&ve embodied In the ten dC ililt cb&pter tbe n^c^Maary 
OoQim^inb on the bdqtcca of irlormatioD, aad refer to tbg footnotes for 
det&Ucd bdicaLfoEi o( the APiiiIabI« mn-icrLil. Tb« atandnrd history ct 
itAtlTfi Java Ib hy V^th, fonnlng iho flrxt tcro voliimea r>f bla work an 
Java now appcariDg fn a toTEsed form. Earlier biftoriea inok criticel 
dlAtiimajitiou ; Uic worlu of ItuSea ajid Crairfurd, bowover* tn bcIIL uf 
value tor ibe description of InfitUntlonft at their time, ScbriLir^ ^' H«i. 
GrondbczU inde GDrmaaoBcheMarb on do JaTimnedje Doa^i UoltDtdAnii 
IBBd," la largely bifitorJcal, but Auffcrs irom it^ biaa toward (be uLd (beory 
of th« Ar^an Tillage commanliy ; M la baaed od material nbicli I have 
used Indepeodentlj,] 

TAVA ia the eecond in the chain of large islands that 
" stretch out from the Malay peniuaula toward Aus- 
tralia. In iU greatest extent its Length is over one thou- 
sand kilometreB, a distance nearly equal to that from New 
York to Louisville or Charleston, or, in the OW World, 
from Paris to Vienna. The breadth of the island, how- 
ever, is in no place over one-fifth of the length, so that the 
total area (including some email neighboring islands) is 
only about fifty thousand square miles, almost exactly the 
Bflme as that of England, or a little more than that of the 
State of Now York- Java is much smaller than some 
others of the Dutch East Injiit islands, and makes but one- 
m 1 
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fourteenth of tbeir total area, but it is now, and hae been 
throughout most of the perloil of European colonial enter- 
prise, the firet of them In ecoBomlc and political impor- 
tance. At the preaeul time it hu^ a populatian about 
threefold that of all tlie other islands, and provides about 
five-fiixths of the total revenues received by the colonial 
government. 

The superiority in wealth and population that Java poa- 
sesses over the other territories of the Dutch in the East 
Indies can be ascribed in large part to the remarkable fer- 
tility of the isknd, due to its geological constitution. It 
b said to contain tnore volcanoes, active and extinct, than 
any other known district of equal extent; the anbstancea 
thrown out from these volcanoea are spread over the whole 
island* obscuring in most pln/^ea the original rocks, and 
forming a soil of exceptional productiveness. The climate 
is favorable- There ia ecatcely any variation in the mean 
temperature from month to month, and the rainfall ia 
heavy and aure> Kecords of recent years show occasional 
droughts in different parta of the island, and more fre- 
quent inundations, bat Jav^a fares better in thiR respect 
than most other parts of the tropical world, certainly far 
better than British India» The combination of soil and 
climate hoa gained for the island the title of ^Hho garden 
of the Eaat," and haa mado its vegetation the type of 
tropical luxuriance- Much of the surface m covered by 
mountaiuB, and even now only about four-tenths of it ia 
under cultivation, but that area maintains on a low grade 
of the agricultural statue a population little leas than th^ 
population of inodom industrial England. 

In this introductory sketch of the scene of Dutch colo- 
nial enterprise, more importance attaches to the people 
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Ti-hom the Diitcli found tlicro thaa to the place itaelf> 
The natives belong to the Blalay stock, wliich has spread 
from southeastern Asia over a great part of the islanda in 
the Pacific Ocean. Phjaically they are of low stature and 

*ci delicate build, no match for the average European, 
Thoir intellectual and moral oliamcteristics will appear 

lin Uie following description of their orgariization, as it 
existed at the lime when the Dutch came in contact with 
them. 

The writer is convinced that the native organization is 

Ithe moat important topic to bo treated in doecribing the 
course of the Dutth in Java, It is the key of their hi»- 

,tor}". The Dutch have been at all times few in proportion 

Ito the uiosti of nutiveH, Javii, han been to them not a 
colony/* but a " possession" or '* dependency." They 

^]jnve kept their place in the itiliind not by driving the 
natives out, but by learning to work with them and to 
rule over them. Up to the most recent timeis they have 

►not entered into relutions with the moss of the common 
people. Onii man ciuiTiot know or govern tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands. They have hati to work and rule 
through native chiefs, and through the customs of gov- 
ernment which those cliiofs represent. The Dutch have 
Bucceeded in their colonial policy only by learning to 
understand and to uee the native institutions; ignorance 
or misuse of the opportunities for control whioli the native 
organization affords has been one of the chief causes of 
llicir failures. 

The courBo of Dutch policy is a history of the gradual 

^recognition of tliis fact. In the earliest period the East 

India Company attached itself as a parasite to Javanese 

Rocietyjwith little knowledge of its organization and little 
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regard to the efFeota. The failnro of the company brought 
the iDdianpossessioDBundertbediroct control of tiie state. 
A beginning was innde in the study of the native institn- 
tionSt but the knowledge of them was still only auper- 
6eial, and in the period of the culture system they were 
so misused as to threaten the prosperity of the people and 
the integrity of the government, ^'inally, in the modern 
period of reform, beginning about fifty yeara ago, the 
aelflah pressure on native institutions was relaxed. The 
Dutch perceived at last that uative customs ai'e a more 
important factor in the economic and political organization 
tiian any of their own laws and roguhitions. Their his- 
tory in recent years baa been marked by careful study of 
native inatitutions, and by the oonstanL effort to shape 
their policy to them. 

In view of the importance of this topic of the native 
institutions in Java, it ia proper here to make the admis- 
sion that the subject offers unuBual difficulties to the atu- 
dent, and that any troatmeut of it ntuat be general in 
terms and hazy in details. We should like to know whut 
tha organisation was before the Dutch appeared, and what 
the successive changes have been since then under Dutch 
influence. Unfortunately it was not till about the be- 
ginniJig of the nineteenth century that the subject at- 
tracted the serious attention of European administrators, 
and in some important ^xrintH the subject was not thor- 
oughly studied by them until after the middle of tbe cen- 
tury- Thus, in regard to land tenure, one of tbe most 
important topics of all, the student b obliged to rely in 
Urge part on the results of a government investigation 
which was not begun till 18ti7. The testimony embodied 
in tbe report of the investigation shows that at that time 
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the Dutch bad not only completely changed the atiperstrue- 
tion of native government, but had profoundly modified 
its substructure as well, and tha.t the yillage organlzLition 
of to-day cannot be taken as evidence of what existed one 
hundred or even fifty years ago. Eveo at the end of the- 
eighteeuth century aome of the native inHtitutiotis \i'ml\ 
become serioualy distorted by the pressure which they 
Buffered under the East Indm Company- The evidence 
from a late period must evidently be used with caution. 

On the othei hand we get from native traditioca a great 
amoiant of material, but litpraiy rjith*;r than critical in 
character, and more dangerous than useful in the hands 
of any one not specially trained to its interpretation. It 
vrould be ungrateiul not to recognize the bervice that 
Dutch scholars have done in the last hundred years in 
their work on this material, and yet one eannot repress 
the regret that no scholar (so far as 1 know the literatui^) 
has approached it from the special standpoint of oompara- 
tive politice, and has reconstructed from it and from the 
evidence of early Dutch observers, a complete picture of 
the primitive political constitution. One finds plenty of 
dynastic narratives of the native states, with an accouiit 
of their various wars and intrigues, but generali/.ationn on 
Ihe real significance of it all occur only as obtttr duUa. 
The importance of native institutions in shaping the colo- 
nial policy of the Dutch has been fully recognized by one 
of the foremost Dutch authorities,^ but, in spite of the 
work that he and others Lave uccomplifilLed on the line 
that he suggested, an immense amount is still left to be 
done- The narrative history of the native states has been 

NotV IniL,"TKL. 1867. 1.2:32a 
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put in ahape for use, but scholara have scarcely more than 
begun to stud}' the native const itutir>nal Inatory or to 
explain the native institutions in the inoJem terms of 
social and political Bcience.^ 

In view of the diffi<^ultiea of the subjert. it is fortunate 
tliat the purpof^e of this book requires no more than & 
eketch of the main features of the orgitni/ation with which 
the Dutch bad to do. Such a eketch, tentative ia n:iany 
points, disregarding many differences in time and place, 
is presented in the following pages, with the conviction 
that the general impression will strike not far from the 
truth, whatever liberties may seem to have been taken in 
the treatmet^t of material- One further bit of pi^face 
may be proper, to disarm the sugpicions of readers who 
may find the picture of Malay politics unespectedly black- 
This study is meant to be critical, but the writer is con- 
sciouB of no animus to influence his judgment in this or 
other parts of the work, and sveks oidy to convey to the 
reader as accurately and soberly as may be tUe resnlte of 
his atudioa. If tho native political organization ia de- 
scribed as being so very bad. it is hecauae it cannot bo 
made to appear better without departing from the truth 
as shown in Uistorical do^^umenti*- Tlie faults of govern- 
mentf it Is true, are more Hkely to go on record than its 
merits; the reader may make what allowance he chooses 
for this fact, and may aanuroe that a fuller record would 
lead to a more favorable judgment. The writer thinks 
this might Iw the case as rMgards the sparsely jiopuhited 



1 Tlie chiuii^c of IcDdcucIfV In tho Nethcrln^ids b sbown b; the publica- 
tion in R\}A. TLV., liKtl. of & nlUAbtn ntiuly <*n the lativi? villago orgnul' 
istiob by Profeoaor L. W. C, v%a d«D Berg, I »\\nM bAva oocuioD tc nt&r 
lo this UtCT, 
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pa.i'ts of Java; as regards the government of the mass of 
the people he doubts it^ 

As an introduotioa to this sketch of the native political 
institutions in the period of the Dotch East India Com- 
pany a very brief summary <jf the early liistory will 
suHice- Ling-uidtic evidence sIiljwh tlmt before the begin- 
ninf^ of the Chriatiao era the ^faUy inhabitants of Java 
cultivated rice on ten-acod and Im^ted fields, worked 
iron and other metals, and had a considerable knowledge 
of navigation. In the first centurj' a,d. occurred the 
invasion from continental India tliat forms the coranience- 
Toent of the Hindu period in Javanese history. This period 
lasts until about tlie beginning of the tifteenth century. 
Authorities differ m their estimates of the influence that 
the invading Hindua exercised over the Malays, and it 
may be, as some suggest, that the Hindus continued and 
developed the Mality orgauizaLion nither than that they 
changed it in its essentials-* Whatever the judgment on 
this point may be, and however few original contributiona 
may be ascribed to the Hindus, it is certain that the east- 
ern tend central parts of Java, ;u which tbe Hlodu mnnu- 
nients are mainly found, have nowaJays a ])cpulatioii 
differing radieiilly in character, customs, and language 
from the (nhabitants of the western end of the island.^ 



'Brandee, " Een jajapalcro/' Tijd.TLT., l&Sft, 32:122. Be ihlnlm 
that IhP iMolays puTHUod tbcir devdopment IbdependQiit of Hindu IdSo- 
tncB lill the eighth coDtuTj. and tbat the; bad then achiered important 
advancPA sIdde a number of difTerent llnea, Inclndlng a flyBtem of (coinage 
and A vell-eBtabltshcd gOTBmment. Van Eck amertt Jiat Hindiiiaiu noa 
only a cloak over the Mal&y, obscuriug bat not eradicating liid odi^nU 
inuu ; tliD Jnvaije>^ yvus only -' n dJHguijitd FulyEffalair ' ia retqiect id 
UId^m ihfiuence, '<!!^i?hetfieTi,'^ XII. lud. Gidf, 18S2. \:&2A. Prote£Bor 
L- W, C \&a den Berg i& a believer in Ary&u iaaueaCfl. 

' Tbe ehancter &nd cauHPs of tba differeijca are dlflcusse^l by Van 
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The main point of contrast that interests ua here \a that 
of polilic^n,] character aad inHtltutious. The Soendanese 
of we&Cem Java show far more personal independenoe 
than the Javanese proper to the east of them, whose 
meekaesB under political control amounts to servility, and 
wboae rights in such an important matter as land tenure 
are sa sniaU as to put tlieir passcHsions entirely at the 
mercy of their rulers. Tlia ehanieter and hiBfitutiotis of 
the Javaue^ proper can be explained only by the aaaump- 
ttcn that the people hnd been suljecled for many centuries 
to ft goverument developed far beyond the stage of the 
old tribal ayBtcm. 

The indication here given that a settled and advanced 
form of government existed in the Hindu period is eon- 
firmed by all the tontemporary Matorical evidence. 
Marco Polo and Friar Odoric speak of the government of 
Java as a monarchy, and reaching far back beyond theit 
time Chinese account* give the same impression. One of 
these of the period of Uie Tang dynasty (618-ft06) 
speaks of a king of Java, whose supremacy was recognized 
by twenty-eight small countries lying about his capital -, 
an account from the period of the Sung dynasty (Stt^O- 
1279) describes a state which maintained an army of 
thirty thousand men and had a Jtighly oi^auized adminis- 
tration, vrith more than a thousand officials employed in 
the different departmenls. Testimony from native sources 

Si>0T«]l, "Ohdsnxwk eiiat d« oonakcan viu bet ondcrscheld , . . tasa- 
cben do SD«LidaaecuD en dgvnlljkv JsTanen/* THh. 1341, 4 .2: MH U. 
He thiiikB tlmi the diflerence oiig[nat«d In IIIdJu t\men aiid hu develupiK] 
«ince. Th? bnundnT^ line b^LWDtn the Jflvniiotjo proper and (he Sr^en- 
d&ucB le fouud Lji Ibe icaldenciu of Tagal uid BaDJoeiBBA Uekker, 
" M&i HAvtlaar," IPC, aaLd itiAL itie turt} peopZtu ve t^o oioto alike Lban 
modern En^iHahmen and Dutchnien : ibe compurison mnj Mire ai aomfl 
laeuujfi of the difii rt-nco, ihough k obscarFi Uii peculuir quality of U^ 
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all to the samfi effect- If a.11 other evidence were lack- 
ing, it would be possible to conclude from the great 
temples of the Hindu period, lite Boro-Boedcer, that the 
mnAs of the people had already learned to submit to the 

introl coming from some single Eource of authority. 

ative inscriptions do eaist, however, genendly in the 
form of fl grant by the prince to some individual of land, 
office, or special privileges; tlieee daeumenti* show that in 

e Hindu period in Java the centnil government had at 
t as much power as it had In mediaeval Europe.' 

In the Utter part of the fourteenth century the Tlindn 
pire of Madjiipahit eictended not only over JavH proper 

t over Soenda as well, and exercised gome kind of over- 
ordflhip over parts of Malakka, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
other islands in the archipelago.^ Under internal diasen- 

on and with the extension of Mohammedanism in the 

teenth century this empire crumbledi Islam vanquished 
he Indian religions and became iu time prartie^lly thu 
exclusive faith of the inhabitants of the island. lu its 
progroas through Javn it broke up the old states into new 
oiiefi, but there is no evidence that it changed the chanic- 

r of the political organization, or ^dded anything essential 



1 Of npeclal liiurcHt to any Htudeui ul iuBdtiLtions is a JnvautW graiil 
Ol JmcuiQilj f>f 8(10 t.,ti.j mxKh like o on temporary graoiB in Eurape. Thla 
Is moaUfcd aud dUcuflaed by Kcn», '*Over mdb oudjaviuinsche oorkonde/' 
Vcnlagvn en Mededfelijugen der SoqIaIcI. Akod. v. W«t«aBcb&ppca> 
Aid. Letlerkande. Amslerdam, ISSl, 3, RffUs, 10 t 77 fi. Fot ■ dlacus- 
BJQD of thin nad utber iimcriptioDfl acG Veth, Jara, 1 : 40, 43, bi, 6S, For 
thpBi>eolaI pcEiiLi died hi Jie lejl bpb Yule's " Marco Polo," Load,, 187 fi. 
■2 '. 'Ib4, nnil liia '^Cathrky,"Lond., IKOti, 1 : 87 ; Groenewliii, *' Sot«*oni!bH 
Mftlft^ Archipelago ... from ChiaoBC Si>Lira«A/^ VerbaadeLingea Bat. Geu, , 
laTT, 39:1:13, 16. 

» KouHaef, *' HeL Itjdperk van ffofiBdieQ&lov«rga.Tig In den Malelflohpn 
ipel," Bijd. TLV., I8W, 6:0:113, TUd »tudy U bu&d on ■oarca* 

t reci>ULl> nudiied aralliible. 
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to it, At the time when the Dutch Etist India Company 
began ita operations in .liiva. it found the whole islanil 
subject to tnouarchiual and absolute govefnments- These 
govenuneuts were undoubtedly of later origin in the west 
than ID the east of the island i they had not been in op- 
eration long enough in tlie west to destroy all the righta 
of the people, and had not extended into tliiidy populated 
districts where small ti'ibal groups like tlie Biid(>eis could 
still mflintain tliemselves. It may be that remnautB of 
tribal inatitutione are still to be found in the nfttive organ- 
t^ation*^ but the people hEkd for the most part passed far 
beyond the tribal stage wben tlie Dutch appeared in the 
East The territorial tetate under an abnolute monarch 
was the typical form of political organization, and over a 
great part of Java sucb states had l>een in existence prob^ 
ably over a thousand years. Tlie people had beeu disoi- 
jdined as few of the other Malays have beeUp They liad 
been governed tdl they had lost all power to govera 
themselves, and they had been represaed so that they had 
no longer the ability to throw off a bad government. It 
is a fact of prime importance in the history of the Dutcb 
in Java that they found the native institutions in tins con- 
dition, not fresh and in a coorae of vigorous development, 
but old and worn, going through their cycles of change 
only to return to the starting' point. Nothing else would 
explain the ease witb which the Duteh conquered and 
ruled tbe island* 

An idea of the native political organization can be 



■ Ttii« ia MBertcd bj Tan Bank, '^Kota over bet dg^ndomarecbt op 
AvQ vo««i«ii groiid op J&va." ElndreauinA. ^. BJJL&ge If.; C. ¥. VAti 
I>ulden La0rD«« *'J«U over den oonpronf; Tin bet eoamiaAMU tkjiclbotLt 
op J4Ta/' Tijd. TLV., 1876, 23 : aM, W8. 
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iven by aelecting for description Mataram, tLe most 
werful of the atatea with which the East India Com- 
pany had to do»* In the fii^t half of ibe seventeenth csen- 
tuiy tliia sUU ruled over the grafter part of the island, 
ike ull of the livrga native states it had beea built up in 
compai-alivtsty short time by conquest, and there wai4 no 
organic union between its different parts. That it whs 
no natural growth but the artificial construction of a suc- 
cessful ^ramor is cle&rly shown by tbe organisation of the 
vernraent. The monarch had under his direct control 
uly JL small part of the 8Ute ; the rest was held in hiti 
name by auLordtnate princes who maintained just as 
much independence as they dared- A distant province, 
left under the rule of a representative of the conquered 
dynasty, would be only nominally subject to the monarch, 
while provinces near the capital and ruled by members of 
the muuareh^A family would be really dependent on him. 
In 3 larg** part of tbe state, tlie nortbeaatern provinces, 
the scheme of adminUtration was as foUowa : Each prov- 
ince had its subordinate king, paageran^ and beside him a 
ovemor representiDg the central nutliority ; throughout 
e districts and towns of the province eacli of these offi-- 
ialj4 WHS represented by disE.inet suhordinateH. Besides 
tbese two groups of oE^cials there was a thicd, devoted to' 
e provincial administration ; each place had two tas- 
erers, who reported directly to superiors in their 
department, and were independent of other oiB- 
tft- Then over tbe whnlp group of provinces were two 

^ The foUowinfi description Lb bwed on RtcUIoA riwi Gopiu, " &cii>bo- 

MhrlJvtiLg van rl^n wc^ nil SamAi-an^li nne <\e knn1nfl£lljlr« hnafdploflfl 
«*l*Tam, . . . Mofl," Bi}d. TLV., 18Gfl, l:4:S0T-atfl. Vun Goona 
Wia tca( u an envoy Ui the oatire court and rcOJoiavd tbere for aome 
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special *!oriimissioiiera, who had their special agenla every- 
where to watcli the conduct of affaira and report daily &t 
the capital. FinuUy there was a body of fiovoral thousand 
iuquisitore, who raaged the country in bands "like huat- 
ing doga " to see and hear whatever was going on. They 
liad the right of entry everywhere, even in the tisserabliea 
of the grenlest nobles ; they were " the king'g execution- 
eiis/^ set to catch his enemies, and they w^re maeh feared 
and hated. The whole flyatcm wag evidently framed with 
but one object, not of doing somotbiag, but of prcverling 
anything froEo being done ; it was boASfl on suspicion and 
fear. 

The army was divided up among' the various higher 
officials ; a certain number of soldiers was ascribed to 
eacb, to be raised from the territory Btabject to him* and 
that number could not be exceeded. The king alone was 
free to keep aa many soldiers as he pleased; prac tic till y, 
of course, tlie size of his guard was liujited by the amount 
of money and men that he could secure from his own and 
his vassal territories. 

One aide of the workings of this system has boen de- 
scribed for us by the Dutch envoy who was present at 
court. The monarch a|)peared in public otdinaiily three 
times a week to attend e. tournament to adoiinisLer jns- 
tioe or to hold a council. On nearly everj- day, however, 
the nobles of the Htnte, from pangerans down to minor 
oflicials, were required to attend court and to wait through 
the morning on the ehance thnt the monarch might appear. 
They imperilled their fortunes and even their lives if they 
stay^ away ; the monarch could assupe himself of their 
fidelity only by requiring tbeir connLant preeence. Ordi- 
narily several thouijand, great and small, attended im 
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ludience. Everything at court depended on the monarch*B 

iraonal favor. The nobles weie fearfallj anxioUB Icet 

ley should offend a man wlio could ruin them by a word, 

and fitu[Jied day aiicl night tlie art of pleamiig him. Oiia 

day the monarch ordered that Van Goena's hLMlygiiard 

lould be called iu, but gave the command to no ono by 

lame; ii^atoutly two or three hundred nobles started (> IT, 

'treading each other under foot in their wild desire to call 

BIX common E^oldlera. On another occasion the monarch 

unmoned one of Vau Goens's followers and the wliole 

)urt, gt€a( and small, with the exception of the pani/erani, 

''mehed after him and introduced liim» breathlesa with the 

confusion. The monarch laughed, and indeed the situft- 

lion haa its amusingr side; it seems like & scene from a 

comic opera. A comic opera becomes a seriouB thing, 

however, when it assumes the place of a real government, 

id not all the incidenta of Javanese conrt life were as 

itinocent as those just deeoribed. 

I At the time when tliis description was written tfao em- 
pire of Mataram ;vas otill yjimg, nnd liie central govern- 
paent exercisi^d more ef&cient control over the uniler-klngg 
dr regeriLs Liian was often Ihe case. The hold of ihe sov- 
ereign on his aabordinates seems generally to have con- 
, twisted only in the above-mentioned obligation on their 
^^teart to appear at court at certain periods,* The regents 
^HWere often neaiiy sovereign in their authority and can be 
^Hregarded in the discussion cf their administration its 
^^pndependent kinga, ruling over districts roughly compar- 

^^ 1 JoobPh Opt., 6: 36, Joaniael of Haan, lfi23 r it-, *J; HO, Of>7erLor 
G^ncTal MD^Iaii^ ker to Direi-tQTH, 1430tj (Halembang). Ln BuiJoeniaB th« 
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noble* w«rc rt'q4irt:d to ap«nd «lx cnotitbA at U^ jc^r at coiirt. 
DeveDler. LS., 2 : 048. 
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able ID sizi3 to couuties in the Eaziteru States of America.^ 
The fonu of government preBciiU ahout the saine char- 
acten&lii:s in all tbe different regencies. Every regent 
had one or more vizioi'B or miniaiere (paTt:^)^ who at- 
tended to the Actual business of adrainistratioii, and a 
docdn or m high cciirt oEBcLaLs, generally appointed irom 
h\n relatives. The tiurrounding counlry was siihject to h 
dwfttiemling Bcries of ntihordi nates, soma assigned to the 
government of detiQitQ areas, and some given Gpecial func- 
tii^HH. KalQcB Bays' that the exocutivet judicial, and 
iirtcal authority* united in the person of the sovereign, 
deseunded undivided toeachtiubonliuaie, but Llie HepiirHtion 
of the fiscal functions uboerved in Mataram is found later 
in the political oi-ganization, and may veil have been 
common, aridng from the jealousy of the oenirAl govern- 
nient at the concentration of power in the hiindfl <ti Huh- 
oi-dinates.^ In general the atatemeut of Huflica ia con-ect : 
"Every officer has unlimited power over tlioae bcluw hiin, 
and is liimself subject to the laprieioua will of tlie sover- 
eign or his niiniater,"^ Su l>ordination rather than asso- 
oiation marked the system. In practice, of couree, the 
authority of any oflicii^l was limited by bla ability to make 
it effective at a distance. Each olHcial. beginning at the 

"iDile Jotge. Opk., 10.237,260(Aflnraerkhx(^ii, MoaacI*. IT&l. 17W). 
tbcK \H a liftt o( tha MTBiiteeit rpgenc^jes tn Jnatra, wUh the ni^a And 
popalAllon- The mean aton would acma to be about twcnty-fivu Bqu:iro 
a'Uvm. Eii^UaIi. bjt gome tje no »maU tW t1i«7 CAJiuot have Wen InJi^ 
pendent in gcvemin&nl. Same eTc»d«d ItlO.DnO ninrgtiL Dutch, cr were 
over 300 square loilu. TLq Hirurpa of papulalioii bta of litda volua* na 
maae dbtricu htvX hetii depi^ijuii^ttj (ib. p. 248). A [«^ncj Id mijdtnt 
JiTi KTermgeA between wm nufl roo Bquare mlljfa, ' llUt,, i '. S9P. 

* KolliSBJi. "Bagi<len under hH b<?Aluur vnn Soemkiiria en Djolcjuh- 
uto,*' TljJ, TLV,, 1801, l4;U5[i. DilTertmLiitioa in the funolioim of 
tiLbonllDAU offlclala ipp«un kko In Uiv reporij of Roibeabuhler and C. 
de GT«ot. < aiA. ] -, IW. 
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bottom, kept all that he could of the powers luid proAis 
of government, and so the proccBswent on through the 
various stages to the sovereign at tbe head of the seriean 

Tiie publit: revenue conaistetl iiiaUily of payments in 
kind and of labor servicea by the cultivatora of the soil. 
The money receipts were bo small thnl they oan be neg- 
lected. Consequently olilioials could uot ho pnid money 
sftUms, and tljey were supported by the assignment to 
them of certain fractiona uf the sovereign "b righls to prod- 
uce Hnd labor. This system Is normal on a certain stnge 
of ec(jnomic organization, and has aometimes created in 
its development a epcL-inl public cUbs among tlie people, 
with hereditary rights to land and to office as well. Ten- 
dencies in this direction are observable in the history of 
native Jjiva, which had ttj be ooiiflidered by Kuropcan 
admin iatni tors later in their bearings on the tenure of 
land. In general it may he said here that officials failed 
to obtJiin public recogniti^jn of such a privileged pteition. 
Tlie son of an otlicial never bad the right to succeed to 
bis father's position, though he was very commonly ap- 
pointed to it, and appointments from ouUirle the families 
of t.lie higher elasaen were rare. The ofRee-holding' nobles 
foi'inerl it cUt.^H distinct from the rest of the population, 

ith a character and traditions of their own, but accord- 
ing to the native theory nobility was official, not heredi- 
tary. DeseemlantK of officiala clung to the titles which 
had markwl tljeir ancestors* position, and in florae dis- 

icta it was hard to fiud a man, even among the common 
people, who did not t-Uim a title ; none bad a privileged 
ition, however, unless he himself held office-' 

'C. rl« Groot. Report. 1823. TNI., ie63» 16:1:88- Cmwfnrd wiid 
tr (he flnpliUTlnn* m firtunfl nf uiAmborii of ibe offlce-holdJna claaa 
*re vtry great. BnfllM, Sub., PS, 
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Enoagh has been said about the higher political organ- 
isatioD in Java tu form a basis for the cnticism of ita 
workings aa they appear in tho period of the Eaat India 
Company, and to enable the reader to appreciate the extent 
to whieb the natives might galu in passing under Euro- 
pean rule. The moat evident fault of the system whs the 
tendency to unrestrained absolutisni that appears in all 
piiTXe of it, but especially in the persons of tho under aud 
upper kings. "Tbe princes ruled over the people with 
absolutely unliujited authority, withotit other laws than 
those that they themselvea imposetl. Tlie idea uf prop- 
erty, even that in wife and children, was entirely tmknown 
to the native, whenever the will of his rulers came into 
play/' ^ Everything depended on the accidents of c!iar^ 
acter of a eingle individual. At best the people were 
subject to caprices such as those of the monarch Ageng, 
referred to in Van Goeus^s description, who allowed no man 
to spend the night in court, but slept himself, the only 
man, in the mid^t of ten thousand wotuen. In many caaea 
the Javanese rulers wore roal monsters^ crazed to an *^ im- 
perial frenzy" by the power of their poeitlonp Ageug'a 
successor, Amangkoe H^it, rtigmilized his Esiiccession to the 
throne by tiie mnrder of twenty ihoufiaud iodividualaT ^"d 
throughout his reigo put out of the way, sometimes witfi 
his own hand, any one af^ainat whom ho bad the slightest 
ground of suspicion. When one of his wives died, he 



1 '*B^tMi*QVerpUgtinffen. . . , in CUeribon," TSI, iSeS, 1 ! I ; Hfl, 
from A cenftiu repori of lln rEnEdcbcj dedi:nbiDi: condiCipnn in tlie Liin« nf 
native ni]«. The nume tM<count appo^n In tlKTerent t]m«fl Aild p1a,4^w. 
Coen wrcitc of Java iu gflTural, 11119, ^^TlKf \&vr of tbrae oountrlei iJt tha 
fflU of itio kiiiK,'* Jo J*J"ae< Opk,, 4:183. M^jsael wtijtF of BflnUoi, 
IT4T, " Hje lELng rules iLli klitgdom ftovereifa In Ltie ^i^heat dtgrw,'* 
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starved a humlred women to gi^c expression to hU gr'ief, 
then searched among the wives and daughters of hia sub- 
jects for u beauty to beciirae her auccessorJ We are told 
hy a moderu writer that AinaiigWoe Rjit is not jk fair tjpe 
of the native ruler, and that the Dutch were really respon- 
Bible for hisexceEBea, as the people would hiive turned him 
out if they had not beea menacad by a foreigTi power.^ 
Tliia writer, depressed with the faulty that he finda in the 
modem Dutch government, is inclined aometimeH to doubt 
whether (ht? njitives liAve benefited by their change of rul- 
ers. It. is true, as he aaye, that a had foreign government 
is not better than a good native one. That may be granted, 
and it may be granted too that Amangkoe Hat was the 
extreme apeciraen of his kind. Stilh the impreaaion re- 
rnaina after reading the annals of Ihi^ njttive states that 
good rulers were few, that the temptations to abuse were 
strong for any man, far too strong generally for princes 
brought up in the harem. There were aome good rulers, 
but they were ineffective through faults in the system of 
administration; there waa reuJly no good native govern- 
ment.^ Over against the opinion of Van Kesteren, the 
author cited above, may be put that of Sl John, who 

^ Another ruler UbA a Lou«e jil cciurt in ^hlch hn enjoyed the Hpi'cticia 
OT nftJted women Bgbllng with tigora. Theao ei(.mploa, which Toight be 
mach extended, are tAbeo from Vf^th and from voLamtB 5 uid 7 of Aa 
Joi^e, Opk. 

s Vftn KcEtareh, '^£»n ideal] voorden Indiicben sta&iodienuir,'^ lad. 
Glda, 18B5. 2 -. l^A. 

* Tlih nR'*prtl'>Ti, It flhouhl h? unrffrarood, In niM.nt to he <!onflnp(1 in 
Javil Thti tribal ^Tt^rnmeaU oF Suntalra and Bali mn^be butler timii 
Eurupeaa ^oTernment, eu Is asserted iil TVt, 1673. 3 ; 1 : Ul. In- 
998 of nilera with giwd Inteotloira who conM nnt spcure pnod g^7<?m- 
^gh tlie v^Dkn^n-g of ihe admlnietrDtlon or tbu vices ol royal 
eao bo Icjund Id de Juugc. Opk., U:U76 (DautoaJ , 12; 110 

c 
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tliouglit that the Mnl^y governments were fit unly for eyil, 
could not do good, lliHt any foreign guvernnjeDt was bet- 
ter. *' Their imbecility is as incurable as their despotism 
is ferocious. They deserve only ruin. They are at once 
proud and corrupt, de9potic and feeble/'^ Between these 
extremes I should incline to St. Joim"'a ^ucw, 

Far more aerious, though less striking, than the tyranny 
over individuals, were the effects of jjersonal rule on the 
courGe of public policy. Veth says that the Dative policy 
was marked by a course so torluoufl fta lo put to r^tiume 
the moat extravagant MacbiavelJian, It expressed not 
tho oucou9ciouQ tendencies of growth of a society, but the 
ambitiona or wliima of a-a individual. It dissipated the 
foree of the people in lines th;it led nowhere or iu liiiea 
that had to he retrnced. Tlie ruler of Matarani OLinqiiered 
one of the eastern pointe of Java, only to find that it was 
impossible to oatablish his sway tbcro permanently \ he 
depopulated the district and loft it. The state of Mat- 
aram began to rrumble im mediately after the death of its 
founder; Lo the wars iu which it originated eueceeded 
wars in whiiih ii dissolved, and the only result to the 
people was misery and want. 

The state was often prevented from excrcialn^ its do- 
Bti-uctive lowers against its neighbors only by internal die- 
seuflions that eshauated its resources in wara of no public 
interest. The record of family quarrels willjin the differ- 
ent dynastieR seems interminable; these family quarrelrj 
are called the chronic evil of the state of Mntanim, Many 
originated iu greed for power, many in purelj personal in- 
cidents, such 06 love-affairs in which somo member of the 
royal barem or candidate for it was implicated. 

^ Uonw St. John, •» The Irnnnr Arehlpelnsn/* l-nnd,, 1853, I :»m. 
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The iDBtitution of hereditary moaarcby lb ordinarily 
HnstiHed on th.e ground tbac the state gains so much from 
having the succession to the government simply re gidated 
and generally reeognized that it can afford to beftr with 
■ulsrs who are often weak and aometiinea wicked. Bad 
[government is better than the anarchy of a war of nucees- 
lon. in Java the one great apolagy for hei-editary mon- 
archy aeema lacking. By native custom the rule desi'ended 
ft Aon of the monarch born of ore of hia regular wives; 
ihe heir, not neeessiirily the eldest son, was designated nn 
crowD-printe during the life of his fiilLer, who acted some- 
times with a couneil of nobles in making the nomination. 
[The ByBteTn led to eounlless intrigues among the wivea 
and even the concubines of the monarch, and gave no 
assurance that the person who managed to \na the royal 
nomination could make good his claims after his fatlier'^fi 
leath. rt seems no e:!aggeration to say that half orniore 
if the eeiious wars in whicb the native states enp:ap;ed 
rose out of the futile question at! Ui which of two men 
equally bEid should govern a certain territory. I have 
seen no evidence thaL princes or d^nasLiea wuu the affec- 
tion or loyalty of their people in the periud of native rnle. 
The Dutch Governor General wrote in 1677, at the time 
*f a revolt in Mataram by a pretender to the crown, that 
it waa surprising that a people naed for centuries to obey 
^this ruler 8 ancestors should, as they did, give their alle- 
riance to the rebel with entire indifference.* 
The most important figure in the central government 
*side the sovereign was the ^yatth, or chief minister, who 
appears even in the i^maUer kingdoms as the chief execu 
tive of the king's commands. He was supposed to Jo the 
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work of ruling while the sovereign enjoyed the pleasurea. 
This influeDtiaL official appears aometimes as a man of 
vulgar origiu, made great by the royal favor ; sometimea 
ati A relative of the kiiig^ retiaiiiLEig his position when he 
had become old and useless,^ When an able man filled 
the place he was prevented often from nccomplishing any 
good by the aovereign, who preferred to listen to the 
advice of hia favorites, aad tbwaited his patth in every 
possible way, through jealousy of liis infiuence.* 

The administration was fitted neither by its organi^^ation 
nor by its personnel to remedy the faults of die central 
goverament- In describing above the administrative or- 
ganization in Mataram in the seventeenth century, atten- 
tion was directed to the way in which the various officials 
were set to watch and rhe^ik each other; tliH gpirit of this 
arrangement seems characteristic of the whole native 
political system, though it appears nowhere else so clearly 
expressed in the frame of organization. We find nowhere 
among otlicials a feeling of mutual trust such as must 
underlie all effective cooperation. Every official waa 
jealous an^ suspicious of tliose above him, beside him, 
and beneath him. Each one made all the profit he could 
and did as little a« he dared in return for it. Ofiices were 
gained from a superior by favoritism, and by promises of 
greater returns from the people than had been squeezed 
from them before. The Soeuan (emperor of Mataram) 
put over Japara two of the worat tyrants in Mataram, of 



^ Mem. of Blbaqp, tTST, de Jouge, Opk.., 1 S : 8{). 

■ Bell or BngaiaArdt, ISOS. d« Jonge, Opk.. 13 : 156. Th« power be- 
hind tUe throDc waa eometliDCB frxorcIiK^d by a Europpnti ronvgnde. or by 
ft VTomui ci Ute lowi'iit chAroct^T. Cf- M. L, van Dereui«r, Gi:«:li-, 
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whom oaci the father of one of his favorite concubines, 
had Already been deposed for miagovernment, because 
they promised to secure for him a present from tlie East 
India Company. 1 The ruler of one of the difitrieta of Kta- 
wang, to maintaia bis personal power, appointed as aub- 
ordinate otfieiaU inexperienced men and boys of twelve or 
thirteen years, ever whom be could be completely master. 
I quote from the report of a Dutch official, '-Thtae boys 
hftve DO idoa of nrdera ; much leas do tliey knew how to 
carry them out. They are proud of their relatiouBhip in 
the head-regent, and ehrink from notliing to satisfy their 
desires. The common people must contribute to every- 
thing, to their hunting and fiahiog parties, etc^ bo that it 
ift no wonder that they are lifillesa, depresbed, and not up 
to their Jnties. The wreLclied inhabitants pay little or 
no attention to their plantations, which they let run waste, 
and eeek for nothing more than bare subsistenee^ which 
they 6nd in the cultivation of their ricc-fields.''^ 

The higher ofiiciala spent their time at court, drawing 
revenue from their lands through agents, but visiting 
them ru^rely, and aometimes, i\, is adtd, ignorant even ot 
their geographical location.' The nobles of Bantam, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, are described 
as spending their time in eating and drinking, ehowing 
betel, and horse racing ; they lived off the revenuea of 
their lands and left buHLuesa to leaser person^.* 

Such a government as this described was incompetent to 

^(k JDDge, Opk, Q:iei (m\». 

' VeralJig of GohftjtJ, 1700^ de .Tonge, Opk., 12 ■ 197. CondUions were 
ftlwul a» had ir aoorhcr ru^i^nc^r ; ib- p- SD6. 

•RafDes. euij-,80, 01, 12r*. 

*Bretigel, '^ Beflcbdjvlng ran hm kDHlngdjk B&ntam" (ITST)* SUd, 
TLV,, 1866, 2:li 333, 
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fulfil properly any of the duties Ihat belong^ed to it. It 
could not perform the first fimction of government to 
defend the people ftgaiust foreign enemiea and mamtaln 
|jeace and security at home- Tlie shores of Java are 
lined witli old wbtch-towers, designed to gnai'd against 
th? inroads of piratea, but the pirates nevertheless pene- 
trated to the very centre of the island, plundering villages 
a:id carrying the inhabitants off into bldvory,^ 

The central government was unable even to maintain 
peace between suljurdlnate ruJer?^. The Governor General 
wrote in 1620 that tivery governor in Matarain was ruling 
fts he pleased ; one governor was robbing the subjects of 
anotber to win the favor of the emperor by the presents 
which aui<^cs8ful pillage afforded,^ An account of the 
same time gives an idea of the anarcLj that prevailed in 
Malariim at lliis period of its greatest power, A noble, 
"king of a city" wanted the daughter of another to wife, 
antl sent un embassy with presents to ask for her hand^ 
He was told with expressions of polite regret tlmt she 
was promised to another. He sent a body of two or three 
thousand men, who took the daughter by force, razing the 
palace of her father ; then two other nobles, friends of 



' HoraflBld, "^ Eaaiy on the Geography ... of Jari," lu d,, W-2S ; 
EindrpauiD^, 2:GG. It ahould b« ataifd Lhat bi>lb tbMs refprencra ore 
Irooi UiG ninPteencJi conturj. embi>djhig only munoHeH r»f A.n earl[er 
time. Piracy increiu«l consideniblj- ailer Ihs middle of the elghtnenth 
century, in cuniLcction vith a MirliAtucnnlaJi teli^oaa rt^TaL, M, L. van 
IteviMiwr, Gi'scli., 2 : SAP. the Cornp:*ny *Iiow4"d ]\U\f more RJiJiiiy than 
the QAUve iUtes in r&prt?ftKlnn piracy, biit I W9 no rfnson to suppow tbai 
the Conipnny wa* rr:npi?[isihl* for the evil. Under iho condkioau of 
Hal^y govomment pirncy vtaa a roculnr iD/illtuthin ; Kiifll^'e BKyji thit It 
Vaa '^ rcgrmlpd att mi lnmnrDlile oeoiipnilon, wyifthy of b«1rg folJowed hf 
yonng pHnrv» and Du1>te«," UufBi'^'u Mi'uolr, ] -. Q3, 

* CooD to DJrecLont, dv Jmjps. Ojik., 4 : SOS. 
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the outTiiged father, raised armies in liis behalf, and at 
the lime of writing a war was inipeoding'.^ 

Witliiti the petty districts in \%'hich the regents governed 
there \vi\s no security. The couDtry wus overrun witli 
loLhor blinds. '' Whoever went outside hia village with- 
out proteution ran the chance of being murdered/^ was 
the riatii'e testimony a« to conditions in Bantam under 
native rnlo< The CDnk]>any did not dare to send its alh- 
ciu.1 nied^^ngers without an esoort in tlie NotlL Enat 
provinces.^ The miLny penaltit'S ugulniit diiTerent sorta of 
robbery :iiid theft thut- are found in the Javiinese laws are 
proof of the evils against which they were directed, but 
there is no proof that these law^ were effectively enforced' 
One is reminded of conditions that existed in England 
before the Norman conquest in reading of tbe prevalence 
of cattle sleH.liii;f, mid tlie difticulty ilmt the DuU'h expe- 
nencdd in stopping it m the districts nnder their pro- 
tectorate- All judicial reroediea were found ineffective, 
and it waa nc(?"?3!*ary to rovert to the old native custom 
ihitt no bufTalo t'i>u]d he buuglil oi sold except in open 
niai'kel.' A single illustration will show bow sadly jus- 
tice was administered. Van Hoevelh on a journey in 
il Java, came to a deep rocky cleft in the ground. 

' Jouniflel ot Hwiii, 1023, <le Jonge, Opt., 5 ^ 3ft. From n later period 
may be cited a casf. in whifih tho Dutrli w^re c^ot^ipell^d tc lDlFrf^r« In 
Cheribcic, lo Bl'>p the -'dcsprlic roprisale'* of a POgcnt, wlio was kMnap- 
ping UiB subjects of anotlier btcouBS tbi?j had Btolcu frouj Lid ptople, 

' EindroB., 8:9; ft., B r 42, In control Java the™ was no wourily Ln 
llie period of QAlive rule, nud cdmiualfl taCftped wiLli impanitv. fViilk] 
»Mle TAf'fttflnil ?aii my:i>l<'rL in laiC/' TNI.. ISrift. 50:2:7ft: Kullman, 
'^BiigBlon,'*TijJ, TLY.f i^AA, I4:3&i. For a deflcripiioQ of ihe luk of 
ftccority in BMilaiu s'-f M. L, van Deveater, Gt^scb., 1 tSO- 

■ AAfnuerkingen. MoueU, Freangen, 1754, JoDg^, Opk., ia:£TO> 
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He wa^ mfonued on good authority that under native 
rule the regeuta and leaaer oftici^U Louk crimm^ls or any 
men who were in their way, bound and left them there to 
die without & trial ; they thereby saved the expense of 
sending them to court for trial! ^ 

In the way of positive contributions to the welfare of the 
people the goverumeut did priiiCtii;[illy ntithing. In nonie 
parts of Java there is said to have been a comparatively 
active internd trade, but this wjis carried ou not only in 
thft face of political insecurity and such taxes as the inge- 
nuity of j'ulers coidd suggest, but also in spite of an almost 
total aiiaenco of roads. The Dutch government conducted 
an investigation of tlte labor demanded from the people 
uzider native rule in the inaiDtenaiice of roadR and bridges. 
They found it amounted to little or nothing, and the 
TCOfiou appears in one of the answers, ** because there were 
DO roads or bridges."^ Even in the nineteenth century 
Raffles found titat gooda conveyed by water were generally 
transpoiied on paek-animals or ou the shonlderH of men 
and womeD,^ The reaulL was to keep the people down on 
& low stage of agricultural orgiini^atioc, and to deny them 
all the comforts that could have been obtained from a eys- 
tern of exchange and of organized labor. Native annals 
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1 "Wreedentrafofeninpin - - , ," TNL. 1840. fl : 1 : Iflfl. ThB arUclB 
deHribes many of tbfi cru&l puclsbuietiUf curreut ia ths native peiii>d, 
matlUtbiw, iPttlnp men to fighl CiKera» anJ tbc like. It appenre, in a re- 
pfirt tv-iin -TaiuiTa, 1074, ttiM x mnii wlio wlahet) w app^ '^ i^u^b to ibe 
toenan in pemon conld dc so only on pii^^Lng tiv« hundred dollars (an 
]iiunen»e sitm fi>r a native), aud hy trying over all hia wirca to ibc kei^p- 

1 Efndren,! 3- 13- 'J'bcre vft« one abort road in Bantam, and th»n 
BTO scaltcrcd PstainpLpa of rouU In the olhor parta ot Java, but the real 
beginning Id road-bulldJiLg dam From itc erTona of ilie Coitipany aikd of 
DK«nd»la. «Kl9t,, 1-319. 
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are full of the records of famine and pestilenee; they arose 
from a local failure of the cropa or from one of the many 
ivaxfi. and they were so serioua because it wus impOBsible to 
4iup|jly a (lelidit in one \yAvt of the cimtitry hy drawing on 
tUe surplus which might exist in another. Alternate waste 
titid want characterized tlie organization of Java, as they 
did tliat of niediicvai Europe*^ 

Every movement of waresincidcnttoexchangewaaBciKGd 
upon by the rulers as mi opportunity to levy toll. Duties 
were levied at sdl the purts, and in the Interior the circula- 
tion of goods was hemmed by fre^juent toll-gates, Jlnr- 
keta existed not only as a couveniemje forconsumeiBand a 
protection to the validity of salea^^they were aa much or 
more a desice of the governing: class to raise taxes. No 
trade could be carried on outside the market, the monopoly 
of wbich extended scmetimea for u distance of twenty miles 
or more^ Government claims to monopoly were eiercised 
Hometimcs in the particularly hateful form of an engrossing 
of the food supply,^ 

To this description of the upper political organization in 
Java I have to add only one more point ii^ this place. Tbt^ 
machinery of government was not only cumbrous and 
ineffective 5 it waa immensely heavy. A Dutch official 

> Figures of rice pricea In diOerent pArtR of iha arcblpelago^ giTen by 
<Ic JoDge, Opk., 4. lb. sliow clear]; tbe inflacace of tbe lock of inuiflpat- 
tatiiui. Duith gt>vtmuni in Uio «TeTileeath wnlury wtre direcL^d to 
keep in rtock & aupply of rice tor iwn ywirn, to nvoid the famine that 
might appear at any timo. InHtnictloDH of 1650, Mijcr, Vcrz., IM. 

' This Usl featuri? of naijve gorernmeDl waa not ankEiowu in the uine- 
leentb Mtilury. RafflpH (Mamcir, SJ) tUonghl ih« the Idea of irade 
fDt>a^>prj7y vn£ copLiid from the Dutch, but van Ooenfl found it atread; 
ulBlliig aud appUtd Id the trade in rice, when be viaited MALarom. 
Xebbesehr., 350. For the abuHen of ihi^ innrlci^i. nee t'sprdnUy Wieep. in 
Jong«, Oph., 13 :0Oj other deacriptiocH, ib.. 13 : 34, aad RrLffloH, H\jA. 
1:220- 
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esttitittted in 1802 tbat tlie memberfi of the privileged clasa 
amounted to ooe-eighlh of the whole papiilution,* The 
proportion can scarfiely have l>eeii as laige iia thia in all 
parts of the it^land ; fittike off a Urge part of it, find there 
Btill romaina a great burden, which muet have been felt 
the more na it roust have seemed euch utterly dead weight. 
Pftsaiug from the upper to the lower classes of native bd- 
cietj, the iiivestigat^ir finds a deseription of their eijonoiiiio 
organiifltion comparatively eftny. It was the rtimple &nd 
uniform organization of a people living from the Hoil, with 
hut unimportant trade relations. The typical Javanese 
cultivator wua the owner or ten;int of an acre or so of irri- 
gated rice land, from which, with a few crude agricultural 
implGTnent8 nnd L!ie aervicea of a bufTnli^ he Beeured the 
greaterpart of the food supply of his family.* Hia dwell- 
ing xvaaaliut or cottage, which he could coriHtruct in u few 
days, and there was little in or about it which wag not the 
handiwork of himself or of some member of hia family. 
"The family of a Javan pe^isant ia almost independent of 
any labor but that of itH own members," wrote HaflleH. 

^ Wie«G| oa Honcudcrp^a Berlcbti JvaRC^ Opk,» 1'1:47> M, L, van 
D^T^nier^ Gt»ch., 2 :297. u'l^^pisttiiumtrurilworthy. D. vtm llogcniorp, 
Nftd. UiCi,. 10, flnid th&t of Sm>^ jonts rice Jnnd In PskaLongati 3L34 were 
ogcupied by nativi-s dolLig servicer for ihe otUclal clva> but 1 do aot feel 
tare ai the Lntcrprefniloii oC ilila pasu^e. 

'I pijrpoAcl^ nraid ru'jGt of the difflcullica and detalLa of thd lower 
organii«Mion. aa Uiejr lUecuf^Iod in tliiE p]iu:e vroulJ Iw of Kltle ptofit. I 
TniiaT nnticp^ hnivRFcr, thd ajeartlin of Gelpkc. " D« rljBLkulIiiur' 0[) JbTS," 
Bljd, TliV., 3:D; ISO, that rlc'- ffnfl (o the tialiv^ne nn Ailida of hiiury be- 
fore ihe iiiimU'eoth cenULij, and ihut they li^ed on lierb*, eLc. Thia la 
not boTne out Ity tlie report of 1804, whJcb hn L<itfA. &nd cannot b6 rccoD- 
c&lcd witt th^ constant rcfpr^noc to rioti cull^vaiion In \i\t deecriptlrins of 
earlj HBtlTC Java. Wle»e (Aid En 1502 thai rice wu '* hel vooruft&inatet 
Jn bijnft Penlge TwiaH dpr JjivancTi.'* Jonwe, fipk-, lSr6fi ; Jftosuud in 
hiH Mcraoin, WO, called it the *^ principalc nourriture da peaplCi'^ tl^, 
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In every cottage thei'e w^re a spiiuiing-wheel and loom, 
and ID the yard about It were raised the fruit and vegeta- 
bles that the family consumed. Any small surplus that 
could be spared wa^ taken to niarket to be exchanged for 
salt fish, dried meat, or what petty luxuries the family 
coDld affoi-d.* 

The class of professional tradei's and artisans seems to 
have been very small in the interior, and of no gfreat im- 
portance even at the seaports. We are told of large cities 
in different pai-ts of tho island, but the lignrea of their 
population were grossly exaggerated, and in many cases 
these so-called cities were nothing but groups of vil- 
lages.* It is proper to rec<^ize the existence in Java of 
a class of people earning its livelihood by other means than 
agriculture, but it would be wrong to linger over the de* 
scription of this class, for its importance in the economic 
organization was small, and in the political oi^anization, 
so far as my studies have extended, absolutely inconsider- 
able. 

I pass then to the topic that will end this survey of the 
native organization, and take up the poUtical organization 
of the agricultural class, the bulk of the common people. 
My object must be to describe the local poUtical institu- 
tions peculiar to this class, and the bonds uniting it with 
the higher government. There is not, I believe, a task in 

> RAfflcs, Hist, 1 : 96. 12], 182, 

■ A cotaparLaon of ibe figures given for ihe population of an; place at 
different tlmea ahowa that tbey are entirely untruatwortby. Without 
going into details I may say that the largeac places could have had at 
mofit a population of a tev tens of thousaiiils. Cf, M. L. van Deveater, 
Geach., 1 : 40 ; 2 ; 3R Rafflea'A eatimate, HiaL, 1 : UB, that a tenth to a 
quarter of tha people were engaged in manufacturei or trade ia mklead- 
Lng, I am aure. 
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ifavaneae history more difficult to acooraplltth with perfect 
thorou^hneaa, ao great is tho vftrioty with which the 
student hoA to deal, and so obscure are the unuses for 
many of the differenuea. Luckily it ia not noceasary^ for 
present purpoaes to attack the most difficult piirt of the 
problem — that dealing with the orig-iiis; and in this sketch 
it id permissible to single out the lOiviii fe&lurea and treat 
them broadly, to the exclusion o£ confiictia^ details.' -4 
In some parts of the island, especially the eastern ami 
western extremities, t-he natives were groupei3 in villages 
closely similar to the severalty village of Tiiitish India, 
The similarity is most probiihly due to the idea, wide- 
spread in the tropics,' that a man who undertakes the 
arduous task of reclaiming land from the jungle ia en- 
titled to enjoy and to hand down to posterity the reaidts 
of his labor. One or more men would clear a piece of 
the waste and construct little by little the irrigation 
canals necessary for efficient riee culture; other men 



1 The following Blcot<^ of tillage organ izntloa [fi bnsod hjbLqIj on the 
maUiriiil iu tlio J^itidrcauuifr, ■* Hot odderzook luutr d^ lechtua von dva 
Irili-ndPT op den gmud m Jti rpfildtriiiG Baoiuiu,^' TNI., Ife73, I : I nod a, 
uid Raffltifl, SubatAni^a, The articio b^ L^ W. C- von dco Berg on the 
argam^bUori or Ibe iiiLlvo villu^f^i 'Mltst inlELadschu gvmomilEWe^eu op 
At-vB. en Mrulo*ra," Bijd, TLV,. IrtJl. 0-6:1-140, la a potj Taluiibl* 
oontrlb>itii>D to ihi; nubjoct, but 1 cannot foel that Et hoa scttkd the doubt- 
ful quv«tkiii9 oJ ihc orlj^iiLH. U is wrltU'o aliijijat GnUri.'ly from tlici lo^l 
Ht2nilp<^iui. and dE«r?gArda tribal and vconomlc tuf]iicnr?eq, Vati d«n 
Borp Iq alilL a firm bBliflTer Lu the " priniUivfl Arvan *' ; he qjoL^s Baden 
roi¥ell» but he holdfi fatit to Main?. A number of quiralloiiH i^onra^l^d nUh 
ilie origin nt the difT^x-ont foTmi of tand tenure nnd vUTng? orgnnizaUnii. 
ftud the qut-flilon of iho development uf commuijal lund loriore 1 have 
oiuittod, u being of ap«cUl iijtercHt oulj to thtt Biudeiit of e.irly JnaLttU' 
tlonii., and Ukel}- La be v&lunblt* to htm otily wlien the; can be tr^ted In 
gtcaLer Ji*t(iil iboD ibt plan of tb^a book would allow. 

■ D, H, fiiLdt'u Tontfll, "The ludUn VillngB CoLamuiiIty/* Lo&d.. lQ9f^, 
151, •JQl. 
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would jcin, and in the course of time a new -village would 
have anacn.* Lftml temir^j wn^ iDcfivi<lual oiul hereditary. 
The leader in the settlement woulj be tJjelTrgt head -man 
in the village ; his name was long remembered in village 
tradition, jind commonly, though not always, his descend- 
ants enjoyed the dignity of his offiee. Even when the 
office of hend-inan was held for hie, and regularly by a 
member of the founder's family, the form of election aeems 
to have been kept ui^ ; and in some diatrlcta tho elections 
were held »t freqneut iotervala and led to eonstant rjta- 
tiun in ofHi:t:. Rothenbnbler describes conditiouH &s they 
were in Soerjibnya, where tlie bead-man was called fetinggi. 
*' Thia Paiingie is always chosen by the inhabitants them- 
aelvts, without the intervention of any one elae and from 
their own number ; but his rule lasts no longer than two 
or three years, when there la a new election and the old 
Patifufie rcl.nma to the cIbsh cf the common people, with- 
out any advantage over the others. Thia custom has 
existed in Soerahaya from time immemorial, and no regcut 
or chief would venture to break it, for fear that tijia 
might cause an emigration of people. Fur the inhabitants 
lire extremely attaclied to this custom, and nob unrenson- 
ably ao, because by it each one of them in turn becomea 
Palingiet and no one needs to fear that an unfiiir distribu- 
tion of burdens and privileges will take plfice."^ It was 
the duty of the pttinggi to represent his village in dealings 
with the upper government, especially in the matter of 
tftsution ; he waa Kuppoaed to prevent the levying of 
unduly large taxes, and secure for the village the benefits 

J Cf. EiTiclrPH,, a :&&, 81, iJeacriblng thja prowio in Tegii aifd Pek&- 
longiui} Rjhffiea* Sub., laj, etc. 

^ RothtQbiib^«T, *'llfl;]purL TUi Utii Btaat en g«8leLdlield tui het 
LaruUth&p &E>@r&biLiJ&'^ [I^I^Jt Verhftad. Hat. (j«d-. IBSI. 41;3:ld- 
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of n fair apportionmc^it lunong individuals. To return 
for the [lulies he reiiUc^ret], h*5 rec^eived a nnmbar of per- 
sonal privilGges, and enjoyed grutiiitoualy land and labor^ 
tbe equiviilei:t of a Halai-y, BeHiilun tlie liead-inan, who 
had utrtHy diflereut titlca in dilTorcnt parU of the iaiuiid, 
tlie viUagu hiul fiomctiniea Ji cmmcil of elders, and com- 
juonly All ustiUtjinl or de|>uLy head, a prieHt, and scjmetlmes 
a writer or netretary. 

It IB unnecessary for the present purpose to deacribe in 
grciitcr detail this form of village government. The im- 
portant feature of it is ite local ludcpeudence. As long 
as tht; villagers paid their tases, they were free to conduct 
their own altairn a.s lliey cho.^e ; oilicers elected by them 
utteuded to all tlie bdHint-^ iif local go vemmeutr including 
tiLxatiou, the judical si^ttleiuent cf minor diapute^i and tliu 
niuintonance of local polioe. There was no equality of 
poi^e^i^iona among the mcnihcra of the village. Si^me 
were well-to-do, with more land and utock tljan they 
needed for their own stdLsistenoe, and Hmne were landless 
and hud to work tm- utbi-rs to gaiit iJjuir living. Theiti 
were, howeveis no important social or political claea dU 
visioUH corresponding to these differenceB in eeonomio 
position i the form of village which I imve just described 
can be called democratic' 



1 Tbe djwsea dcwribcd by iLo reflidcnl of Jflpflni, 1S30, B. vnn 
UpTpnter. LS.. 2-.'2>'X i« eilnUng lu ilie naiive Tlllsg&t ii Lbe bogJiiniiig 
of the ceriury, am cluitly wcrKiEiic- Thu aaiud cnn be hojiI of ibe claaii* 
deaflribod in ClioHbon, tftSO, if,., 2 :'27\\ lUe [lescripiion Followed by Vmi 
llaflTtl] and ripnon, aitcl of (hitne En Bantam. Oiidejzufk, TNI., 1372, 
1 : 1 ; 2i3. Fi^r«« i]f iho dlBtrUmr^on of the Iniul in lli? RiTt-mRy vEl- 
lagee li> the niiicUtnili ctn[u»> nhrtw ilinl llic ^'pcitMUiii-hoUiiig'' WM the 
rule. Cf. S. van Di-¥enitfr, LS.. J ^ 141, 14" ; A. W. Kiad^r Jl' Caiuurec.i, 
*' Bijdr&ge lot du keniiiN dvT Tullulriatiitlingen lu d« ryMVDnjko S<wiiilft- 
1vid«ii,'^ Hjd. TLV., IMI, IO:ai7S. 
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I do not witff) to be upderatood Lo uiean tliat this vil- 
lage goverumenti^ which seems so intelligible in its form 
to weatom minds, was & good government B.GCording to 
eatern standards. It was no better than tlie ahiftlesa and 
SguLiratit men that coinj[iosed it. So far from answering 
to our ideals of the perfect "village cotmn unity/' it was 
h weak and ornel, as will appear in its later hiEtory. 
t was, however, the best of the forms of local govern- 
ment thnt native Java could offer, and it has fumisljed 
the type oil which the Dutcli in the nineteenth oentury 
ave modelk^d the other forms. It w*s far better thtm 
ihe only other form that I shall describe, which might be 
^-called Ihe dependent or tenant village. 

In the tetntorioa of central J^ra included in the old 
of Mfttaram the people lived in village groups as 
iWwhere, but with scarcely any of the property rjghls 
'and pQliti(!»1 privileges that are found in the other parts 
f tbG island. Itnflgin.e a free village ground down by 
tftxation until the inhabitants are in constant danger of 
eviction for failure to meet the riemande, and have become 
practically tenant"* at will; imagine an agent appointed by 
the latullord to be put in place of the Ijead-man eleetfd by 
^Bihe villagers ; those are the change8 that must be KUp[iosed 
^Hto acuount for the conditions that appear in central Java^^ 
^H In the free village, at least until the latest period of 
^Bthti East India Company, there was «ome limit to the 
^^ taxes which the people bore, even though it was as high 
as that repmrted by an English ol^cJal, — thi'ee-liftlis of 

" L, W. C. van *]ei\ Rcrg, Inl. (lem.. Hijfl- Tl-V.» iPOl, p^ 17. quotes 

i#vldPtiC0 lo ihnw IliAt ilia dependent vilLi^ wna a ie^nnerntlnn from IU@ 

fireo form» and nalBes Mmimed thfit tc be ibe cose, Sub., la-l. Manj 

ili&lJTabave t««UaeJ chai ivnure once heredlLary bid been ro^e piecFiTi- 

hy Mi« gOTemmcDt CI- EEiidres. , 2 : 97, 123, etc, 
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the crop. In tbe dependent villagea the only check on tha 
demands from above was the fear of driving the people off 
the laQd. A native officiiil tia^^ testiiied that in the time of 
native role the payments of the people were iixed, not in 
proportion to the extent of land held or to the production, 
Lut in accordance with the need for money of the liigher 
ufPiciald.' OflficLAle in Java were paid, as has been said 
above, by grants from the eovereigu of that part of liia 
revenues that ^ame from a certain district ; but in centi'ul 
Java the officials received, not the right to a certain reve- 
Due, but the right to the land itself, with power to get 
from it all that they could. Each oHicial was served by a 
series of agents, who bid among themselves for the right 
to collect dues, and made their profits by the excess of 
what tbey could squeeze from thoir subordinates over the 
amount that they had to pay to their superiors. Laat in 
the aeritfs came the bekel, himself a man from the chias of 
cultivatore, who sometimes worked a little Imid, but whose 
main support was the amount he crmld make from the 
rente paid by the teuanta under him. Each hekd had the 
administration of a very small area, cultivated by not 
more than half a dozen families, to judge from ccnditLonB 
in the nineteenth centurj-, "The status of the slave is 
always deplorable ; the status of the predial slave ia often 
worse tlian that of the peraonal or household slave ; but 
the lowest depth of miserable subjection is reached when 
the person enthralled to the land ia at the morcy of peas- 
ants, whether they exerciMe their power singly or in cora- 
munitiea."^ The natives of Java were nob bound to the 
8oU ; but the right of eniigration was about the only 



>£lLidies., 2^99, note (c), 1Iiin|oeiiiu. 

■MAlne, ■'Vmftf«CoDiiiiunltlM,"Lni]d., 1ST]. 106. 
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light leh to them. The demands of the upper elas^efi 
were ^reat eaoughi, but these were raised iudednitely as 
thojpasaod through tho hiLuds of middlemca, and reached 
their height \vhen thej were inijioflcd by tbe MceL He 
was oue of t!ie [^oiiimoJi peo|jle; he knew [ill their wealt- 
nessee and the posBibilicies of gain from them, and he 
used his power raercilesaly. Some bekeU riiised twenty- 
fold what they paid to their aupehors.' Their devices 
for extortion were innumerable. It ^raa notorious that 
the oE&ce of be&el waa for sale to the highesL bidder, and 
the en [II petition brought the worst characters into the 
poBition of immediate superiors of the people.* 

The real evil of the organiziLtion is apparent only when 
it ia realized that the auccessfui bidder, who took practi- 
cally the position o£ lessee of the laml, was also Its ruler, 
With the tight to raise taxes he bought &t the same time 
the Bovereig-n's rights of police and jurisdiction, and 
became lord and master of his small domain.* This eon- 
diliou was further complicated by the fact that a village 
waa very often divided among a number of different ofli- 
oiala, «o tliat each would be represented in it by an agent 
independent of the others, A village had sometimes as 
many aa five different lords, and each one ruled as he 

1 Eindrea,, 2 ; 12S, note 2, DaKc'^Ti i ^&'* 3» B'jt- A,, 3. A unUTc paUh 
UwtiflcLl that iri^ culiitjtlor li&J '^to p^y t. CK) or €0 a year, ib., 2 : 200, 
Madioen. The Qgtirea teem inpofisiblj Urge, hul ^tb Bome coitceptlcn 
ot\ht realitj, 

' KtSBes said that a bel:«l3hTp brought 830 lo (30 iti oentml Java. 
Van OvGistrafpn rt'pnrt?rJ rliPt fifkeln WPW phanged snmeLlmeft twu or 
three' tiowB a je^i to make ruoru Fur better cctortiotierc- Jongr^, Opk.^ 

iRftfflea, Stib,, flO; Eindren , 2:iai ; Valt, Ba^len, TNT., 185«, 
20:2:BCI; Gelpkis^ *' }lct dc^W-aiuur op Jnvii/^ ltd. Gida, 1870, 2; 1^7- 
In Sofltakann. h ii aalJ. tlitf betd Lad public fuacd^iio o\x\y Jn eicep- 
tionil eased. EiadrLH., 3 : Bij\. B., h\. 
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pleased.^ There was no lenl village govemraoDt in tho 
c&fie of these groups. 

[t would require much laborious research to determiae 
with auy nppnjuch Lu aci- iinic}' ilie (iriijiiiriion of jieo]jle 
living- in free villn^ps to those who had the pQwilion of 
dependent tenants. In partti of the vieaU where strong 
stfttea had never growTi up, nud in the east, where the 
country had been abaolulelj' dL'popiiliiLud tiud rosultlcd by 
immigriiuts from ihe island of MiLdoei-Q, tlie leadenuy waa 
toward freedom ; in the reiruiiiidei' of Llie islaud, tbe most 
thickly populated section, dependence was the rule- 
Even in the villjtges where there were individual peasant 
proprietora there wns commonly b number o£ oultivatort; 
who worked Uud that hud been ole^red. not by theraselvcd 
or tlieir jincertlors, but by men in the aervice of niembera 
of the offit^ial class. The o<'.oupKiits of wuc;h land were ten- 
unts, paying dues iBore like rent than tHxes, and in polit- 
ieal subjoction to tha lord of the land on which they 
lived-* On the whole, the mafia of the poopJe must be ro- 
gjirded as existing in a decidedly nnfavoriible condition. 
Their characteristics ;w individuals tan be enplnined more 
readily by assuming tliem to result from the ovlli* of Lbeir 
economic and political organization thun by referenoe to 
any other cause. The Dutch are praotieally uruinimom* 



1 Gelpke> *' HeL UtidlKziL op .T&T& tti dn gWcbledPnfB." Dfl Gldn, 1874. 

* SpftCtt v\]\ nut pcniaL mora thtn & mention of the proteas of cteAriiig 
"oplut.'* wlUi Lhe reniiUlh^ (lUflTiciinn of iwokLndt of land, tuiirnfi jasa, 
<lue to indlviriu^U iuLLiMlvp, gaviith I'effora, \iuid cluared hj oIKcial dlno- 
liou. In studyitjc tlic h^atory f>i lUi: nntivr land (t^mimi ore in ImprcBBed 
vritb (lie iiapunanc^ of crpiKHiilo furlnrv In dr?[i<r]ulnki|c political MubfM- 
tjon. n4 In IbU cnai-. U"k«rU. in Uitf Antiiin i-kihEVn, nci. «pc>ak8 of Ui& 
rt^hto u though Ihey owtd tb^lt poUticnl powtr mainly to economic 
■upcrlOTity. 
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In charaeterizing llu? naliues ra sliifilens an^ inrlolont. 
What motive hml ihey to be anything else* when all the 
fruits of labor beyond the meana of biire subaistcnce were 
Ulton by jrohtical suptriorH "/ Thoy arc ocrvile toward the 
strong, trutil to the wcuk, cowarcUj' in ihe iai-.^ of eijfTiiiiHft. 
All these qnaliUes suuin likt? iiiUural prtiilut^t^ at thi-ir 
government. Climate and natural environment hnv*^ un- 
doubtedly played their part in moulding clmraater* but to 
my mind the groatcst euconrftgeinout in iookiiijif fi»rward 
to An ultimate civiliz&tion of tlie na^Ll^'eB iu tlie bi^iii^f thnt 
their faults are due, not so ritudi tii^ natural and irrenu'rli- 
ahle c^iis^s^ AS 1o triKLitittions wliich iht* Dutch onn 'Ici 
Komeihing to destroy or at least to i-eform. 

European obaorvers have, from early titnee, been struck 
with the likeness of the native nrganiaation in Java to 
that of mediif?val Europe,' In^entnil features, deppnding 
on likeiieH8 in the iinilerlyin^' economic organization, there 
fs considerable Rimilarity ; in details tlie oontraal^ are as 
etrilting as the reeemblanGes. The comparison is improper 
if [t lends to the two orgniiizationf* being clnsscd together 
ikS on the same plane of doYoIoi>mi.nit. In tlie structural 
skeleton they seem alike ; in the way in which the living 
partA worked togpthcr, htill more in the possi bi I i ti Rft cf 
groivth, they are vastlydfffereut, Medipeval Ei.ii'ope, in its 
darkest age, was far in advance of native -Java, and it inher- 
ited from the Roman Empire and from Christianity germs 
of improvement which were wholly lacking in Iho Ea^t, 

' flee the "uiterpfll^g parallel ilr^wu \n Cluip, Ttll nf riere^n, Kul. 
Po!., In vhifh, Jinwevtr, riiiny pimr^ ^roiilr] iipprt ri-TUiiriTi in W hrniight 
jnt* iiCwud with i.bf viown uf nirdom inHiitixti'inAl hifltoHons Tlie 
Dutch Hfle mnj*¥ v^ortls frcni ihe fiudul vocivbalar/ C"Tci-lor<l, vn*fffll, 
appiriRge, etc. J Eo df^^prltiq ihe naiivp inAiluttlann. and th« alTiJi^ul lisA 
ConaUJitly to guard ngninEt being niLelfd b; ihen. 
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To a people advanced in civilizfttion, as were the Dutch 
at the time of their first contact with the natives. Java 
offered wonderful opportunities. To men in search of 
riohes it was a ready prey ; it was weak in its ability to 
defend itself against a people with good arms and org-ani- 
zation, and in its whole framework of government it lent 
it«el£ td Bn exploitation for the benefit of the conqueror. 
It is not surprising that the Dutch merchants of the 
seventeenth century turned into warriors and atat4?Hoien, 
or that the trading company they served became a great 
engine of political estortion. To men seeking to spread 
the benefits cf civiliEation, it offered a field in which a 
little influence used with intelligence and honesty couM 
accomplish results so great as to seem disproportionate to 
the effort expended. Government in Java was so bad 
because it had no motive to be better ; there was not the 
contact with other peoples and other civilizations that 
would force improvement in the mere struggle for exist- 
oncOi It W£ia far worse than it needed to be, if but a 
small amount of European intelligence were infused into 
the conduct of affairs. The greatest cur^e of the island, 
wars that ex.bausted the inhabitants without any useful 
aim in view, could be stopped by the judicious use of a 
tithe of the resources that the wars consumed. The over- 
grown political organisation, in which the pnvileges and 
profits of government ap{>eiir so prominently that one can 
scarcely find in it the idea of duties owed in return, 
accomplished less for the people than could be accom^ 
plished at a fraction of the expense by a small group of 
European udministrators- 

Yet, ag later history has proved that there is a limit 
beyond which a foreign power cannot safely go in exploit- 
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in^ the richM of the islandi ao the Dutch are finding now 
a limit to their power for good. Aa they penetrate fur- 
ther into the atructure of the native organization, each 
official costa aa much aa othera in the claaa to which he is 
added, but he works on smaller thinga and doea less good. 
As the Dutob approach the nativee, they find it harder and 
harder to reach them, and they are still aeparated from 
the people by a tiaaue of native institutions. In the paa- 
aive resiatance that the people mnke to impulsea from out- 
aide, the Dutch will always find a stay to their ambitions, 
and In a aenee Java will alwaya be governed, aa it has been 
in the paat, by the Javaneae. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY: POLICY 

tNoTE. — Tbe moot impartaDt aource of mxtaihl fortbU uul the foU 
lowing chapter ia l>e Joiige^a coUectfoa itf doouTneaU from the colonial 
archLvea; it covers Ihe period down to tbe toM of the Company, in twelve 
TOliunea. M i jer^a VerTaitiellJig gives Ihe inntructLuns of Uie home govern- 
ment, OTC+^pt ilio^te of 161-t, which im- to be found In Tljd, TLV., 18d3. 
iTie inBinicth'iiti are printed a]ao in Van der Chija'a collection of the Indlna 
ntatutea. Tins tiiTle^, and its companion collectbtia oC the Dagb Register 
and liealia, all pQhIi6h*"d by the Batavmn Siicleiy of Arw and Sciencea, 
nffer a great deal of iiiatoriAl on tlje deuils of life m India» but little that 
] conid use in ttiit« gencnil sketch of [Hilicy and government. 

The beql general history of tho Duich in Java in ihia period id M. L, 
van Defenler^B GeHChiedenifl* whloh 1« bived In part on unpublished 
pourcf'fi. Meinania^a Geachiedcnia ia a faithful compilation, with a full 
chronological lablc of contenbi, which makpq it convenient for oceaAional 
rirtC- On special topics of policy and ndminisiration Saalfeld bu been 
sniwrsedfd by Van Kcea and K1«rk de Rcn».] 

rp HIS cliJtpter will I>e tlevote<l mainly to the policy of the 
-^ Dutch in Java in the pencil of the East India Com- 
pany- There would be no object in deacribinff chrono- 
logically the series of ttvt^ntu, in their innunierable delaiU, 
arising from the contact of Dutch and natives. The 
narrative history has been admirably done in Dutch., and 
readers who are sufljcienlly interested to desire to pursue 
the subject further are referred to the writings in that 
language. There is, on the other band, no book to which 
they ran he referred, desLribing in eompaet form the in- 
stitulinns rather than the events of the period- The 
subject has been neglected, and yet it is just the one 
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lilvdy tiJ 1>« t>f profit to the rpiideis of llie nutside wotld, 
as preHeutiitg it suiuTimry oi Uje JifLrriLUve in general ttirmSf 
making possible a comparison with tbe liistory of olker 
cojonial powers. At the sume time tho mibjcct of tha 
Dutch policy before ISOO ia one tliat lentla itself especiall/ 
well to a topical r^llier tlian it cliioiiologicaL treiiCnieut. 
Wd have lite word of a DiiLch aiilhoi\ who is an nuLhnrity 
on the 3iibjt?ct,* that the Couijjaiiy lias no ■■* history/' that 
it showa uo development In lU organization or policy. 
There aru marked chungoa, from one period to another. In 
the extent of its opCL'^tions, and in the financial reanllH, 
htiL tha underlying prmeipl^u nf its action remain alracist 
the 8S.me. 

Only in the period of the beginnings does it aeem advia- 
Able to describe briefly the different events in their rela- 
tions to each other, ns an introduction to a more general 
discussion of the policy later. The outburst of energy in 
the Netherlands which led to Ibe war of liberation bad 
Wen in large pjirt Niimuhited liy economic causen, and it 
expressed itself in the economie lield. In the bitter part 
of the sixteenth century thero was a great cspantiion of 
Dutch commerce. With a boldness anting from the 
freedom of individuals to seek profit whore they would, 
unhampered bj tiie gfivernment reatrictious that were 
maintained in many other countries, the Dutch sent their 
ships to all parts of the world, even to pBrt9 unknown. 
It wae natural that they should seek beyond all else to 
reach the East, which they believed to be the source of 
untold wealthy and from which they had hitherto Imen 
kept by the jealousy of Spain. An agent whs sent to 
Lisbon to get such useful information as could be obtained* 
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and as tha result of reports from Lim iind others* a fleet 
was equipped ajid despatched frrriu Llie Nelherlauds for 
Java in IfjOS, The losses of thin first venture, in ships, 
men, and money did not deter the Dutch from following 
it up. A Guccesaful voyage meant n profit of hundreds 
per cent, and atoned for a number of diaastcra.* In 15S8 
tweuty-two ships, owned hy different individuals or aaao- 
f^iationH, left for Enst India, and. hi;fore 1G02 siiity-flve 
ships had nitide the return voyage. 

The circiiin stances of this growing trade were, however, 
unsatisfactory to the partioipants and to the ^overniuentH 
The ships or fleets of different oivuers lost from viesr 
everything except the chimce for imiuediate piofiti they 
committed fault-H hurting those who come after them, or 
let slip opportunities, because they felt no permanent 
interest in the general welfare of the trade. Cut-throat 
competition between rival dealers raised prices in the 
East and lowered them at home. The States General 
foiTued a committee from representatiyea of the portici- 
iwnt& In thrt trade, and urged them to work together 
haiinoniouftly for tbeir common interests.* The traders 
turned a deaf ear to advice which seemed to threaten the 
chance for individual profit, and it waa clear that more 
positive action wtm necessary if the causes of complaint 
were to be removed. In IGOl the States of Holland urged 
a definite regulation of the eastern ti-ade, and in li302 the 
States General passed the law by which the traders were 
formed into a single corporation. This law was destined 



*A T07»e* of 1W8 brought ft profit of 100^,. M. L. van De"iil*rf 
r^endi,, t : 41. For fl 120 the Dutch CQuId buy iu Lh« KaaC uj ftutount oC 
flnvpft *onb in Europa tL 1200, Craen's " Dagbrnjk/* lflO&» Db Juiige^ 
Opk,, ^-.I9b. *Il«Josge,Opk., 1:246. 
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to form the basis of trade and government in the Dutch 
East Indies for nearly two hundred, yestrs-^ 
♦ The importaJiee of the charter of lti02 comes from the 
fact that it not only incorpoi^ted the merchants who were ( 
then trading to the East Indies; it gave to them and to 
their successors by various renewals a monopoly of the 
trade, and puwers of government which were practically 
fiovereign. The peculiar features in the organization of 
the Company. Lind in ita relations to the state^ which made 
it one of the moat remarkable cnrporalious of all timce^ 
will be diacusaed later in their bearing; on its efficiency as 
an organ of government. I must proceed here with the 
nfliralivB of its activity in the East until a point is reached 
(I61!j) when it can be regarded as tirmly estabUalieU in 
Java, and shall then treat thi^ different sides of its policy 
theti'. 

In the early years of the Company^s existence little 
change can be observed in the character of commerce In 
the eastern archipelago. The Spice Islands in the Molucca 
group were the great goal of the trade, but other points 
were not entirely neglected, and the area of commercial 
dealings waa of great extent. Within this area the Dutch 
shipa iind trading posts were scattered about without any 
centre. The faults of the precediag period were still 
apparent. Ship captains still kept In their hands most 



1 Ths f^hnrl^r oi \Q(11 la printed in a nninTier a( different plac^^n ; se& 
ioT raforeucesto them Ciiijflf NIP,» 1 ; 2, I have aand llie tejtl ot Cnu, 
"GroolI'Jatael'BoecIt/' 'a Gravenhaee, lOfiS. I ;ct>L &30-63a- ioroitbere 
U □nuecesfiai^' & diar^UHsioa of the geD^ml quesUon of tlie jiistifiaatlon cf 
tha Company, each ta may bo found in Leroy-BenuLloUi HoccLur ftcd Jan- 
nascb, Loapey^rc*, etc, Tby Biwlivea for Itie charier <?f 1002 can be found 
coTiclBely Slated In Oldi-nbArDevelt, '* VerlilHriiig d. beWHgredeiiea," 
Gedeckstukken, ed. M. L- rjm Devenier, '« Cravenliflge, 18621,2:311. 
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of the coniluet of nffalrs, and ihtty were apt to forget tlie 
permanent and genei-al pood of the corporation wbieh 
they served in their duaire for peraouul aud immediate 
gainaJ The evil of this luck of organizjitioa wua felt 
especially after the coucliisioii of the twelve years^ truce 
with Spiiin, whicli f^t fitje the forctia af that country for 
u»d in the KasI. Iu the yetir of the truce^ 1(109, the first 
great step toward reform was taken, in the appointment 
of a Goveruor Genera!, to restore and preserve order, and 
to direct, according to the infltructicna given iiiio, the 
forces of the Company. 

The appointment of this ofTiGia] made necessary the 
choice of a jxflitjcal tapiial. For ecoaoraic reasona, also, 
the establishment of a centre of operatioHB was deeired* 
Experience showed tliat shipa and proviBionn decayed 
and men sickened on the long voyages about the islands -, 
the establiabment of ^ ata|>lG wonld enahle the Dutch to 
collect cargoes there, and despatch sbipfi promptly on 
iheir return voyage lo the Netherlands. Tfie Dutch 
needed a good harljor, secure against attack and well 
Bituatcd as a base of military operatioiiB against their 
enemies, near to good water and supplies for shippingt 
and to be reached conveniently without the need of wait- 
ing for a cliange of the monsoon. The iiiatrructioas of 
1609 suggested Bantam, nt the western end of Java, and 
Ojohor, near the modern Singapore, as poBaibilities ; it 
was important to have the main position near one of the 



^ 5m tlie HcmnnKUantl^ i>f Le Mairv. leoo, complAlnlQg that i.li^ Com- 
pHdj Lad dOD« ncithing but Import cfilcee and u few poor bIEIu. and had 
III ltd dtflin: far gain ALtofclbvr [ief:li:cL«d iTie cxplomUotiii wblcL A«te to 
Tipc^BAvj for Its fuiore. De Jonge^ Opic,, & : ^T- JjMKt and dl«9U'i-B 
!n tlie KtkAt wt-re caixavd " prlnclpaLyk by fflulus vau goeda oonduoteiin/' 
CorteKfiinH,J. L'Heraiilc, IdlS, (6., BrBM. 
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:uta that gave acce** to the archipelago from the west. 
MftUy peninsula, however, 'waa already commanded 
the Portuguese, mid the Dulch had not fared well in 
tautaTD, where different factories had been established 
jSlreHd}'. So the first Governor Geaeral waa directed to 
iter into relatione with the king of J^catra, east of Ban- 
im, and to ask hira for a place fct a "rende2V0U3 of the 
Vhole Indian navigation," In some respects a post there 
.was more desiiiiUe than one at Bautam.' Bt^fore the 
:rival of the firat Governor General, Both, such a position 
lad been secured hy a contract with the native prince, 
'he English attempted, in 1618-1619, in alliance with the 
iler of Buntam, to drive the Dutch from Jacatra, but the 
ittack failed- The territory of Jacatra was conquered for 
le Company by Governor General Coen, the fort which 
^aa destined to become the capital of the Dutch East 
[ndies was named Batavia, and the territorial rule of the 
lutch in Java may be said to have begun, ^ 
From this starting-point the Dutch extended their ter- 
ritorial rule until, in 1750, it embraced about ooc-sixtb of 
the island, and in 1^00 three-tifthB.' Mill, in his ''His- 



^ 



^ADEnRliahreportlotbeConrt ofCommUtcta, 1617, raid lint ^*Brt- 
lain vts the greaLcat p[ucQ of irarle Lu Lhe ludLan Seaa,^' but thai JHcatn 
oSiTTQd aclvanUf:fls in the GQppljr nl pravULnnfl, Bmc^) AEIC^, 1 1 188. 
For a BUmniary of Ihc hiatory o£ the eatabliatimcnl of the staple fice Van 
Reefl, KF.. Ib^. and for moat of ihti iMiia utted hy me the earty iuaLructiuUB 
to the Governor General in Mijet or Chijs, and in Tijd. TLV.. ie&3, I, 

■ CoBn wrote home, in AufiustT 1610* " Tbn loandation of the rendet 
TDufl 90 long dtHirtd is now lAld/^ Jonge. Opk., 1: 179, 

■ Tlie taLiiDAtffi of l^roieasor Tin den Hraefc. in Encyc. Xed. Ind.. 2 1 13* 
A useful tMt of the fiuccoBaiw Additions to tbo Dutch territory la given 
ttitrv I Lhe Wai f^rubraie^ Hlxteen adcIitinnA l>eineeii 1 020 and ISDO, Aiid hU 
■Ince ihHt lirao- Ppvratlel uj the eoureo of political «jcpansioQ, but nnt 
idcDtlcpJ wiiJi i^ iqlhcexpanainn of the Crmp^ny^B cotnmcrcia] &dTanLafi:ea, 
Ia ihe aiiualfi at Uuti «x|;Miaioii tke foliovhiug itoluis [xiay ins tLOted u 
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tory of British Itidiai"^ criticiBed the eatabliahment even 
of tmdiiig (losts, by a coiumemal compEinjf &s burdoning 
the company with unnecessary expense. He ivouiii have 
liHd iiudc conducted without any permanent EnropejLii 
settlements. Soma trade could undoubtedly liaue been 
carried on thia way, but under dij^dvantages to which 
Etiropeans were little likely to Huboiit. Both for poliiJcal 
and economic reasons the Dutch wuiited a permanent ter- 
ritorial eattibliahmont to B<^rvo Ji» thciir capital and Qtitple. 
When tliia bad been founded at BaLavia, the Dutch dis- 
covered that they had but mada a beginning in terri- 
torial rale, when they tJiought that they had reached the 
end. 

In contact with weak and shifty native states it was 
impossible for them to refrain from pushing forward their 
frontitr when opportunity offered, and opportunity was 
never lacking. At the time ui the seUlemeut of the Dutch, 
Java was in a condition of political unrest that was prob- 
ably clironic. The moat important native states were Ban- 
tauii to the west of Batavia, and Mataram to tbo east, this 
latter state holding in subjection most of the centre and 
east of the island.^ Neither state formed an organic unity. 
Both states were eugaged in extendhig their power over 
rebelUonfi vassals or neighboring territories; both invited 
interference by the constant internal dissension. The 
Dutch frontier was harassed by kidnapping: and pillaging 

amone die mmi Imporuiia : 1^5. dffltructltin of nBtJre onmp^tlng cr>m- 
mer« In Bnutatn j ltS77, monopoly oT tntde ia Maunm^ 1691, monopoly 
la CberitQii, lf]82. monopoly in BadUCp i 1743^ direct control of porU 
anrl cnstomi dutlM on the nonh couL 

> I : lay 

■ la 102^ NfBiAnuu bcludetl a11 Jatk but B&Dtaiti, BatavU, Hud a pftrt 
Df ih« ruu-ru PQil or the Lsland Ibai vUU mainuJued Indflpeadencs. 
U L. vui D^Tcntcr. QtMch., 1 : 140, 
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iucurtiicns of the BmalLer noblea, and l>y <[uarrela wilh tUe 
nalivc governors, who wci-e seeking to be bribed by the 
Dutch to quiet. 

EkiODOinic CO 1191 derations made tluitset^ni neeessiiry whit^h 
as tiatiirjtl mid eaay from tlju political point of view. In 
e iiid«p&udeiit ijutive states the Dutoh hud to tiubtiilt to 
de side by side with Europe^tn competitora, or to be 
eluded entirely in fuvur of their nvala. A favi>ritc 
vice of tlic native iWJVemgns to punish the Dutch for 
V oiTencu* iLud to briii^ Lheiii to ttnuft, was an embiigo 
«t closed their dominions to jlU tnide. At beattlie Dutch 
d t'^i pay high pric*?s ft>r the moat valued products, the 
le of which was monopolizoJ by the nativu govornments, 
d bad again to pay high duties at the frootiers. Every 
tension of the political influence of the Dutch was accom- 
njcd by the grant of eonnuercial priviltiges ; the extdu- 
on of competing tntdera, the aettlement of low custom 
d transit dutie.s, and the promise of nntive prinoes that 
mmereial products should b? Bold to the Dutch at the 
arket price or even hduw ii. 

The OnLrli l;egau their iifirei^r in tlie East with no idea 
er than that of buying dicap and selling dear; their 
ideas and aims were purely commeroiaL' The experieute 
f a few years tauglit them that in a country like Java 
ey could not deal Hatisfactoriiy with individual triidera 
d that they must deal with governments. They were 
forced* before thev knew iti to become politicians, seeking 
their commercial ends through diplomatic channels^ and 
warriors, upholding the gains thai had been given them 



' CL the Memorie of AiraW Heemskerck, hIhiuI IflOO. on the proper 
idui^tol Iradf , Jonge, Opk.^ 2 :44a I hbTG fouud nothing on the otlicr 
k i])0w1iig political upiraU^ofl. 
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by treaty. Every indication goes to prove that the terri- 
torial espaoBion of the Dutch Lu Java wa& involuEtary, at 
least 60 far as conceroa the attitude of the directors in the 
Netherlands, The East Indii* Company never became 
dependent on war, hs did the West India Company, whase 
interests led it to oppose a truce on the ground *'that the 
aforesaid company could not exist except by war."* The 
aeries of instructions to the Governors Geaeml, down to 
thoae of 1650, wkich remained the g-uiJe to policy througli 
the whole succeeding period of the Company, bade tL« 
chief executive iu Indin never to make war uidess forced, 
and especially to spare no pains to keep peace with the 
princes of Mataram and Baatara.^ It seems to have been 
morally impossible for the Dutch oEhcijils to obey these 
directions in the face of all the temptations to break them. 
Men of vigor, like Governor General Coen, who did much 
to ahapa the Company's military policy in ita early period, 
came to the conclusion that trade and war were insBpa- 
table ; war might seem costly, but to their minds it was ths 
cheapest way to attain peace. Coen wrote to the direotora, 
when he was Director General in 1614, " that trade in India 
must be conducted and maintained under protection and 
favor of your vwu weapoiiH, and that the weapons must bo 
flupplied from the profits enjoyed by the trade, so that trade 
cunnot be maintained without wiir or war without trade." ^ 
Another Dutch oHicial gave it as his opinion in H>o5, that 



' F3o lliG dlrecton ol tbe Weal IndiA Compuiy told Ifae Ct>iDii)ltln of 
BtalM, 1883, Ke* Ynrk CnlonUl DocnmenW, 1 :fll. 

• Chljfl, NIP., 2:1^6; Mljer, Vort. Ufi, Cf, the eanipUiiil on the 
expenora cf wnr, 103&, Cblja, l^STfi. 1 treat thta topi e at greater leugtb 
in the naEt chapter. 

' Jonge, Opk., ^ ■ 26- Agflin, in Iflltt, " wUhcmi w»r yon will netw 
In the world aUalii tv i(i>od peace,'* ifr,> 1:132. 
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nothing but war could put the Company on the proper foot- 
ing with the natives, who could he kept from doing harm 
only by being inspired with fear. He thought that the 
nativea mbiinderatood the motives of the directors in 
urging that traile be carried on peacefully; Uiey had teen 
known to «ay to an official of the Compiiny, "Your orders 
are to live with us in friendsliip and to put up with every- 
thing."^ Under weak officialB 'war became a IiabiC, and 
was kept up for years simply because they did net kuow 
how to make peace-' It may be, as was suggested by a 
Dntch governor in the eighteenth century, that ofQcials 
found greater prolit ft^r tliemselvea in war than in peace. ^ 
This governor thought tiiat the Company had been ruined 
by ita wars, and lamented bitterly ita departure from the 
oi-dinary lines of eommeree.* I have found in the reports 
from officials in the seventeenth century only one similar 
criticism of the course that the Company pursued.* and in 
general officiala seem to have been hearty supporters of the 
war policy. In 1689 the Court of the London East India 
Company instructed ofHcials in the preaidencies of Bombay 

L Vad GoFtie, ■* VettotK^h wegeaa den prewulen «1a6t Ttn da [O- 1. 
Co-J/'Bijd. TLV.,186e, 1:4; 177. 

'Hem. of Hartmgli, l7St, Jonge, Opk,, 10:331. ■' Het u z^ker dmt 
4q vnoA& tot prejudilie van ceuQ GoLVcraeurfl bewra atrokt." 

* Ih., 10:371, " al\e oorlugen ot wat cr niior zivwniL uf geljkU ia Foor 
do Coinp- land en volk ten toL&le mice, , . . Ac\s, bud de Compagnift 
koopman gcblBVtm, on nooyi h&l lyntjo eod hard ^Qtrokkun P' Tha 
opijiiuij eipresoeil hfrn iccelvud irracUc^ H[iijlh'alioD only a fciv ytatn 
aflarward, vrben Ui© gov^»nimpnt refused Lo iaterlere rn behaVt of a fugi- 
livo prince in EpUc ai Ilio privilE^^ ca be offend it, on tbe grciitnd thU tbe 
Coiiipfl.ny'fl terriWriea had re*ched a aofflcieut eileut, and Lliat aew esub- 
UfthineoLi Vfen not to Ilb ijiEpi^st. Mem. of van UoiifiDbPTCh, 17^, Jonge, 
Opk., 11:24. 

* Report (jf Miijor Pgolmaix, lOT^i. Jonge, Opk,, 0:205. 
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aud Madras not to neglect political advantfiges in the pur- 
suit of trwle. nnd referred to *■' the wJae DutcL," wLo in 
their general adviceb "write ten panigrapli» eoncerning 
their gov<"rnineTit, their civil and military policy, warfare 
and Che Incrsase of their leveune, tor one paracfrnph they 
write eoncerning trade/' * 

In other places I shall describe the political arrangc- 
raents by which the Company ruled the lands it con- 
quered, and shall attempt to estimate the gains and lijsses 
that resulted from its territorial expaiiBion. I can do no 
more here than indicate the motives through which the 
policy became established, and discnaa briefly the means 
by which it waa carried into effect, lintHcs said that it 
was a nabiooal boast of the Dutch that they couqucred 
Javfi» not so much liy force of arms as by iulrigae and 
Btratjtgem. "It was by ccrruptirifj and bribing the t'hiefB» 
and Bowing di^en^ioti among them, tliat thi3 Dutch suc- 
ceeded."* This view ia substantially correct- In form 
tiie Dutch WLTc never cEirryir^ on a war of conquest 
against the natives i they were nlwiiyo fighting /or tlic 
natives, and their territorial gains oanie to tliem from the 
interested party as compunction for asrvicea rendered^ 
It was tlie ceaseless quarrelling Among the native slates 
that enabled the Dutch alwaya to lind a party or a person 
to champion- They ehoae, when it was possible, to aup- 

' Hraoo. AEIC, a:78. Whftl Is meant by ^^ppiicral wivirc* " \b nnL 
clrar- TUe dcGcrJptLnji siiil« iLo ri]i|)oriA (rvnu roloiilal ofncl&ls, tiuL ihptiB 
wfro (iippoBPc^ ta be wrret. The iIpwti[«.lon certainly nnixlri givo a false 
impre^ii^n of Kht liiBtruclirpnn o{ tbc r]Lrnc|i>r>«, wbich ncged that trade 
should be curitiil uu pekci'rully. as said Hbovr. 

> Hial., 1 :332. Ahoui r.hft name vitve i« jirewnl^ in Hafflflf, Hem., 
02. The JavnneH said Eliat th« Dulcli had giioJ li^^mJa but cald Itcartd, 
nnrl ih:it H wu tbo revcrsn wltU them; LliU nwM>n (<jr Lboirdvfeai id tou 
nattwrlEig. 
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i|>ort the legitimate ruler in his claim to the throne or in 
his attempt to put dovm rebelUouB vaBsals ; with their 
help and with hie own reeouroea their candidate was 
genemlly auecessful, and bo waa not allowed to forget to 
^^ whom hia aucresg was due.^ "Divide et imperii** was 
^Hthe natural motto to follow when in contact with the 
native politicat organization, and was the principle which 
accounts for the greater part of the Dutch Bucce^fl.' In 
attempting to pick their waj' in the tortuoua paths of 
native politics the Dutch made mbtalces which were some- 
times followed by disaatroufl re^ultH, and tliH course that 
they pursued in sctiae cases ia decidedly quesUonable from 
le standpoint of modern ethical standards. There is 
tuch to criticiae, but there in something of boldnoss and 
;ity that commands admiratioo in this aide of Dutch 

While recng-nizing the great importance of diplomacy 
^ " Hoe is de Eompogiile In 't bsKit barer IncdEn op JftTJt BckomoQ ? ** 

TNI., ISoO, lB-a:40.46, 

' Haningli wrola in 1701, "Tliat vhicb has fto long beea loughL for« 
and the fixiiidaLtou on wbJcb the Compuny oiuaC exist, and has bod Lo 
bue ilBel! upou from tbe tiftginning, and thai too which haa made ber 
great — \3 t^Uiaioa." Uo .roDgo, Oph^^ 10: 372, 1 tniut apologitfi fot the 
ItanhlalitiD, but U Is iiiipoeoiblR to tunj bad Dulcti into gooil EngliHli eveu 
hj Uking minnT lil>PTtj(vi with tho ArmrgpniPnC of wnrdft. Th« td«a 
«zprw»d bj nnttinglL onn be found in a number of other pLiv<M«. 

* Any UDB iI^Lrous qE a Citll Hea of tbe dilC{:i]LLiea T^liicb f^oufrunted Iht 
jyotch in ilpftLlit^ with the nar.lT^ Btales cao be refprrei] to an eitnct of 
Ibe scciti dfhbemtbEa of the Counc-H (>Fan^, ^P^-i 1^ = ^Bl), wbero tbe 
Mlllude to be uaumed toward tbe Sof:nim is debiLtcd Tbe quectLoJk wu 
u coniplpi an my in our tnodatn Intertiational politi'^. Lciaw, *' De 
derdc jAVwuuche Suoccaai'^-oorlof.*^ Batarin, 138D. U 3i bellevt^a ihat tha 
depOBltig of Lbb Stjenan in 1704 wm responaiblo for murb oE ibc auarchy 
Of tbe fallriKlrfg period. Aa an eiAmpli^ of Mie conr^p anil gtille nf 
Dutcb dipbmacj 1 would irfcr fo the nnrrative ol two onvoyB uct to 
onflof iLenalWesMvhslnliU- J, A. van dpr CLija. ''Hoe de Compflftnia 
■onu tn«t JavaniiAcbe regeuien baiul«ld«/ Tljd. ILV,, 1876, 36 ; 32S 1!. 
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\n explainiag the expaQsioc of Dutcli inI3uence in Java, 
it seems to me miBlaken to minimise, as some would do,^ 
the part played by actual force. No amount of diplomacy 
would have availed without the army which the Dutob 
maintaiued and which was in pretty constant servioe. 
Diplomacy did not make it possible for the Dutch to dis- 
pense with an army, but enabled lh«m Lo get along with 
a surprisingly small one. In 1519 the total land forces of 
the Dutch in the East were only about fifteen hundred 
men, and of these less than four hundred wore in Java. 
Governor General Coen wrote that the English were 
ashamed to fiiid that they had been beaten by a pack of 
boys.' About fifty years later the army in Java had been 
increased to a little over one thousand* of which half were 
Europeans.* The numbers ^rew with the extension of 
Dutch territory, but even in the eighteenth century, 
when the Company's army reached ita greatest size, it 
counted only about tea thousand men, scattered among 
the different possessions of the East,* The native ele- 
ment, of which the army was largely composed, counted 
for little when the recruits were taken from Java proper, 
as was the custom until the latter part of the period.^ 

>Ho«i8d« Eonip,, 39, 

■JongF,Oph.. 1M84, 201. 

■Inatr. of Spaelman, 1678, J&nge, OpTt,. 7:106. In 1670 only 881 
Europejvu» were rtpotlLilH ih,, 1 -. 3iJ. 

■ See Ibe flgureAAnd dLnniHaloit tn Klerk de Heiiq, KOC, 112. 

* Van Uogeu dorp wrott in 1700 thai Iho flnned mtn were uaclew wWob 
iho iifttivo rogenia lunuaheJ Uie government acc(>nilne to couiiicL 
Scheui, Klndrw-f 2 ; DIJl LL., 154. The JnTortcqe w^rn Bi;c<h covfiittu Uuit 
on one opcuiiinn four hundrod of them !n iho Coaipfnij^a army flod when 
iktj mvt Lu iLb disUQce tliittT men nbom tliey^ UHtk. foi MadoervM, 
■longA, Opk-. T : 12:^. The Madoere^ am much braver uid are flnid io be 
»jii,ble of development Lnto gpod iDtdicTa 
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The European aoldiere were the ecum of all nations. 
They were poorly paid, ill treated^ and half disciplined ; 
thej fought in a strange country, under a debilitating 
climate, constantly »ubject to sickness^ Nothing Hhowa 
in a more striking w&y the weakness of the natives and 
of their organization than the almc»**t uniform 6U0<jese that 
attended these few companies of EuropeauSi in their 
conflicts with native arniiea many times their size and 
provided, in part at least, witli the same arms.* 

The foregoing sketch of the territorial expansion of the 
Dutch in J&va eeems necessary for a proper understand- 
ing of other features of the Dutch policy, but it may be 
proper again to warn the reader that this expansion came 
about gradually and almost unconsciously. It certainly 
formed no part oF the original plan. The Company was 
according to its charter and its real design a commercial 
corporation^ granted only such military and political 
functions as were thought necesaaiy to enable it to keep 
its place in the eastern trade. Throughout the Com- 
pany's history commerce remained, in appearance at least, 
the main object of its etiatence. 

The principle on which this commerce was conducted!, 
from the beginning to the end of the Company's ejcigtenoe, 
was the principle of monopoly ; that one word gives the 
essence of the Company's oommercial policy. Exclusive 
privileges of tratle were granted in the charter, and were 
emphasised in the earliest instnactions,* Monopoly was 

^ It lA Impofaible lo get accurate fl^rei of the cAtirc armi^ ; Dutch 
uid JaTaneae vitd in fxnp^Praiinp them. Cf, M. I-, van Dtvpiiter. 
GflflCh., 1 1 a3l note. From seven different figures fivcn in the fi™t seven 
Tolumea ol Da Jon§^ I gel tlie JiDprcfision th&ti the arm)* of Alittarftm Ln 
the MtTsntfienth CBntniy foutiifiI ten tn twenty thoiisnnd rnca hi llii; Qvid. 

> " lEJlr- TOOT de fcooplip'lBn/' 1603, Jange, Opk., a : 207, 
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the centra] feature in Coen's boli plan of expansion in 
tbe archipel^gOi whicEi^ within a Httlo more than a gen- 
eration, led to the eubjection of & field of eoramerce 
greater titan that of the whole Mediterranean Sea-* The 
direeioi-B wrote in 1647 to the Governor General to warn 
him against illicit trade» saying that the Compan}' muBt 
not depart from 'Hhe principJo that has been her only 
object from tlie beginning, that the profits of trade may 
he enjoyed by the tihareholdera alone."' The principle 
of monopoly was proclairaed in the instructions of 1650, 
remaining in force for one hnndred and fifty years, and 
it waa expressly recognized in alJ official reports dowu to 
thiit of the committee of 1796 wlti^'h immediately pre- 
ceded the fall of the Company.^ 

Protests against this policy. In the Netherlands and in 
Java, and a^iortive plans to morlify it will ha noted lator, 
as will also itd injurious effect on commerce. In this 
place attention will be directed to only one of the effects 
of the monopoly pc)licy, its influence in forcing tho Dutch 
to war with their European commercial competitors. 

The Dutch fought for trade with the representatives of 

> V*n Reea, KP-, 239. Ab will uppeat imniediatdy, Ci>eii proposed % 
breach in thn mont^polj-. but lils proposal has rf jeeiwl. 

■Jonge, Opk., 8:S- 

•TIjh Imtmctlonji of I6&0 *lat*(i that •' the wbd^e wcl/ara oi Llie Eaat 
India Cooipimy rf ihiji country conBiBl* In ihis, Lbnl ahn may enjoy solely, 
10 Lh« O£olu(i[oii of all tilhora, ihc fm)l£ of ihe trade grafted alono to tcr." 
Chlju. NIR,3;136; Mijer, Vvtt,.. 74. Tho officU! report of 1761 aald 
tbftt the Compntiy'i nims, from tl»p time at the tlrat vcyiige lo ih* Sploe 
IaUiiJa, ^' hftftt b«Q dirpcl«l to i>n\y one obJKl, to hnve enclualTe pOBBOfl- 
aIoii i>f ihetev, uDd so bei^ome sole ii)B«ter ol ibeir truiin and Bplgu. ibat 
mcli a markt^t may bo made for tbpm aw her ^li^Umaa may demimd." 
" Rapport over 'p CDEnpo^EcH Rcgt op dc Groote Otiat, doar R- dc Kluik, 
J, E. van Mijlendoak en W. K. AUine/' yerimiiddliigen Bat. Geu., 1806. 
a8iBB,4fl, cr. Rap[>An r Com. Gen., iTOf, Do Jonge, Opk., [Z:34S. 
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ilf a dosen European nationfi. With the Portuguese 
\(l the English tlie coiiflii^t wa^* especijLll}" Mt-vere. The 
Dutch fleet that arrived in Bantam, in 1596, found 
te Portagueee eatubliehed there, and had a quarrel witli 
tliem ; it wiifl tho bc^jinuinff of a cotifficl thitt ended only 
in 1*)41, when the Dutch captured the important post of 

iii^klakka, itnd broke the power of the Portuguese lq the 
jf 111 pel ago. 
With the English the struggle was longer. The Eng- 
ieh Bought nt lirat the Indian islande, rather than that 
tart of the jnaicLand which has booomc OB^ociated with 
heir name, and the tirsl factories of the l.oiidoti Eitst 
^India Company were Lhoae esl^biished in SuinatiiL and 
^^Bav&, on the voyaj^e of 1601—1603.' fn spite of the fact 
that Dnteh and Engli>;h were theoretically friends, the 
relations between them in the arehipeUjjo differed little 
from Lhoae of Dutch and Pgrtugiieae- The doaire of eatili 
exclude tho other from the trade led to constant coii- 
lict that grew Hometimea into fonnid wjir. An liuHjin 
)uncilIor wrote to the directors in 1618 th:it a plot just 
covered, between the king of Bantam, the EngUtih, 
and the French, to der^troy the Dutch settlement at Jjteatra 
(Batavia), wart tiie fourth of the kind thJit had iiBcn 
^-jnade.^ The siege of Batavia by the Ecgli&h in lOlS 
^Kas already been noLE;d. In 1619 a Dutch fleet of aix sail 
^■(ttacked four ships of ttie London Eant India Company, 
^^nd there was a wevere action in which one English ship 
link and threo others were captured, Tho homo 
ivernmcnts, realising the danger of condicts in the Eaeti 




^Mill, HBL, 1 :2fl; Bru-w, AEIC, 1:161. 
Lnrgdly on ttia roni^irlal In Braiw. 
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and desiring to prevent them, formed by treaty in 1619 n 
" Council of Defence," consisting of an equal number ol 
members of eaab company. The trade wna to be divided 
between tbe two t^ompanies, and Lliis council vvaM to maiiL- 
tain their common interusts. The council w(is eatablished 
at Batavia, and some general articles of the treaty were 
carried into effect. In 1621-lt>22 the council employed 
a combined English and Diitcli fleet in an attack on 
Manila.. Thia eicpeditioUi however, led to a quarrel luid 
separation, and the treaty proved to be a source of evil 
rather than of good- Its proviaioDa were vague, and their 
execution waa impoaaible in the face of the policy of mo- 
nopoly which guided the course of both nittiona. On the 
expiration of the Twelve Yeara* Trace, 1621, the Dutch 
fitted out expeditions which nominally were to act agaiiiHt 
the Poitnguese and Spanish, hut which, under various pre- 
texts, were employed Lo oust the Englit^b from their trade 
fitrongholdB, The '' massacre *' at Amboyna embittered 
feeling for generationa. In anawec to an admonition from 
the directors lo keep on gcKxl terms with tbe English, 
Governor General Coen wrote in 1622 that this could uot 
be done unless the Dutch should leave not only India but 
tlio whole earth ; friendship with tbe English meant tbe 
lota) ruin of the Company,' The political troubles at 
home weakened the support of the English, and emljold- 
ened the Dutch utlaek.^ In 1628 tbe Eogliish president 




n^atd (o the EugliBh ^* dint tlie leut o»ac<afilob gives tbe grcAtefll quiet 

' In IfWO an KnglUh ppppor »t1p woa inkcT!, and lU nargo canflMAWd 
by tha DLitflh ; Hie GoTornor ('UnGnl at Bato^b ivpMfd U> a oomplHiru by 
BftyiJig *' tliat llie Englali wen? LraJUirB and bid no king, and he TTi>ald 
Uoilicm all Ihe liLjury In bi« puner." Brnce^ AEIC* 1 ;44a. 
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and council removed from Btitavia, where they had been 
Auffered to stay for a time by the Dutdi, to a. position in 
the independent slat* of Bantam, which they ma.de their 
political capital and commercial stSipIe in the Euat, Their 
presence there waa one of the m[)tivcs to the Dutch oon- 
qiieat of Bantam, which occurred in lti82, and forced tbem 
to withdraw. The English never regained their position 
ill Java, hut in the eigliteeiitli centnry they established 
posts in other pnrts of the urchipelngo ; throughout the 
century they carried on an illioit trade with the Dutch 
posseBSLons, which tlio Dutch felt as a ^erioua infraction 
of their monopoly, but wliich they were never able to 
alop,^ — _- 

In regard to private merchants of the Netherlands the 
Company maintained a monopoly which was absolute ; the 
Dutch Company wcw never troubled by interlopers or by 
rival corporations. ns was the London Company.* Aftera 
eomparotively short period in which their monopoly was 
iipposed at home, it was accepted by nU the Dutch its a 
permanent institiitinn and regarded ua a |mvt of their 
national grentnusa. The only serious and long -con tinned 
preBSure aiming at a breach of the monopoly came from 
within the Company, and applied not to the trade in 
general but only to that part of it carried on within the 
eastern possessionB. The demand for the opening of the 

' Aa late u 1709 tlie iHreciam thoncM it worth Ihoir while to devoU 
part of VI offioUl coin muni call on to ctiisuriag tho GoYentor Grnural for 
FuTiiiahiDf s^pplSea toan EngJifih atiip ; sbi^ in dlHEn^sB migtit b« holped 
np&ir thtlr 4iuiiLBtsr&, aolhlng loore <;oM ba ftlloAcd, Jougc, Opk.. 
\\:\id. 

' llic yny in wliicb U treated > Bhip of the Wem India Company tha.t 
siLipped at Javn in I72a ww cftlcijlated lo dlflcourage Bimllw visits , om 
UiH acuaimc la Van R^<b, KF., 70-71. 
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internal trade in the Eiifit wak dej^Liued to \k cunstantiy 
repeitted, Hud nevt^r fully sutUfiod. It arose in connection 
with plana of colonization, and the two Copies free trade 
nniJ c-olonizatiun, can best be discussed together. 

Nothing in the charter of the Eodt India Coinp^my 
ahowa tlmt the founders looked beyood ordinary commerce 
to the establishment of j>ennanent Duti;h settlemeots in 
the East, Soon after Ih© beginning of territorial rule, 
hu^ever, the idea wati advanced that colouhatiou willi 
Dut<^h settlers was tbe only way in which to luaure the 
[loaaeaeion of land that hud l^en conquered.' TJiia iden Wfid 
talcen u|j siiid pressed by Governor General Coen after the 
establishment of BiiUivia, and formed one part of a great 
scheme of his that would have changed the whole char- 
acter of the Compftiiy's policy if it had been carried ont, 

Coen saw b<.'fore him a rich country, capable of support- 
ing in comfort multitudeti of people who could earn only 
a bare HubHisience at home. He believed that tbe settle- 
ment of these people in India would ssive tho |>av of gar- 
riaons and Heets, would InereaHe the territorial revennea 
of the Company, and would set free its resources for use 
against fortjign enemies- The financial condHion WfU 
already so bad that he urged hia plan aa the i:rnly way to 
averLr disaster to the ComijaTiy,^ To effect the immigra- 
tion Coen proposed tbat thereafter officials should bring 
their Fiimilien wijli them, that other persons should be 
encouraged to gMTie in the ships of the Company or even 
of private iuJwidualB, and finally, the most important 

* Coeit ftd\^^u<l thlrt plan In dllTvjiMit tcporifi and irHtlnjni exundtDft 
over ■ nuni^irnf yetknt. 1 huve ^iimmHrLEpd ic. ntchoni regnnl lo Lia 
chri>nalo(flOA] development, Iroio l>e Jouge, Opt,, &: 115, und Cava, 
filakkeo. 137, lift 
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purt of the plan, that the internal trade sbculd be tiirowti 
(jpeu to the colonists. Tliev wma to \my (lutiea to the 
[Company, and sell Co it M their wiires, so that it would 
be reheved of the Lurden of coUecling cargoes, but vould 
etill have a monopoly of tha commerce with the mothvr 

sou n try, ^ 

Before leaving ludia, in 1623, Coen gave practical 
effect to liirt tlieory by ui^euiug tlie trade with tlie 
Coromandel coast to the citiz<?us of !tat>iviii. His pi'n- 
poeals were prei^eLted to the Committee of Seventeen at 

lome, were disousoed from time to iinio by thorn, and 
finally tabled iu HJ:i6 ; in l\J21 the Governor General waa 
Htrictiy forbidden to allow lUiy freodcm of trade to private 
[individual," In 1630 the right of internal trade was 
restricted to those who had £2>e(-ial permission for the 
voyage from the Governor General, and many of the 
coloniata returned home. Without tbe cliance to engage 

Iia eommerciai veatures. there was very little to keep them 
in Java' For aouie time Iit.llc was done to further eolo- 
tiizalion ; the Indian oflicial» either agreed with the view* 
of the home government, or were cautious and half 
hearted in urging achnngt.\^ In the inatructiona of 1650 

I it was stated to be the intention of the Company to favor 
the ciUzens of BatavJn so far aa it could without injuring 

' Jguge, Opk,, &:e. Hia proposidft went so fwcTeu at to admit men of 
all n&ilonatkiefl, picepL public enBintfiii, tn tnuie at Bnt:iTia, Suikk^n, 124, 

» Joflgp, Opt,, 5 ! 3 ff. Coen Uttd aoipe coloiiistfl, bat of ft Tvry poot 
cLua t tbey nertf mosily diBi:lLar^^ auldiera aJid AKllora and abiinduned 
troinen, a godlMi lai that ^ve morp troublB Ibfin the^ were wcrtb. See 
ficMET. ''KolDnJsatjeapJavB,'*Tijd. TLV,, 1&19, 17 nil. 

'Governor General Brouvtr ia Dircctom, 11335, Opk., &;210; Gov- 
ernor General van JHemen i» Direitonj, IfllU-lflll, i"A.. 5:'24'>, 553, ThR 
ComTDJltee of St^veoli^eik ropliod Lo Vau Dii?inen that ilie maiti reason for 
Uio formatioii of the Coup&aj bad been lo make g&m by ibolbUing com- 
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itself, but as the whole welfare of ihe Company was eaid 
Lii another part of the inetTuctlona to depend oa ite ab- 
solute monopoly of trade, t!ie oitizens had very little to 
wliioli Lo lonk forward,' 

It would be unprofitable to oarrate in detail the pro- 
posala for a more liberal system in the Company's com- 
meroial syutem in the East. The evils of this aysteni 
were apparent in ladiii, in dotorring colonization, in 
throwing into the bands of natives or foreigners the 
trade that might have been carried on by Dateh citizens, 
iind in stimulating smuggling by tbeae foreignerr^. by the 
Dutch citizens, and by the officials of the Company them- 
aelvea. Representations were frequently made to the 
home governmeat, to be met only with the old reply, that 
the Company had exclusive monopoly for its policy and 
could not tolerate pompetition from any source-' 

Interest in the question of coloniinlion did not revive 

pQtlUon, uid honce they wan opposed to Qotniii«ToiaI ODiobleB. ti. P. vaa 
deu Bergi *"E^ii Htaetbicdlt van de Baiaviaaache Burgerij,'* Tijcl. TLV,, 
lB7fi,22:53rt. Bi-rg prJnifl pefitlonfl of tlie Baiavli-n cHlzeiiB (or lietier 
ti-i«tm(Ftil, thai wpr« coanidered for a tlm« but led to nothing, 

' Ml|er. Vt>n.. 74, 114. The directcra naked for Iho opinioa of tbe 
IfirHAn offlcinln. uni In this case ihny HupporLed tho TnoDopoly. Schtff. 
Kol, Tijd. TLV., 13«», la&cote, 

"Forlhofreo-lr^aoKheint* *flerl060Mfi Vnn llcca, KP-, Sfll It; De 
Reus, K0C..26G tt and BeJl*gfli SdblfT. Kol. TiJd- TLV,, l&flB. 117 ff. 
Kabl3 bteipntB a resolulbn ol the CommltUa o! Seventeen, IBGI, ae 
biddtnit the ladi&n govprnmcnt to show in ode rati nn id executing tho bwa 
concwnLng mde monopoly, bat In 1670 the dirertora wrote to the Gov- 
ei-DOr Geneml Ihat ibe tnde of ptfvkie indivJctuaU had proTt-d 1o be 
■' bfcfinful, yen. ntliii^nts , , , a pcsL und aore In tho Company's body," 
ftnd tbtl tt would niln the Company unlt*» vi^oroimly oppnsed. Joiigu, 
Opk., fl ; 160, iL appean trtm ih« coTjituctJ or ln?atie8 ruiulfl with uativo 
princes tb*l tlio principle of 4?iccpLlng JiidiviiEouIs from the Conxpaay^s 
monopoly by grarir.lng tlt'^m piu«as to trade iii tbe Inmrloi vraa maSc- 
UlD«d, JoQe«,Oplr,»7:37V(CbeHboii, 1681J;fb.,8:U4^(BULlflin, 16g<JJj 
«b^8,2(U{MaULnQi, 1706). 

^^ 
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until near tLe middle o£ tlie eighteenth century^ when 
Baron van Imhoff presented to tlie directors a scheme for 
a reform ol the Irmlitional policy, which won great favor 
at the time, and led to his appobtment aa Governor 
Geiierah^ A itovelly in the plan that InihoGT altenipted 
to earry out was the estalli^hment of an agricultural 
colony. A Iqw Dutoh peasants were led to emigmter and 
were given land, but the attempt, the only serious one of 
its kind in the hbtory of the Company, proved an entire 
failure. Thu diret;tors imposed impracticable conditioua 
as to the settlenieot of the colonliita, and surrounded them 
with all sorts of restrictions. The colonists wasted their 
time on ci-cpa unsuited to the place, were diacoui-aged by 
the competition of the natives and by violence suffered 
from them, and dwindled away.' On the point of com* 
mercial freedom lmhf>fF secured some uoncessionH, but 
nothing approaching to real freedom of trade iu the 
iircbipelago ; trade was conducted aa before by foreigners 
uud by the Company's Bervauta rather than by the Dutch 
citiacna ill whose favor the privileges were auppoeed to 
be granted. 

The attitude of the government in the eighteenth cen- 
tury can be read in a raeraorial of Governor General 
Mossel, written in 1752.^ He realized the evils of the 
monopoly, and proposed that it should be limited to trade 

> Medbla were atruuk wlih ImbofTfl bust on OQe &Ldfl. '^ Spf4 neliorun 
t^mporum " -^d the rtvar^e; li« wsih ivat out to India in m Bhip apMialJy 
buiH mid Biioed De JlrrateUer <te(ormer). Kalfl, " Een kolouiosl ber- 
Toraier." Iiid, Gida. lBfl4. 1 : »60. 

3 Tlte (aiAl aQmb«r of tb^s? colonlBtB vis not more tbui t BCofe or 
iwo. Soe tlie ftMonnt tti theDi in J. aagemann. '*0™r d« Eucopceche 
boerin. lU2-l7flO.'* Tijd. TLV., \m&. 17:60 fl. Schlff. Kol.. 145-163, 
prtntfl ft i^oaiinent dpschbing th^tr later tondiiiou 

* Joage, Opk„ 10 r tOB-'^aa, eailooiaily 2U B. 
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in certain art ides and with C4^rtain couuti'Ieii. The 
sovereign^ he *ai"l. must not ply a iitiiverml trude, "for 
not evti-ytliiut^ oan be run prrtlitubly "; iL aljould confine 
iUjtilf lo *^diatiiigui»Led and privileged" artlctea, suited 
to lis liigh estHlc, and lut Llie c^ommon people live from 
tba refusi; (iifvaf)^ from wliicli tliey vtMilt} iiiiike aumll 
prolitH when no one elr^e could. The Umil of Mo^^s^rji 
Bcheme \k-^ ihe s;imc that reiidervd fruitkau all the others; 
the "refuse" from the Compjtny'a Iriido did not eutisfy 
privrtte cntrcproueurtt, aud they traded either not at a]l 
or illicitly in competition with the Cumpctny. Every 
few years down to the end cf the century there wh-s ji 
so-called " regulation of the free trade," which was rouUy 
a revision of tlio previous reelrigtions. The Conipaijy 
in&iut4iined it^ monopoly unbroken utmot^t to the last.^ 

The main part of the Company's commercifll policy 
was eiiilwdied tji the one idea of munopuly ; other 
features were less important. Current niercaniilist ideas 
were expressed in a reluctance to pay speeie for wareu 
purchased, and reiterated inetruetionH to make purcliaseu 
only uilh goods,^ So far as any tnuJe was pcrmittcj 
in the East aside from that carried on by the Company, it 
was. confined In narrow limibi, to miniTuise its danger to 



^ Jonge, Opk., ^, 11-19, conuinii & a^ttrnt number of theM regolL- 
<#)Tii -, man details could be found by Marching tbc rUlcaAtboFk, Htrus, 
wOC., Sfll* dat^i the beiglnntriB: of n inotp libera) r^me fiom Governor 
UeiiBral vui der Pinm I77t ', from theo oa ttie roonopol/ viu cnjmblin;. 
WhmC tn&7 be ref^qrd&l u iin liifmctioti nf ibe monopoly princLple befoto 
ItiBt Ume was tlu? caULbllnSmFUt. \a 17GI, under charlvr from itie ludian 
gOvemra^nL, u1 a eoiupnnj to Ifade wilh Ibe w«si cout of Sumatm: li 
wunbflkheJ in ITfi?, iktid SO-ciiUpd " fret-tndo " reintroduced, Jongc, 
Opk.. 10:3niiiolc>. 

ipf. Daen, Siukkra, 81, S6 ; Joa^ OpiL, 4^370; tho mow idetia 
conaUaLiy rvnpiww, 
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the Compan}\ nini wiia reguliiijiil for the benefit of niknu- 
fut'turett ill tin- Netlieriuuds.^ 

The carrying tiwle uf tiie Company wan oi-gmiized on 
an e]al>omto syotena, eatnllbhed in lime of war and re- 
liiiiiMing unmodiliu^i tluuughout tbe lultr periiid. Tlio 
aliit»s sailed aUv*i/8 in ilutls, uf wliiuli three ccuumoulj left 
tJiB NeLherlanda in a ytHf. Mont of the abij.>3 returned ia 
on*? gr*?iit bod)% the **rttiini-fleel " which wna required 
by iho dii-etitoi-ri to avoid the Englbb Channel, and sailed 
}»omo by the riorih of Scotland to lesaeu the duuger of 
attucb. It l* siud thill the voyage occupied ordinarily six 
or seven iniijitlis." The njean nuMLber of siii^is leaving 
ibe NelheHanda uiinuitlly wns lesa ihaii Iwenty-tive, tak- 
ing the figurea for the whole period, Lt>03-1781.3 



' Privnte is-jde !LC mijui of llie puiu tici^pl Bjiluvia wlu i-lllmr pm- 
biblteJ or vav. burdcneJ wlUi exirn dudCft. As tm exjiLiipJi? of tbe way 
lit which t.itii[c '^a^ uMuliJed to M^r iho vic^A of iUc ^fiwmtvvni may be 
tlteJ ft reg^Lituiluu ot I7ill. Tu Iavuj' direct U'ftilv nkli ilii- port of MalFikkA 
a double duly tTa.q lj<vl<'tl oti oil gooiii brought to Java frorii otber paru 
of the fltniu <jf M.iUkkii. Jout-*, OpiL* 10 1 3d0, rUnTe fuuud e^idenco 
irf a dittire to pKiln.1 i\w liimtu maiiurnuurerii uuLy In the IfttLdr part cf 
iheeLghUenth century'. Il wa^ onJumd in 17&y (Jongei 0]>k., 10 j ^tl], 
'*tci eapporL tLt fabtorica ol our uatlr? country," Xhrtl n<j wo<:i|]ena other 
tliui tbc^ inaite In tlie ^'etlll!dAlldH Hliould be lULporl^d or Hold, aod in 
1802 Wien tefarred to Uio rwtmtluns od trnde na iiecenaftry to proiecl 
UQQie mximfoctures- I t^ve aeeii uolblug like tlic |i]-<ivii^i<'ri Impoeed oa 
the tnndiin K.mI India Compflii j In thp <!hn.ner of IGliJ, \^ Idch requJrvd It 
to «iport Krglidi tnftOijf»ciun« lo the value of £lftU,[KM) iti a sea»on, 
Brnoe, AEIC. 3:133- 

» H#ns, XOr., 121. In the voyi^e d^scrlbpd by Leupe (■*VrouTi?ii 
aAiL boord van Conipimniewhcpt-n," (nd- Gida, IH«l, 2-e8'J) ths fchip 
uouMiuied more ibar it year in leacbiiy; Batavia, For lurlber details the 
reader m teffrreA to (lopnn, " f.otcevallPii van epn Hollanilach irloaracMp 
in lBii5i'^ pi! Oide, IBltft, S ^t'a ? ; nnd the RuonyiDOru arliiU m Bijd. 
TLY., IWia, 2 ; 0:202 fl., enlitleil ^' He titvelhebbfli eener relourvlool." 

■ Reae, NO(\, HI*. He mmparvs th* flguiVR of ia47. wbpr aS2 Bhipa 
anived %l Batavi* ftvta abroML 1p 1607 orer lix hundred bLguii bud 
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The character of the comnierce of the Dutch East 
India Compitny nm be learned fron^he figures given f<ir 
the cargo of a return-fleet of eleven flhijw hi 1739J In 
tbouunds of gulden tbo figures were as followa : The 
total waa 231G ; of tliU amount a little over 1000 were 
credited to the mninlaiid* and tlie remainder came from 
the islands. Some of the wares cjuui? from other sources 
than Java, tea from China, and spices from the Molucca 
group J premising that I give the vslues of the main 
wares in the order of their importance ; t^a, 4G0, uoffee^ 
SQij pepper^ 2112, augar, 67, mace, 59, nutmegs, 33, camphor 
33, indigo, 29, cloves, 25, gambier (cutch), 22. Varjationa 
would ap^war uf coiJi"se fn:m year to year, but so far as 
regards Java the general character of tbe trade remained 
the same throughout the eighteenth eentury. It was 
based on a few great staples tbat could be grown to 
advantage in the island and that were eagerly denired in 
Europe. It was the object of the Company to control tlie 
source of supply of these article!^, and by regulating the 
amount thrown on the market in Elnro|ieto fix pritrej^ as Jl 
pleased- An early historian of the Company * says that if 
a surplus of any product aecumulated, it was buried or 
burned rather than that it should be sold on a d^lining 
market- 
In payment for these wares the Company enportcd to 



BAlllDe £hipi trvl«d w1[JiI>utcb TndlA from AoiericBKndtttadilbr coaniHis 
of Eunjp«, JflarofjfffTW. Koloclea, ISt+T, Si, 

^ Qorcmor Oenenkl Voli^kenlcr lo Dirc<ton, ]*^Q, Jonge. Opkn, fl : 28fi- 
»7, Wtih thli lint may be compwwl ^nnilier HUitomfliil in Goveruor 
Q«lieAl Hoom to Uinwto™, 1707, Opt., 8: IS&-U'J, whlcb gi^« atmai 
ibc ttme Impreation, 1q the ctf;hti'fnlh fZcniLiry epicca farmed i% murli 
lew Importuit pari ol iJje indti tlian in this seveaLctutli. 

' VitL«ntijn, quoted in Vu £««■, KP,. SS& 
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'ndia Rpecie and mftnufactares^ mainly textiles^ bo far as it 

maJe payment &l all in a eommerciat sense. It is a i-emark- 

iftble featnre of the East India Company that a very large 

proportion of its wares came to it in a political rather than 

_«i economic way, as tribute and not by exchange. This 

'as true especially in the later period of tlie Company's 

ifitory in Java, when ita real trade dwindled away until 

became inconsiderable, la the beginning the Company 

itruded like any other merchant^ ett^bliahing faotoi-ieB 

where ita agents collected the wares of the country and 

leld them For shipment. These factories were maintained 

r,* but declined consljintly in the amnnnt of products 

supplied, in proportion to the amount reL-eived in the 

^ay of *' contingents" and "forced deliveries." 

Both contingonte and forced deliveries were supplies of 

products exacted annually from the native governments 

»of Java fls a recognition of the aitpremacy of the Company. 
In theory the contingents were fixed amounts of products 
due annually from the native rulers for a small return or 
for nothing, while the forced delii'eries varied in amount, 
ftnd were sold to the Company for a price agreed upon, 
lo their origin contingeula were purely political tribute. 
while the deliveries bad the appearance of economic 
Gontmctfl- In fact, however, both were polttiuiil in 



I 



■ An Idea of one of them U glrcn in a repcirt by Mciuel, 1747 (JcJige, 
n[ik. , 10 : 222) - rnfle in BuitaiEi wiu narried nn In A ^nrtresn in Uie city. 
by u commiuidDr And eomf^ Bubordiiiaio agcnu, vr^ch a garrleot] of tht^t^ 
Dompsinif'if. 1 hUTf ncpn little tit eUoiv jiitit the L^hitrHcier u( tbe rt'liilona 
b^lwten the Dutch n-j^ntB aod the native or PhineBe merehmits. A pLqubb 
In B contract ^ith Bantum, \i^B^ iOpW.^ 8:21i>), leads ono to ttupccl that 
Gf Fn tlieae reL-iticnit wtrc not puMy eccnoiiilc ; by Lhls dause non^ r>r th« 
DompBR^'e people, buying wiireH, vuaH to Take tbem avrny hy loToe b«for* 
the seller had t^reed to the price and reeeired it. 
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disira,ct«r and no ilistitiction can be observed between 
tliem.' 

In the early treaties made by the Dnlch with the native 
goTerDinenls the provbione were mainly politioni, bearinj; 
on qucstiona of alliance, of cxtraLiition. iLpd the like ; other 
proviaions gave the Dutch trading privileges in the ititfi- 
riDr, buL nothing nioru.' First in Lhe treaty with Mnluruni', 
1877, the Soenan promised to supply four thousund meas- 
ures of rice annually to the Company al tlio market price. 
Soon aft^jrwiLFib (1786) the Sultan of Hantam was forced 
to agree that all the pepper of his dominionH should be 
sold to the Company at a certain price per pourid.' About 
the same time lhe contingent syHtem vvhn introduced into 
the Prp(ingerregeiicies(formerly dependent on Matarftm, in 
western Jav'a), and each of the native rulers there had set 
for him a certain amount of pepper, indigo, cottun yam, 
or the likct that he must get from hia people nnd give to 
the Company* The systeni spread rapidly after ita estab- 
lishment. With every increase of their political power 
the Dutch worked deeper into the native organisation, and 



Pfmrlngi-TiU were often jKild. rontlTigent* w^rv, wi far sa 1 know, always 
Hiipd iTi amount iMendelv. Stoat* P^ Mya (hut d^liveriei tncliid«l the 
vtrole crop nf a diatricl. Thiii wbji iioiiictimpA true, ofi m thr BanUtm 
mAl> nf IfWfl, but more cinimnnly a [Trrtaln lamuiLt vtaa %Hiiu)Hf6 f^r 
d*nwiy. The Dot^h did not necuro in Ihjn way ■ perfeeily w^nlRr wip- 
ply i stmI auclunnoifs LppThr in the aniounr^ af coffee drlivtrvJ !7I4- 
llbs (OplL. 11:08), mnd the TfgfntA often U\\ Tat IwhlDd tlii-lr tJiicaRC- 
mcnUi {{b.. 11 : ISSh fClrinfl a Ifsl of prodUcU vrhicb Ui« re^enla liad pAld, 
hud nhlch Uier ailll owed in 1760). 

>Cr. De Jonge, Oph., 3:112(001 MeeilU4) ; StA^: &:T0; 6:380; 
I&3. 

■De Jftnire, OiM-, 7 :A1, Tfl^t; P;Slfl. Tba tadtr repiUtliig ik6 eon- 
Un^eDl ir««"> la t^ rreaniEen (prli>li'd In TlH TLV,. \m\ l7:iiC<aa.) 
wuivoadtnldM, notiee9kigiveaiaU. L,TuiDeT«ut«r*ti«ch.,9 ; ?0. 
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led more rulera on wliom they could impose their 
:s. The list of wares tiiken grew until it covered most 
of (be nalive pniducLs of any coiumercial value, acd the 
Dutch used their opportunity to introduce through the 
ineana of contiiigenta some new warea wtich they thought 
might be produced to Qdvaiitag-On^ 

The way in which the system was founded on the native 
political organizabiou is described by a Dutch official who 
wiw innortlieaat Java at the close of the eighteenth century. 

"According to a. principle of the feudal system of gov- 
ernment the country or the land ia the property of the 
prince or the landlord ; and since the coaat provinces have 
been ceded by the native princoa to the Company, it hae 
the property right in the Ifind there. This land, divided 
up iuto great dlHtrlcts, it ciakes over to regents, under the 
name of Adipattija, Toemtingongs, etc., on conditiona com- 
monly rftllpd rontractSi whereby these regents pledge them- 
selves to furnish products, some for nothing nnd some for 
a fixed payment, ae well ae to do aervices and in case of 
war to support the Conipany with atrmcd men. On the 
other hand, these regents turn over the land again to the 
common Javanese, to cultivate it, and to pay over to tLem- 
Helvea a part of the fruits and produce, that they may he 
able to supply tbeir contingents to the Company nnd sup- 
port themselves. ... In this way the regents can be 
regarded as great fanners (^Pfifftera^ who have leaded land 
from the Company and lease it out again in small diviaione 
to the common people/''' 

The advantages of this system to the Dutch ftre obvioua. 



'Dirkvao Hogendnrp, '^Syliets of Proeve" (llfflJ) ; from an eilrRCl 
Eu EEmlresumd, 2. Hljla^ LL., p. 152. 
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Taking the native organiiatioti as they foumi it, ihey used 
its taxing power to secure the wares they wntited, and 
wore eo relieved from the ceceasity o£ buildijig up an 
extensive commercial organizfltion of their own. The 
wmna that tliey paid tlie regents for their forced deliveries 
were far behiw the market prices of the goods, Eiud they 
saved all the expense of adminislnttion by making native 
ollicialB do their work. The evils of the system will 
appear in diecussJiig the coniitioa of the natives in the 
period of the Compatty. From the very fact that the 
r>utch refused nil the resiJonsibiHty of adminiatriLtlon, 
while they inci'ajisfd the Ijurdoiis on Llie iiaUve organiza- 
tion^ the faults of the native political system were magni- 
fiod many fold., and every gain of the Dutch implied a 
disproportionate iticrease in the labor and hardships of the 
common people. 

In previous sectiouB 1 have described tlie general fea- 
tares of the Company's coirraercinl system : there remain 
to be considered in this connection only the details of the 
Company's policy in regiilatiu^ production and prices in 
Javfk. for illiietratiori I ahall take the coffee and augar 
cultures, two of the moHt important cultures in Java in the 
eighteenth century. 

Coffee had been introduced from Arabia in the latter 
part of the Bevente&nlh centuryJ The demand for the 
product grew mpidly in the Netherlands, and the Com- 
imny'ti directors wrote constantly to the Indian govern- 

« ThB date of tlie IntPodncHon of the coffee tree Twiaa m given In dll- 
fennt author* (1661. I&if6, 1723J -, it hu nat BCemc^ worth vchlU to ilft 
th« eeldflnce on this pninf. 1'. A. Lrup*. ■^Itivwrlrg dtr kulUjkulLuur 
of Java," BIjd. TLV.. [ft5B» TJ : fiO. «iys that ihe coSve waa brouphc to 
JjiTs aa a ourioojty La IQO^, and that the fir»l Java coffee came to markoi 
in 1712. 
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meet urging an increaae in the amount supplied for Ihe 
return-fleet. The governirjent met this demand in the 
ch a racrte fistic way, stiinuliiting production not IhroiigJi 
the offer of highei' prices, but through commands kid on 
the native regente to fatnieh the amounts required as con- 
tiugontfl or forced deliveriea. As it takes the coffee treo 
some jeara to reach maturity, there was almost always a 
diNerepancy hetween the nmount produced iji Java and that 
which tiie direLloi-a thought they eoidtl sell to good sd van- 
tage in the Netherlands ; tliis led to violent fluctuations in 
the government's policy, and to moat arbitrary orders in 
Hie amouuta demanded and the prices paid, To make up 
a decline in the Company's revenue the price paid for the 
coffee supplied was reduced in ITSfi. and this price was 
again cut in 1726.* The motives and pretexts en which 
the Company acted may be seen in an order of the 
executive committee in The Hague confirming this 
action. It recited tike fall of the Company's profits, 
complained that the natives were growing rich at its 
expenKC (I), and charged them with using ihf tr money to 
buy firearms ; it ordered thai the priee should be reduced 
one-h[Uf, and that one-half of this lower price should be 
retained by the Company because of the low state of itu 
treasury, hut that interest on this should ho paid to tlie 
regents, and presents made to them, to secure their influ- 
ence in effecting the change,* Tlie amount of coffee de- 
livered to the Company had declined to one-hiilf in 1730 ; 
natives neglected or destroyed tlieir plantations in epite of 
the threats of the government. Jn lesa than tive years, 



> Rapport* 1731. Opk,, 9: lfl9, 
' Verbaal d. Hangwhe Besoignfh, 1727. Opt., 9 ■ ftS. Pirt r>f the pny 
*am«liiiiw took tbc form of track. 
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howevon the governmont was commanding what it had 
juat before prohibited; it saw no other wfty to protect 
itself agniiist tlie great supply of coffee wliich it hiid, 
stimulHted them tjt uproot the excessive coffee trees, and it 
forbade the planting of more. It followed thia p<jlioy from 
1733 OD, in various parts of Javo, but changed before 1T40, 
and began again to order the establishment of new plan- 
tations.^ 

Up to a certain point it received the product rf these 
plantations nt fixed lowpricea; beyond that the producers 
must be content to let their crop spoil unless they could 
market it, in spite of severe pcnaltioa, through smugglers. 
In 1744 native rulers cotoplained that the Conipnuy would 
Lake from them only a quarter of the crop that they could 
(lelivpr.* The conditions nf the coffee culture were mopo 
settled in the latter part of the eighteenth century, but 
the ^-icos of the Company'a policy continued as long as 
iteelf existed, in 1788 the directors wrote to the Gov- 
ernor General that, to stimulate the coffee culture, he 
miglit assure the natives that there would be no more 
eilirpntion, or prohibitions, but in May, 1790, an order 
vfas given that the cultivation of coffee in northeast Jnva 
should stop. In September of the same year another 
order was issued thut the culture ahould be etiinuhitcd in 
every possible way.^ 

Sugar clifTered fn:)m coffee in that it was a mannfacturcd 



in de Jakatmacho Boven- 



' Kkrk dc Rciu, NOC, 22P 3. 

' Tml!o!l, *■ ReU vin rtou Ganv. Gen, 
Iflndfln." Bijii. T!,V, , IBflS, 2.7: 337. 

■Jou^e* Opk., 12:100; VeTh, iTaVA, 2:237. gaollax UojienAfttp^s 
ftrrlrbv In 17^^ tha prL'^ palJ the nitlVMrr>r LhdroorT» wu little over 
Dhe-tcnih iLnt whicli had \>cvh p^Jd id the carlj porL of the century. 
The Oorcrnor C^nflntl eicoNd llie poUc:^ on tbo grouud oJ a acucitj o| 
UiOiLF> riEiii UFiarpliis oi coffee. Opt., 13 :33. 
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produot, Tequiring to be put through macbine processes 
before it wwg fit for raavkat* It voa mantfostl.y irapos- 
sibk for the governmeiit to impose deliveries of sugiir on 
tbe native i-egeats ; Chinese were the only Onentals com- 
petent ti:» rlirect the [ii'odiirtinii, and tliB Chinese were out- 
side of the niitive political organization- The way in which 
this difficulty was met appears frnni a sugar contract of 
1707,^ There were three parties to this contract— the 
Dutch government* the ChinamaT], who promised to sell his 
product to none but the government, and a native official, 
who ceded to the Chinaniim Un- a certain time the land for 
the culture, and agreed to use liiB influence to Beeure the 
nccc&aai"y labor. The government controlled the culture 
by making advances to the Chinamen for their outtit, and 
by using ita political power to get for them tha land, 
labor, and f*npplieB that they needed.* 

During the early part of the ftlghteenth century there 
was a great fall in the price of sugar in Europe, and the 
directors of the Company thought it noccssiiry, as in the 
case of the coffeo culture, to restrict productiou and to 
lower the price paid for the product, The Company bad 
money invested in many of the niiUs, ivnd therefore could 
not, as in the coffee culture, proceed by the Himp)a meth™! 
of extirpation. It did, however, in many regulations 
estending through the eighteenth century, forbid the 
establishment of new mills, and even their transfer from 
one part to another of the ialaod,^ On the olher band. 



' Scs for thesf jkiihu xnd athPT ileTAilR N, P. van 4pn B«rg, "Da 
SuikPTindtulHu np -lava ptidcr ht^t bcptiiur ran de Goat Indincbe Com- 
p*Kiiic/' Dtf Economiai. 1092. 2 ; ifta^SlC, 012^135, 

' Thesi? JT-giiliLJoiLig WPTiL iiiia Tiiiniir^ dr^lnll? aboi^t IhP Ih^aL dlqirlhu- 
lionof the mills, aaMori in Moaaors prDposait 1760. In 1711 ilie Lidiaa 
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it maintained a monopoly of the sugnr tratJe that en- 
abled it any timo to break the prices it paid to the 
producer* 

The inveHtigaLor on whose work any one musfc now rely 
who attempts to describe the course of the Company'a 
finances, prefaces his history with the statement that it is 
impossible to give a clear suminary of the Company's 
fiiianaial development.^ No one, not even the most fa- 
vored of its con torn poraries, knew just how the Company 
stood at any give:i time. A dniible wet of books was 
kept, in whleh the buHinc!^ done in India and in Europe 
was accounted for separately, and a real balance way never 
drawn. The books were kept jealously guarded from 
the public, and seem Hometimes to have been kept secret 
from the directors themselves* Accounts were published 
oocasionally to satiafy the terms of the charter, but tliey 
gave no idea of tlie Company's actual condition. The 
only way in which the general public eould eatimate that 
wEis through the dividends declared, and the dividends 
themselves formed no critei-Lon by wliich to judge of the 
Company's prosperity. Tlie accounts which have been 
preserved eliow thut froni an early period in the Com- 
jiany's history its dividends stowi in no relation whatever 
to it« pj'ofitH. Sometimes no dividends wore declared in 
years when the Company had made money; more fre- 
quently dividends were declared in the yeara when the 



goTon^moal cfltfibLiblicd a tax to pri>r«ct Hie mlJU nruand BatavLi from the 
cDDipeLilioii or tUt n^i t\i .Invn-, iliQ dij^clora rLboLialicd iWuf^ Evca in 
iTtia tha goT^TTimtMLt «ju< npfXAcil lo alloMtn^ sugar mills to be erected 

* K. de Reoi, NOC, 161- T mii« v'^tcr I'TtLb nurk for all deirUl?. 
Not the leui Interefiiliig pftrt i>f tlie boohc la lia appcntliue. glvlci; in 
tsbubr form aeruln nupBClfi nf ih« Company'i flacLl (Ipirelopmeni. 
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Compfiny lost monej- The tendency wiis to decinre a 
dividend trvery year, and most of the two hundred years 
of the Company's existonce were marked l>y the diviaion 
umong tUe at cwk holders of suma nuiging from liij pet 
i.f-iit to 20* 30» 40, or 50 per cent uf iLe capitsil wUJck.* 

When there were no pn>Rt», divideiiJ^ wc-i-ts diMhui-st^d 
^vilb money borrowed for the purpose ; tlii» came to be the 
legiilar course of action in the later period of the Com- 
pany, until the declaration of the liLSt dividend in ITSlJ. 
The Indian Eiccouuts aliow constant losses fixini 1093 cn» 
and the home accounta were always unfavorable after 
1736. The Company lived through m*>at of the eighteenth 
century oa credit^ and one of the mast Aatoni^Lhjg fea- 
tures of its history is tho fact that its oredit remained good 
almost to the laat. Vcrelst, succcsaor of Clive aa Chair- 
man of the Select Committee, wrote liome from India in 
1738, when the Company had long been hopelessly insol- 
vent, that the extent of the credit of the Dutch exceeded 
all conception; their billa drawn to an enormous amount 
in Europe on Bengal and Sladras were Golicitod as favors^^^ 
Even in 1781 shares of the Company sold for over two hni]- 
dred. It must be that not only the affairs of the Company 
were kept secret* but that the public wiis systematically de- 
ceived. Klerk de Reus shows that the directors falsified 
accounts sent them from India, and 8om€ of the Indian 



iSoBlbfl Itil in De Rqeik, B«lla^ VI. The claJmof Hooft In the State* 
General, l83&-I8iS0 (De Waat, NISG-, 1 ; SU). ihut the Ewt loJln Com- 
pftny (liTldM ftnnimlly W%. uikfng ihe meRji nf Uieytnra innz-Hftfl^ Is hoi 
itLT Irom the Imth ; Rbub compul«E lotal dividends of uTei ^000% or ortr 
18%iijc»t (SOC, IB1>- Van Alphen'a iirtimat* ju the same Bession, Ibat 
ibeCoutpAny divider] tauil proflu of 2,QO0tlXK>,U0O gulden, li an erideui 
MftggoratioQ, WiaJ, KJSG., \i223. 
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utiiuixed prosperity. The iiccounte for the early part of 
it art? liLi^king. mul the criticiama ol the Coiiipany made 
at that time in the Netherlands ware biaasad and are per- 
haps (jiitiuatworthy,^ We have, however, at the end of 
iho first quarter ueutury of the Coiupftoy's oxiatente, an 
exposure of its condition by Coen, which shows that for 
a uumber of years it had been running behind/' The 
causes were the same which constantly reappear after- 
ward, the failure to make eiiou^rh out of trade to tiover 
tho expenfte of the commercial and military establish' 
nient.^ The ti^uree given by Klerk de Reub, beg'innin^r 
in 1689j show profita in India, but apparently this favor- 
able change had occurred only a litUe while before.* 

From then untiJ 1593_ the years in which loHiies are 
recorded are exceptional ptki» ia^the only really proaper- 
oua period in ihe hiatory of the Company.* Before tlie 



' Am KH ej:&mpLo of one of Uiue aec Le Mftire'o '* Remoi^etruice/^ 

■Seo Cocti^fl report in De Jcnge, Opk, 4:870 6., nnd Lis "Advya, 
Vertoogh, and Pomcien v. Res-" camkltcii, 07. 116, 131J, 

■ Cocn wmT* la IC:*:^ {Smkken, i-JO) \hM the ebiiia, factoriM, Aad peo- 
}rla «inpUkyed by Cbc CouipaiLj in tha cloih trade i^ont ni'iru Ihan the profits 
ovi Ibe t:\oi\i. A Urge part of tbo CviuEutiij^a ineAua bad bet^n used to 
secure powefi^on oi iho SplC6 Ibt^iiils (rb., 11^). Aji early as 1614 Sir 
TbomoA Ro«, Ambofsador to tbt^ Mogul court, advls<^d the Engtiflb to 
avoid a territorial eaUbllabment «h[cL voi;ld conauuifl their pr(jfli.e i he 
Lrkatancfld tbe DuLcta, '*th«Lrde4il pay coaaamraalt thagaia." Mill, SBI, 

* SKQorcmcjr Qvoeral Brouvrerto DirKtun, 1630 ; Opk,.5:2Sl. He 
uid tbac Jn the period IttlS to 103!2 the ei(ies9 of gRina over loBMa bad 
b«ni only 300,000 gulden ; in ihe three yeaia following 163S tie nei 
gMOM sventKi-d orcr ],0O0,(KK) kuIeI^o s year De Rcuh'a Egures, U) bQ 
tonnH tn Bi]iiliig0 V, vera Uk«a fram tlie atai^mBnt coftiplled by P, van 
Dam, bal aevtr pnbliabed. 

* In the middle oC tbe centary chers wat a period of depresalou. Vtu 
Goeua, Id hia report of IQ6A (*'V€rtODab wegeQa den preaeiiceii Staat," 
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end of the seveDteeiitli centarj the Company's trade had 
begun tti tletiliiie, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century it hud practically ceased to exist in Java, ©icept 
in so f&r as it rested on a political ba^is. 

In 1T4T we read that tho sales of tho Conipany in 
BanLara scarcely deserved tbo name, and that the trade 
from the Netherlands to India returned no profit.' When 
the Governor of the northeast coast arrived at his post 
in 1754, he found his warehouses full of manufactures^ 
oLoth and otLer goods^ which had long been lying un- 
salable ; the Ccmpaay did practically no buainess 
there.* 

It is true that the Dutch limited the market for sales 
in Java by getting so large a part of their products ou 
the contingent system, but during the time when their 
trade ia the island woa declining, their commercial rivals 
were still able to find A ready market for the wares that 
they smuggled in. Commercial competition roust be 

BijilTLV„ 1866, 1:4: Ml D.), said tUt the oonditbn of the Com- 
pany bod decllutj furaomv yi!dra ; " AU lbs Indiui IftcLoHoe are burilBQod 
wltJi one ot anolber d]0icult7," viu^ lusBfeB nith«aL goina, bOBiDfBB vitb- 
9iit profit* dacllue of trod&i Jock of capliali losses at aca. 

>Ra[>port of Mo&wl* 174T, Opk., 10:122. "Extract uit een 8&creet 
Beeoigne," 16,, p, ISI. 

MoMel, in bis Memoir* 1763 (Opk., 10 :2ie (TOt "^lo^s lt«l the Com- 
pauy had beeu uuabK wUh ^L lu mpedlents. to uiahe Lnyubcru near 
&:toMSh commnTciai profit fit Bntavia during the lut fifty y«arfl to meettbs 
oxpeiues of the eambtlfibmsnt, 

" Memorie of ElarLliLglif, Opk.* 10: 35n, A later governor of ibe aaino 
dlHtricl Btapried (Vfin der Burgh. Memone* HbO, Opk,, 11 : 47{>) that ha 
niibde the Compnuy^B trnde prijUiatile, tut lib report eeBuis uot to dcHcrvQ 
credence ; h aucnsaor luld tliM the Company stmde ihere had ne7er beea 
Importani and thi-a amounted to nottiog JMeraorle of Niepoort, 1784, 
Opb., 12 -Hi). TliG Buue Eiocouat is ^ren from oiber parta of Java, aa 
Cheiibon ; qi> bueltteaa waa dooe itu^m. Memoiifl of Haaaalaer, 1766, 
Opb,, 11:4S* 
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given aa the chief cause of the dedlne of the Company^s 
trade in the cigbtoenth coDturj.^ 

The monopoly for which the Company Fought so bit- 
terly -was never perfect. It was sufHcietit to stifle any 
great enter^iiise oii tlie part of the Dutch uitiaeiia in Jjivk, 
and prevent the growth of a really free trade, but it still 
nJlowed enough competition to menace the Company^a 
trade in the seventeenth century ond to destroy it in the 
eighteenth. The Governor General wrote, in 1060, that 
iJieie waa scarcely hope for recovery from the depreasion 
ruling then in the trade in plece-gDodH if the English nnd 
Arabs continued to compete; they glutted the market 
with piece-goods everywhere, and sold so low that there 
was no profit in the trade. ^ Foreign merchants who were 
excluded from entrance to the Duti:h harbors in Java got 
a foolicig In an indefjcndent etate like Bantam, and from 
there distributed their wares throughout the ifiland. Even 
in the public market in Bntavia more foreign cloth than 
Company^e cloth was seen and sold daily-' 

The English were driven out of Bantam, and out of 
other posts that they occupied in the archipelago, but 



' M, L. vnn Dcvcnter, ^bo ia inoliriQd to & moro fnvorable satimilc of 
the Companj^a ttadG than I can toki^. LhJiikM tlial the JecUoei oF iia doLh 
trade wu du* lu jwrt to the liet thdl Uia rtatlveB ipnded in mnka morfl 
obtb tor ihcQiaelvca. Thb i» the n?fuon given bj/ MaQi^uyksp, 106C (Opk., 
6 : &1), bui doPA uoL explain -why Lhe KnKl>&^ citleiiJed llifirtradr in duib 
at Lhis very parlad. It mtty b« thai th& Diilch forctd the OAtlrps intc ibe 
cloib mjinufixcture hy &L-]Jirig e<> dear^ 

> MiicUrtiyker to Dirpclom, KlOT, Opk., 5 : B8- 

■ Ihreotom to Qnvenior Gehpral. 1070, Oplc. J(y67. MnPlJiiiytpt aak^d 
(1G76, Opk,,fl! t2U)jD view of Che way In wl^ffihlhc Compftny *M bring 
andersDld ihrouglt Buiu^llne, wliOthpr ik^pL^td not be Ijriier to a<lmit 
tb« fonrgn meTchuiiU at natnvin, gf^t^H diirr^« nn ihtlr trnde, iind 
build up a gtQnX corunitircial city tltcre. ^ie dircofoTB r^toniod a vigor- 
ou aegftUvc ; the moaopol; iru to bo Btricll; upheld. 
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le attractictkB of the trade, the weakness of the Dutch 

wimercial ^jompetitinn, and the corruption of the Dutch 

Iminifiimtion, made their return inevitable, Engliah^ 

'rench, and Danes shared in the trade that the Dutch 

laimcd as theLi" excluaivt} possession, and the coni])etiMon 

■-of the first two nations named waa the more formidable aa 

their trade was conducted in piirt by individual entrepre- 

^^Beura-^ In the middle of the eighteenth century the 

^B)utch were heing undersold in their own market,^ ard as 

^Khe English increased their power on the continent oC 

^Hndia they extended their commercial intrusion in the 

ialanda.* Before the end of the century the Dutch were 

forced to admit that their attempt at monopoly was a 

failure.* 

All of the commercial and industrial undertakings in 
which the Dutch East India Company embarked showed 

I the debilitating effect of corporate management. They 
nrere moulded into a complicated routine in which the 
action of individual foresight and energy disappeared.^ 
I ^ ML|] (HBI., \ :fi8) sLyi thai Llie DuUlj vhtl- iHfimay^d in lO&C at the 
nmor Ihat Cromwell was o-bout to disaolTs ttie Loadoa Enst IndEft Com- 
piay LQd n^lcw free trade ; they cipficied tbe kecEGr compeilLioc to ruin 
Lheni. "Opk.. I0ra6». 

■ H. T. Calttibraader, " Frintrijk en dc Ooet Indiwhe Compipxic la 
dB Patdottenjaren," De Gids, 1699, 1 : 454, 4&6, la 1775 tte Dutch com- 
ptained Iljal they could BirarcoLy get a L^urgo in India, tha aource of supply 
ol mtieh of Ibe piece-goodfi, becauBa of the Engtlah LnSaBnoe, Oplc^ 
11 . 9~b e. * Cf . R^pori of CoainilraiDtiera Qeaeral, Opli., 12 -, S4G. 

* Van TtecA, KP., 288 ff., bas an lnterer^lin^ dlacuiinloD of ibe 'riijakiir;^ 
□f tbo Company in compipting with indtuiduolfl ; he cites lh« staple ra^ln- 
[JoDB Da eapccially oppr^uive- Au fEaiap]& of the vrny in which tt^e 
Company lost rnnney by falling Lo HUit lla acllDb to ib« ucedii of the mar- 
ket can be (ound in Loupe, " Invoering d. kofflj/' Bijd. TLV., ISM, 
2:3:A0 ; ihedlrectora catlmaied thai tbey lost a third of a miUEon gulden 
because ibe ladian govemmeDL could not {ii laldj Hud ahlp room for 
COtfM vhicb (li«y bad ordflreCL 
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The Company, however, waa unable to compete not only 
with iiiilividuals but also with othor companiea of the aame 
gcuerjLl [character; it must have been uu uuusuully ha-d 
s^fecimen t'ven of ils kind. Some li^lit will Ije thrown on 
its iiiefheit:>TLcy in discucisjng th€ abiuea of its adiuiniBtro- 
tion in the next chiqiter. 

The Company failed in the carrying trade as well aa 
in merchandizing* Jn the firat part of the eight^nth 
century over 4 per cent of the aliipe aailiiig were lost on 
the voyage horae» many of them, jiresuTiiiLbiy, because they 
were overladen wilb gooda represLoiting the private veu- 
tnrca of the Company's olSciaU-* Toward tlie close of 
the century ships were often Jeflpatched from India out of 
season ; it led often to the loss of skip and Ciirgo, or to an 
untimely auction due to the late arrival. The committee 
wliicb iiivestigHled tlie ufFaira of th*j Corapnny before ita 
dissolution reported that if tlie Compiiny were to be main- 
tained, it bad no choice but to give up its navigation and 
trade only in chartered ahips» The expenses for repnira 
were ruinous, and this reform wa^ regarded aa absolutely 
esssential.^ 

The aame ill Huocesa attended the Company in the field 
of industry- The eugar culture, in whJeh it invested large 
amounts in the form of advances, waa seldom profitable to 
the manufacturers and was a aource of loss to the (Jcinpany," 



^ RoLiH. KOC,, \\9. Tb« «hiv In the tuT1|:c dc^Abd by Vtui Qoeaw 
WHS shaky, '■ Hw&k van ilnimptai^ltr'' 

' Rftppf>r|.nf Commit ion fra Uoucral, 171*5, Opk., 13: Ii37. TliLachiuige 
held be«a na*le by Uie LuaduQ Ea«t IuiIjh Campnay lOnto tiioe bcFore. 
Mill, HB1.,3:LI. 

■ W|pB#. Opfa., 1,^ r 73. In a report of laiO the culture wnv called >■■ wa 
Iniolenbk burden'* tc Cm gOvemuiCQl* Report of Dinsciot Gtutial 
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It is not likely that the Coaipany was equally unfortu- 
nate in all branches of trade. The accouuts for its differ- 
ent factories in the East« bo far aa they can be trusted to 
give a true picture of affairs* show that it was galuiitg in 
some countries, losing in others.^ In general it seems to 
hrtve remained about stationary in trading efficiency, bo 
that more progressive rivals were constantly encroaching 
on one port or another of its field. We have here the 
reason for Mosaera proposal, made in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, that the Company, being a "dlstin- 
gULShed" merchant, ought to oonRne lU trade to dis- 
tinguiehed wares, i.e. those that through some political 
advantage or bit of luck it oould trade in profitably. 

The decline of the purely commercial income of the 
Company in Java in the eighteenth century waa accom- 
panied by a rapid growth in ite income aa a ruler. The 
money taxes which it raised in the form of cnstom duties, 
tolls on markets and internal trade, poll taxes, etc., in- 
creased aa it extended its territorial influoncei and the dis- 
guised taxes of the contingent system grew until they 
formed the mainstay uf its revenue in India. ^ References 



1 ReDH, Bp[la£« IX.. In the p«iii:Hl 1680-1757 (fie mrmt, fnrorAble nhcw- 
ing wae made in Japan, Coromnnlel, Sural, and Pcraia tTiid«. The 
Bengnl trade ivu iiiii:GrtAm» ajid tho Mftlabnr Lradn &liDoet unifbrmly 
unfavorable. Diffprenl (aciorit'fl [n Ja^a phi)Wi.^(l Liniiatrtui. Ingseft We 
khov 100 liLlJo, liocrever, about tLc way [n wliLOlt the figures in ibis Uble 
were coin])Ued lo be able to draw any aure infyrcnccs from ihcon The 
mma can be said of the figurpp given by Ob Reuft. pp. 102-103, and laken 
by him to eliaw that the profit of Ibn Indian trade VSA 50% tn iJie Jat^t 
quarlrr of tbe eighteenth century. Sucb a result cin hn rcothed only tj 
dLcregnriling pxpcnj4L><« ibaL eunid pnjptrly be cJiariritd to the tnidfl account. 
' ll ia impomible to give the eicaet proporfifsn which tha Compaay*! 
I iCTtnucB u trader and as ruler bore tt> eocL otlicr ; the two aoupcos of 

t rowiine iire confused in the accouiirji kppi, by the Company, 
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will he made later to the indicatiors that the political 
revenues of the Company would have sufficed to enable it 
to maiutain itB position in Java if they had been hus- 
banded with decent care. In tho first half of the eigh- 
teenth century they were offset by the expenses of the 
wars which the Company waged to extend lis jiolitical 
power,^ The Company had estnblished itself ao firmly by 
1755 that it secured comparative freedom from troubles 
with the natives thereafter, and might have enjoyed a 
period of recuperation. The reeourcea of the Company 
were, however, beiug squandered in improper dividends 
and in unprofitable tnide, its administration was unneces- 
sarily costly, aod the European wars beginiung in 1780 
and 1T95 gave it the death blow.^ 

The Company's military and naval power declined so 
that it became impoaaible to protect the island from 
pirates.' In 1778 the Governor General appealed directly 
to William V of the Netherlands Fur soldiers and uailors, 
saying that api>eals to the directors had proved vain> To 
seoure the money for running expenaes the Governor Geu- 



1 An fatimat« Is printed In Ue Jongp.Opk , 10 : 277-278, cf tliaflnjiTidal 
reaull of tho wars againal MftUraia up li> ITfift; cx^pccBeo no military 
account wero put Hi Bl(K)0,[>K> giitJeri and tlio gnliiH ihrougti forced dullv' 
erlai, ptf;., at leu than 7,iMH),00n. Yram 174i) to I75B tbe Compnny la 
Mid to hATO epout o^cr 4>0OOiO(K}. Ue Reus, utxvlii, itoto. 

■For UiB eJTccL cf Europtau vtan uii inaladmhkUtmion la niiulng 
the Company sea ColeJibrander, Fra^ltTijk, lie Gida, iSflO. 1 :4fiS ; Muu- 
tingbe^« HIduIo in Rofflva, Sub,* 3B1 ; tha dlacUAflbn of Yua dcr Parra'a 
propoHBl to reform tbc odm In En tint ion, 1703, Jon^ Opk., 10 -. 397 □■; aud 
Slberg'H Btatement of thv oo^OLirtU. KM, it^. lar 8. 

*OoTemor General Attlng to Directora, 1791, Opk., 12:239. Tha 
RCMhleiiL *>t Tbg&l bad Atted out A VMael ig&liut tbue piiatei itK hU own 
■xp«iu«. 

' Joi]g«, Opk., U:31&. Id 1801 tbe CompuDy^B ntvy In Javft 0aaal«d 
OTily lis «blp«. ifr„ 13:31, 
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enil had to give up the old monopoly policy and sell gooda 
directly to foreign merchautB*^ State commiasioEia were 
established to effect a reform, if posaiblei in the Company'a 
condition, but they found their task a hopeless one. The 
directors were forced in 1793 to admit that they had no 
cash, and their governing powers were taken away by the 
law of 1795, which put a State commission in their place. 
Finally, in 1798, the Company was entirely abolished ; its 
debts, amounting to more than 134,000,000 gulden, and 
its sources of income, were assumed by the State. Its 
territories were henceforth to be ruled for the State by a 
Council of the Asiatic Possessions. 



1 Governor G«iier»l AlUng to Dlrectoni ITAfi, <b., 13:74. 
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TN tho precedmg chapter I have attempted to gWe some 
-*- idea of tbe policy pursued hy the Dutcli East India 
Company i» Java, and the effect of this policy on the 
Company. Most of the reasons for tbe course which 
the Company followed are to be found in the conditions 
that existed in the native orgauizatioa in Java. The policy 
of the Company, however, to aonie extent, and the aucceas 
of the policy to Jt very large extent, wtre dependent on 
its peculiar organization and the character of its ndminia- 
traticn. It will be the purpose of this ehapter, tlierefore, 
to dieeuBti the crgamsation and admin 13 tmUon of the 
Company and to show tlieir influence on ita history. 
Another topic not yet considered will be the effect of the 
Company's rule on the natives. 

The essential features of tbe Company's government 
in the Netherlands were fixed by the charter of 1602, and 
remained substantially the same for nearly two hundred 
yearSi In form the Company was neither purely ** joint- 
stock" nor *^ regulated," but between the two, wi(h features 
resembling modern forma of induHtrial cunibination. It 
Vfvs organized from a union of a number of smaller com- 
panies, and the partial independence of tlie companies was 
recognized in the division into provincial "Chambers,*' 
of which there were six. In the carllcat perioil, at least, 

n 
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these Chambera raaintainod a large degroe of independence 
in the conduct of their trade. To each Chamber wa5 
ftsfligned a certaia quota in tlie trading operations of the 
Company ; Amsterdam, for instance, supplied half of the 
ships and cargoes going to the making of a flt-et, while 
the two email Chambers of North Holland together sup- 
plied one-eighth. The control and admiiiiBtration OTer 
aliips and wares were veated in the Chamber which supplied 
Uiem, even though the shipa returned to another poit in 
the Netherlanda. A provision of the charter required 
that a Chamber with a BUrplua of soma ware, like spice, 
of which the other Chambers stood in need, should share 
with them, and each Chamber waa required to report regu- 
lar]^ to thn others the results of the trading operations, 
but these provisions merely indicate how far removed 
from the modern t-ype of trading corporaticm the Com- 
pany was. In certain matters of policy the Chambers 
were subject to a higher authority, the Committee of 
Seventeen, whose powers will be described immediately. 
In the course of timfl thih cnmmitteo extended its author- 
ity, and brought the Chambers into much closer depend- 
ence, but it never reached the position of the governing 
board of one great corporation. The powers of the 
Chambers went so far, for instauce, that each not only 
maintained a separate administration in the Netherlanda, 
but had also the right to appoint nfUcials for the TndifLU 
service, a right which the Committee of Seventeen tried 
to oontrol by various regulations, but which led to many 
abuses and to an excessive growth of the ludian person- 
neh Each Chamber was governed by a board of tUructors, 
appointed at first by the States Genf.'ral, with provisions 
for the fUlIag of vacancies which soon put the control of 
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the boarda in the hands of the municipal governments of 
the Dutch towns. Attempts of the stockholdera to secure 
representation in the boards proved fruitleasn 

Above the boards of the separate Chambers waa the 
Committee of Seventeen, estAblislied to control the general 
poUcy of theConipanj- According to tbe charter it wits 
to deuide how manybhips were to be Bent out at any time, 
where they were to go, and *■ other things '* touching trade j 
its decisions were to be made known to the Chambers, 
and to be carried out through their executive action. The 
Committee of Seventeen formed the real centre of govern- 
ment of the East India Campany- Tt received and iin- 
awered the reports of the Indian administration until the 
amount of correspondence rendered necessary the estab- 
lishment of Q special commission for this purpose, and then 
it still retained control of the general direction of the 
Indian policy. It determined the amouut and character 
of the products to he sent to India, and fixed the prices at 
which the wares sent in return were to be sold. It was the 
eommon clearing house in which the claims of the differ- 
ent Chambers on each other were settled. This Committee 
of Seventeen was not a permanent bodj-. but was formed 
afresh at every sesaion by the election of delegates from 
the boarda of the different Chambers. The Chamber of 
Amsterdam was entitled to eight of the seventeen dele- 
gateSf a right which amounted to a control of the com- 
mittee, and dtd much to preserve its power from the 
harmful effect of the mutual distrust aud jealousy of the 
locaJ boards > 

The directors' positiona soon fell into the control of the 
ruling city magistrates' families* and the directors formed 
au inner ring in the Company with a power whiuh their po- 
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litical influence made practically absolute* They refused 
to Tender an account of the Company's fiscal sULua at the 
end of the first ten years, aa they were bound to da by 
the taiins of the chtirter, and again refused, on varJoua 
pretexia, at the end of tbe second ten years. Protests on 
the part of the etockholUors were met with the threat that 
no dividend would be declared for seven years unless they 
kept sUlL Tbe approaching espiiation of the ComjMiny^s 
first charter led, in 1622, to a vigorous altuek from the 
discontented elements, who demanded an accounting 
and a voice in the affairs of the Company. In form 
conceasions were made to the opposition ; in fact the 
directors, in alliance with the States General and tbe 
mumcipal governments, surrendered nothing. The right 
of the stockholders to a slture in the eleetioti of directors 
proved illusory, and the account books which they were 
to eaamino myaterionsly disappeared. 

If vre believe a small part of tho charges brought 
against the directors of this period aod never disproved, 
theae ofTicials mush have been thorougiily corrupt. They 
were accused of manipulating the price of the stock by 
declaring improper dividends and by giving out false 
information to help them in their speculations. They 
had proposed to invest a million of the Company's money 
in the West Icdia Company to further their personal 
intGrests, As private individuals they sold goods to 
themaelvea aa representatives of the Company, and made 
improper piofiLs out of their emolument of a percentage 
on the costs of equipping the fieets. In this last detail 
reforms were effected, first by limiting the percentage to 
one on the profits of the return cargoes, aod later by sub- 
stituting for it Exed salaries. In the general position of 
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the directors no change was inade.^ The Urge dividends 
which they declared iDade the pubhc quiet if not con* 
tented. The directors diarc^arcled all attempts to force 
tKdm to render an aocount oE the oondltion of the Com- 
pany and took ftcrnpuloua precautions, not only to keep 
secret their own deliberations, but al&o to prevent knowl- 
edge or the course of affairs in Indiii from i-enching the 
public. Officials were forbidden to keap private Journals 
or to make maps or sketches i they could not write letters 
or give information to any individual, even though he were 
A director of the Company- All letters must be opened, 
read, and censored by Lhe Company. 

The Company soon attained, in its relations with the 
State, the Hame independence ai)d freedom from whole- 
Bome control that characterized iti^ relations with the 
atoekboldera. The first chartt^r rci<erved nomimdiy to 
the States General the right of interference, and imposed 
on tbe Company the duty of frequent reports. DuriDg 
the early years the Company and the government main- 
tained a pretty close connection, but one which waa 
marked by an entiro ilisregard of tho public IntorostB 
in behalf of tho claims the directors put forwaitl to a 
privileged position. The pretext for the support which 
the States General rendered the ilirectoi-s In their war 
with the Btoekholders waa the public character of the 
Company, ita sorvicefl to the Stat© of n commerciai, 
military, and political kind; the fact eceme to be rather 
that thia support wna obtained through tbe poHtical and 

I The pnynonl of MinhftB to iirwior* is tiot tho important luming- 
polnlia tlicLlalory of Iht Lompany lliftt Itoachcr nnJ JftJinaflch. Kolonicn, 
LflpKle, I8dfi> p, 272, reprr»«ii[fd It aa being. AftAlfuliVH GeBChlrhK on 
wtit^'li RoaHwr Iflrnely r^Uffil, In mrrwied nn<! umpllfipd in many iinpor- 
Inrii puintfl b; Kkrk rlv ttVQB, und bits \<M ll» vnlae u an lUtlioritT. 
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^V personal influence of the dircctore* The govdrnment 
^V passed it law taking the directors under its ^^spocial safe- 
I guard and protection,'* and forbade the courts to enter- 

^H tain Hults ugriinat them; the directors had only to niJike 
^^M u request For help against the HlocktiohlerH, and the gcv- 
^B eniraent granted it, us in the law prohibiting the public 
^H from speculating in the Company's stock. 
^H Before the middle of the seventeenth century the Com- 
^^ paiij had outgrown the need of further dependence on 
tlic government, anil riiairLtained fixiiii then until itr^ fjill a 
position that was pnictically sovereign, Tlie uddition of 
the Piiaoe of UrLtngis to the directorate in the eighteenth 
century, with the rigiit oE representation on the Com- 
mittee of tioventeeii, was of no practical importance, la 
recognition of the privileges granted it tlie Company paid 
lat-ge lump sums to Llie State at the pei-ioilii^jil i<enewa1 
of its charter, it shared prizes with the State, and was 
subject to certain general taxes and special contiibu- 
tians; these Unanciiil obligations compriae the auin of its 
dependence. Uslair/, writing in the Jir»t half of the 
eighteentfi century, ascribed the success of the Dutch 
East India Company, which he thought to be tlie richest 
mid most powerful trading corporation of the time, to the 
absolute sovereignty which it exercised in the manage- 
ment of it* affair:^ at home and abroad*^ 

Into the hands of direetorH, acting as described through 
their Committee of Seventeen, freed from ev^?ry particle 
cf control on the part of stockholders and government, 
were intrusted the immense powers of the East Indiu 
Company. The great commercial privilege of monopoly 

■'*TbeoiIe ct i>Tat]iiue du comiDeice," timiul»lau from Uie second 
apflolBhed,, FarU, ITW, p. 116. 
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haa Already becii dcBcribcd. Withiu ths field it coveredt 
extending from the Uape of Good Hope to the Straits 
uf M^gelliiu, Lbe Compajiy wan given tlie right to make 
trealied and alUanees in the name of the States Qanersil, to 
build forts, and to nmintain the necesi^ai-y civil, judicial, 
and military cBt^blishioentK- It could take euch measures 
aa it thought beet to meet force or fraud on the piirt of 
the Datives* All the great powera of a sovereign State 
were made over to it* to be exercised at itj* disoi'etion. 

In certain important pointB the directors exercised a 
controlling influence on the Company's policy in India. 
Tina is most athking- in regard to the maiEteniince of the 
policy of strict monopoly. The bad effects of this policy 
and the imposaibility of executing it thoroughly were ho 
evident in Indiii that the Governor!^ General protested 
again and again against it. as ha^ been noted above- 
There ean bo no question that the Indian government 
woukE have Legalized much of the illicit trade and would 
have stimulated the eettlecnent of private merchants, if 
tbeir proposaU and attempts at reform had not been met 
by canatant opposition and critidsm on the part of the 
directore. The directors lived in a period of European 
history vhen natural trade monopolies and special oom- 
mercial privileges were the rule. They eaw these monop- 
oliea maintained with comparative success by the publio 
admiiiiNtration of the day, and could not understand ^iby 
mmilur Hneees^ should not attend thetr policy in India. 
They did not realise the evils of their restrietiona, and 
were too short-sighted to perceive the possible benefits of 
ohange; they set their facea obstinately against any real 
reform, and prevented any, down to the time of the 
Company's fall. 
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Beaidefi tliia effect on economic policy must be puU a.o 
of nearly equal importance, the influence of the home 
government on the character of the Indian administni- 
tion. The personal interests of the directors were too 
closely concerned in the appointment of Indian officiala 
to allow them ever to establish a ayatem of appointment 
and promotion that would build up a corps of trained 
officials. Too many men were j^ent out, and often tlieae 
men were entirely unfit for the poata they were to occnpy. 
'Xhron^h a parsimony that seemed to them economy, they 
paid their otBcials salaries entirely unsuited to tbe condi- 
tions in which the ofBciala lived and the temptations to 
illicit gfain by which they were surrounded. Here again 
the directors did not lack representations from IndJa of 
the true Htate of afTaira, but these fell unheeded- No 
help in reforming the administration was granted from 
home through the period of the Company's history.' 

Finally, an influence appearing in the points of policy 
already noted but extending beyond them and pervading 
all parts of the Indian policy and goveraraent, the directors 
held up in their own persons the ideal of a selfish and 
momentary gain., at the expense of whatever outcome 
to the aociety which they represented. They were in 
their own persona enough to prevent the growth of a 
wholesome esprit de c&rps among their servants, and to 
discourage far-sighted plans of policy which could be 
carried out only through temporary sacrifices and through 
united and peraiBtent efforts. 

The directors were almost absolutely ignomnt of the 
geography, the commercial poasibilities, and the native 
institutions of their Eastern possessions when they began 

J CI. wine, Jonge, Opk.., U -. G9. 
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their rule. The early inrttrucUoua tu tlie Governor Gten- 
ei'iiP reeognized tlie fact that the direttorB must depend 
ou Indiao ofScials to determiii^ in detail the course of 
commercial and political policy. Even well into the 
nineteenth century thia ignorance ot conditions in the 
Enat characterized tlioae aX Lome wlio were auppoaed to 
control the Eastern policy, and led to the same resuit, 
tl]e decision by the Inrliy.n offiinala of mast of the queK- 
tiona that they had to face. The colonial Listory of the 
Dutch wus made in Java, not at home. Tbe most impoi- 
tant feature in the development of DutcJi policy, that by 
which the Company wa3 diverted from commerce to war 
and government, was effet^tedi as hiia been stated abofve, 
not only without directiona from home Imt against the 
active protests of the directors. The lan^-uage used by 
the Governor General to the directors in the early and 
formative period of the Company's policy ia lemaTkable 
for tlie outspoken way in which the directors were criti- 
cised for what was regarded as miachievoiis interference 
on their part, Coen wrote to ihem in Ifilt*,^ ** I swear 
to you by the Almighty that the Company haH no enemies 
who do so much to hurt and hinder it^ aa the ignor&noe 
nnd thoughtleaHnoBs (do not take it ill of me) which 
obtains among Your Honors, and silences the voice of 
the reasonaliie." A score of years later Governor General 
van Diemen snswered a criticifim of his policy by the fol- 
lowing : ^*We have said, and we repeat, that affairs in 
India must bf^ left to us, rtnd that wo cannot await orders 
about them if we are to do the Company's service. Your 



> Cr Mljer, TfrrfATn,,InitJ. TUr Bj^th, art 1 p. 7, art. 31. p. 13; "In- 

alruktL« TOor GofMnJt lUijcist,*' Tijd TLV.. 185H. vol. I, art. 8 8,, p. 133, 
artSO, p. 141. <0pk.,4; 133, 1 Cr*iuUl« freelrH 
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HoQois kDow tlje reoaon, namely th;tt the times will not 
auCTer it/'^ Tlie Gi*vernors GenenU af tLe Inter perioil 
were gener.Oly i>f le^is force than Lhoae two whom I Imve 
cited, and oti tLat ncccunt would be less apt to aesume a 
aimilar attitude of independence in their official conimu- 
nicAtiona, but they hod, too, no Occasion to claim whut 
had becQ tacitly granted to them. The reportji Lnade to 
the directors by the Governor General in the eighteenth 
century Hre very full qh a rnle, but they tell what the gov- 
ernment has already done and do not ask what it may do. 
The rej'lies from the Netherlanda review the subject of 
the reports and give in reference to them the opinion 
of the directors, more or less grounded, but they seldom 
disallow or jumitively direct ttny action, unlesja it be in 
connection with the monopoly or the eipeoditure of 
money. The whole burden of their letters is : make 
more money for us, in whatever way you can. 

In India, therefore, is to be sought timt part of the 
gt)verument of the East India Company tliat was most 
influential in directing policy, mid India waa the aeat of 
the administration, on wliose efficiency the final euccese 
of any policy must depend. At the head of the Indian 
government was the Governor General. I have already 
referred to the conditions which made neceseary the 
appointnient of such an offioiah It is sufficient here to 

» iMt. Jongs, Opk., fi ; 24fl. Schiff, KoL op Java, Tijii. TLV., IBOft. 
p, l?'J,noI«that Ihe directom made Coso. Van Dieroen, and Maetauyker 
Go7crtiota Oeiicm], in Jipito of tbe fiLCt that they nil ivcro knowD tn Iw 
oppoaed to Lhe roonnpolj fflaiurea nf tliH Ccriicjiny'a \ifAU:y. He iMiikJi It 
waa Aati lo tbe fact Iliat Uie dlreotora alwaj-B regarded ihe Company'* 
syatem oF moDopoly u Abnonnali and Ihnt thoy were Tct^Ua^ fcr a cbvkge, 
It Is hard la believe ililfl In vl^w at ihH anJiade which ihe dlrectora uwk 
toward attempts to rvforni the manoputy ; they would suRer anything 
from a QoTemor General but u BtUclc on tbat. 
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notice that according to the original theory he was sim- 
ply to be the president of a council which was to be the 
real governing body, but that tbe wliole tendency of tlie 
Gituation of the Dutch in Java was to bring about a raon-' 
archical form of government, and the Governor General 
aooa obtained a position ubove his coiiucJlloL-a. Vulentija 
croitld write of hiui early in the eighteenth century, '* tha 
power of this lord cornea very close to that of a king or 
the monarch of an empire." It would be easy to muke out 
a list of hia functions fi-om the Liist Instructions, those of 
1650, but to do tbia would obscure the fact that the Gov- 
ernor General weus practically limited in bia powers only 
by tbe diflieulty of eieeuling them at any (liataLee, and 
the danger of being recalled. The directors attempted 
aometimea to control the Governor General by Bpeoial 
commissioners whom they sent out, but in general he 
could manage to do as he pleased- 

The couDcil varied considerably in its composition and 
its members from time to time. For a considerable period 
it retained some important powers, among them the ligbt 
of electing a successor to tlie Governor General in the 
event of hia deatli, and until the directors abould signify 
their pleasure. The practical influence of the Council 
declined, Itowever. very rapidly. It can he measured 
by the fact that a Governor Geoerah who owed his elec- 
tion to it (Camphuijs, 16S4-ir>9I), on the occasion of a 
Gonfliot as to the right to appoint a subordinate officiid, 
simply bade the coimcillora good day, and ruled for two 
years entirely without theuiH^ The councillors were in 



>K«1II, '^ViiTi Ambflctlaoian totGcmvernfliiT-Gefi^niai," Iiid,Gida,lBfll. 
1 : 334h ll [fl BAid UlbI Campliaj]a gnt bia poeJlion bf4:jiiiac lie ^Ott (be 
mcHt DnpopuUr memlwr of the CoiiiietII, uid the l«ut Llktly caudldata. 
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general creatures of the Governor General, employed in 
executive buainesa at Batnvia. or Bometime^ sent out as 
governorH of outlying islanJa. Uuder Goveroor and 
Council were naturally a great number of Bubordlnata 
officials for tbe different branches oE the service, nniny 
of ttiem mth functions that wore at tirst purely oommer- 
cial, as ia indicated by the titlea, upper-merchant, laer- 
cLant, under-iuercbaiLt, buok-keeper, clerk. 

It 1^ Liird t<; di^assticiate the ofQce from the man who 
ho]dK it^ and to criticise the acheme of adminiatratlon 
without touching on the character of ofticials. So far as 
practicable^ fiowever* I ehall reserve the criticism of the 
personnel of tlie Indianadminiatration for discusaion later, 
and speak here of evils ariniug partly at leant from faults 
in the Bcheme of orgH^uizatiou itaelf. The great powers 
vested in the Governor General were probably necessary 
for the efticient conduct of government, but they made 
the office more important than the Dutch could afford to 
have it, The Governor General held ofTice» in the period 
of the Company, for a term that would avemge less than 
six years ; the frequent changes led to vacillationa In the 
policy pursued, and there was always the danger that a 
\Feak man would get the pJnco and undo the work of hia 
predecesaore.' On the other hand the powers of the 
Governor General were in one waj not great enough. 
The governmeot of the northeast coast, iocluding in 
the eighteenth century all central and eastern Java, and 



The rtihet counclHora were auaplclouft of each other's ambillom, (irid 
enough voted for tini to gfra tim the pL&ce. Hq had been confirmed by 
Uie SoTenloen before tbe Incident rervrred lo Sn tba ten. CE. MelEUOia, 
1 1 106, 

^Cf> M, L. vui Deveoter, Gesch., 1:107, 
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ooTuprising thirty-sU reg-enciea, wjis iutrusted to a gov- 
ernor whu vviiH H, more important of^ic^iaL in the eyes of most 
of the natives than the Governor Geoeral himself, Suhjeot 
in theory to the Governor General^ and re|jorting to him, 
he took on oocaaion the poaitioi; of an indepenUent ruler, 
and it was dilBcult for cither Governor General ov ditec- 
tors to hold him to aceoiint.' 

The coiifliots which nmrk the history of the Indian 
administration were not peeuliur to Dutch India ; still 
they muBt be HBCnhod in part at least to imperfections iti 
the distribution of authority there. Earl^' instructions re- 
fer to the *"' harmful jealonaien anil djtrigcroTis coiiteirtioiiH '' 
which the home government never could pi'event. Tlie 
arrangement \yy which the Council filled a vacancy in the 
governor-generalship seeraa to have tended naturally to 
intrigues and quarrels,* There was fretjuent strife Iwtween 
the Governor General and the Director tJeneral, who was 
in especial charge of oommercial operations^ and the line 



' M- L- van DeTPnier GmcIi. , 2 1 220. 261 : Jonge, Opk., ^2-. ivl ; 13 : 
alt (IntroductloQ* bj Ittveuterj ; Velh, Java, Si : 3;«l ; P, J, Mijer, '* Mr. 
Piflter Cerardua ymt Overatraleu.'* TNL, IfiiO, 3 ; 1 : 20S. 

■ After tlin rleaih of Governor General v\n Diemen, \n lfl4f>. liiP Jeal- 
ousies in th« CouacU brought & series of cliorBve &nd caaator-cliftrgfis lo 
tte atiei:jtii>a cf the dlredon, %nd lDdt«d the DIrectoi Geaeral v%a der 
UJLi to Hog il]Q Cmtiiclllor of larlla fiwoem and IiIb inlAreRS in ^weera'a 
bouBfl. Sea Jongn, Opk., 5:267 S.- Leiii>Cf "S. KwoBra,'^ Itijd. TLV.» 
1B73, 3 ; P : 40, liotli Vwi Ji-r Liju rtud Sneers were ihiiiTew, it U naid. Id 
the eifrhteemli cenrury Valckerd^r, the worst of the wbole line of GoV' 
eraars Geacrul, lurcfited and picked dC to tlie KotlietUnda tbrve uf Liia 
coiinclllon wIjqdi he AUfipected of plotting n^ajnaL htm. One ol tlie thrtc 
WM nppoiutPd GoTfirrmr Geneml l>y Ebe dirpciiirs btfon? thpy had be*rd 
of Ibe trouble. See L«npe, in Bi;d. TLV., \^iS, S^9j3d]^70. A 
l«tL«r oE VaJck«Dler dtftndln; Muiself (Id Opk., IT . 34L E.) b & moat 
TCiaartible literary apeciiaen ; kt U divided, nlthcjut rhyme ot wason, 
litta 1120 Mtftloat- 
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between the executive and judiciaL authority n^aa so 

vague lliat condLct w!ls inevitable.' 

A danger Ktill greater than conflictfi between olfieiala 
was thai of too close alliance between them. Two cases 
in which the families of the Governor General and the 
Director General were urited by marriage relations led to 
such results that the directors voted that no rolationaiiip 
of first or second degree might rtxist between these 
importanL oniciitls. In thij period juMt before the fall of 
tlie Company Java was governed for nearly twenty years 
by a ring of officiala, united by self-interest and family 
ailiaikces.^ 

It would be unreasonable to expect in the time and 
place of the East India Company *b rule HiR'b a good admin- 
istration as Is found in a moderTi state, but the weakness 
and corruption natural to an early Indiiin administration 
were aggravated many fold, uii necessarily, by the refiiaal 
of the direction to allow proper salarJefl. From the be- 
ginning of the Dutch rule in India the directors showed a 
nervous anxiety to prevent their ciuomercial profits from 
being eaten up by the expenses of administration, and 
thongbt to reach their end by setting low salaries and resist- 
ing all requests to raise them.* The Governor General, 
who ruled with an authority unknown to a Dutch prince 
over an empire that made tlie Netherlands seem insignifi- 
oant in com piiri son, was given, to sppport his Btate,asaUfy 



J DeBeiu, NOC..9T. N. P- vaa dflQ llerg, ^< E«q Gotiflict tUHchen ile 
T^^Mhiig end«n Riad tad Jual[1I«, 1706," Tijd. TLV.. ]fi84. 20 :320 t, 

eap, 3:i± 

' Cf, Instructiona of 1817 ; three pagcfl are taken up In Ved der Chlji^i 
cdlUaa of the rUkuibock by reetrlctlcnA od the rnidni; ot fi^kkrle& 
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of I2D0 florins a monthi and this Bum was never Lncreosod 
from the time that it wns set in 1621, Other officials 
were paid in proportion- I will select some examples from 
the list printed b^ De Heus,^ giving the monthlj^ salaries 
in gulden paid iii 1T20 : eouucillora, 350 ; receiver general, 
130; upper- merchants, 130; merchanta, 60; under-mer- 
chants, 40 ; book-keepers, 30 ; aeaistanta, 10 to 24, To 
these salaries, however, ahonld be added allowances for the 
higher ofiiciala, which amounted to about oiie-fourtli of the 
aaUry at the end of the heveulcenlli century, and rations 
of various kiuds. Pensions were not established uotil 
after the middle of the eiglitcentk century.^ On the 
other band only one-half of the salaries waa paid t<' 
officials during their service in India ; the remainder was 
due only on the expiration of the term for ivhich the 
official had engaged to serve. As a result the comiuis^ 
sioners sent out to examine conditions in India before the 
fall of tho Company reported that there were very few 
offices in ludia whose occupants could exist on the legal 
iocome,' and this state of affairs had existed through the 
whole period of tlie Company. 

It UnottiurprLaiug, therefore, to find that the Company's 
service offered few attractions to men of ability and integ- 
rity, who saw before thom the chance of a eucceasful career 



> NOC., 234 H. 

• Bo Rfliu, NOC, 95. la IfiSa U waa ihe prMiice, apparently, to give 
to the nic]a«A ol Hie Compnikjr'fi ^pfvaniH in Dntavia half the iiiorth]^ 
niion of Iheir dc^ huflbuiilA, bm thin allowance fvtvt |in>bnb|y only trm- 
ponrj. fend amauiiLed to vcty UlUe Id tbe a^^gre^te^ IiuiiructionB, 1^32, 
Art. 21 ; Mi}«r. 54. 

■Rfcpport, 1705, Jongo, Opk., IS ; afiS. C.*ii (SluUken, 70, Advyi 
1023) iiTicod lliat a^ liLlle tnDh u puulbtri Hliould hf pnid in FJil&rEi»H but 
Lhu ih« Corapnnf should pay lu BvrvAnts In truck : 1 cnnDot mj to whst 
oiwnl itiisproixwal wu eirried out 
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at borne. The Company showed few acruplea in recruit- 
ing its officiale, Ii look boys who ought to have been at 
school, men from the poorer callings who weicomed a 
cliEDge because they could not lose by itt and outcasts 
from the middle and upper clfiaaes of society. Reviewing 
the Htit of Governors Geuenil, it appears that these officials, 
tha higliQsL in the Indimi government, were generally of 
humble origin. Three rose from the rank of common 
soldiers, and three others from that of " ndelborst," little 
above it. One was originallj a gunner's mate, one a ser- 
geant, one a sailor, aad another a sliipV boy. Represen- 
tatives of the noble and paLrlciHTi cUsses were rare. In 
the highest places below the rank of Governor General we 
find an orphan, a foundling, a runaway student, and a 
charlatan, and wc are assured thai these eicamplcs, picked 
from the mass, are by no means uncommon.^ 

These officials were sent out to India on the recom- 
mendations of the directors of the eejiarate Chambers^ oyer 
which the Comraitiee of Seventeen had very little control. 
From the time of the first Governor General, who com- 
plained that a man given him as one of hie oouncillorg 
was entirely unfitted for the position, was lax in adminia- 
tration and givan to drink ; * from the time of Coeii, who 
called Batavia "the respectable reformatory^" ^ down to 
the end of the Company's rule, the men furnished for the 
Indian government ofifered hopeloaaly bad materiBl from 
which to create a good itdministrationn "Bnd in Holland, 
good in East India" waa a proverb in the eigbteenth 

'TCalffn ^»VaTi SnldsJil tot tandvoogT!.'^ Ind. Glda. 1807. £ : 1130 i 
" Van woeaionjwni" InJ, Gida, 1W94. 2 i l&sa, 

' Governor Gtneral Both Lo Dlreciom, 1614, Opk,, i ■- 8. 
■ Hwra. -fl. JjhiiRaflo,'' ta[i Gklu, 1800, 1 : 110. 
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oentuiy.^ It is no woador that the ofiicials abaaed the 
powers given them, that Lhej neglected the interesta of 
the Company to make monej for themselvei^ ij] improper 
ways, and that they led lives as vioious in regard to pri- 
vate as to public morals- 

In regard to the promotion of ofiiciFds, bo far as I have 
been able to learn, tbc dircctorfl showed more intelligence 
than ihey nHLL ally did in inaLtei's of administration. They 
sometimes, but rarely, sent oul from the Neti^erlands, men 
who were put i ra mediately int-o poaitioaa of responsibility; 
as a rule the men whom ihey appointed etHrted aa aBsist- 
antfl, and had to make their way up through the different 
rankfl.^ Promotion aeems to have depended mainly on 
the favor of the Indimi government; appointments made 
Ijy the Governor General wure confirmtd iit home. Inri- 
denlal passages in the Indian reports show that favoritism 
and family LaQuence played their part in promotion, and 
that bitter jealousy existed between officials sometimes, 
but it is surprising that conditions were no worse. It is 
probably true that able men rose more rapidly (though 
not more surely) in the days of the Oompany than later. 
1 will instance the careers of a few men as illustrations. 



1 K&lfl, Ind. GEds, IS&I. 2 : UW. " Hollnodach rleeht, OoAtiDdlseb. 
fCCtcd-*' Winw exprcAsed in ia02 Uit wEsh iLat die diructont woutd 
<^iercl9e mom c^ro In lh« tbolcp of soldlars. ««pec1silly ofncnni. <^And 
not, u befon, coonL everything good cnoogU for East ladia.^' Jonge, 
0[4l 13 ; 55. 

' From Mijor, VerTam., 117 note, MO, it oppeam tlmt the *^lvil service 
«tu cUoHlflDd in gmdes aL llio tinii- of tLe Compitny , but I dr> nat Icno^ 
what Tcre Uie prActicaL ncitkinj;^ af liie HyALf in. Tit judge inriu a iiro- 
viflion ia Ihe ln:ilmrl!rtnB nl I1i»0 ( th.. 1 1 1)^ fnrhriiilliii; urbltrary cbangPB 
ID ibe offlciivlH nlUiclki^d In ihe judkliU di<|»otlirii'iit, ihc [DdJon govcm- 
ment could nol luive been beld sirlcJy to any Kbeme of a claoiifled cItH 
MTvice. 
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Coeiit one of the greutest of the Duti;h GoyernorB General, 
lived in the early ^wrioil of tlie Company, and had llie 
advanlftge, unusual later, of begiimiug Lis career at the 
grade of undet-merchanti in 160T. From thai grade he 
rose to the positiona of upper- merchant in 1612, preaidont 
of tht factoriea at Bantam and Jacatra iu 1618, Director 
General in Hil4, and Governcr General in 1617.^ Van 
Diemen whh a merchant who liad become baukfu[;it in 
Amsterdam, and who enlisted as a common aoldi[?r of the 
Comppinj^ reaching India under an asBumed name. The 
Committee of Seventeen wnrned the Indian government 
agninat him in 1018^ buL in 1^19 we tind liim employed &a 
a hook-keeper, ll]2H iiiiper-mv^rohant and cimnitillor, 1^29 
Director General, and lti3*3 flovenior General.* CumphuiSr 
referred to above as the Governor Gonei^al who abolished 
tho Council that had created him, wae originally a Haar- 
lem boy who had been sent to work for n silveramith in 
Amsterdam, At eighteen he got a place in the Company, 
robably through the personal influence of some director. 
His supenor, Maetsuyker, who is said to havo arrangcrJ a 
telescope so that he could observe how business was being 
carried on in the counting room, favored Camphuia because 
he would work, in contrast with the mass of tho young 
employeoH, the nephews and favorites of the directors. 

ICamplmia waa ailvanced unLil lie becimie Governor Gen- 
eral in the peculiar way described above.' Even in the 
latter part of tlie eigliteeuth century an olhcial of induBtry 
mid ability could win rapid advancement by hie merit, as 
»Laiila, Cocti, Bljd.TLV., 1868, B :S : 28.^ 
' V»ji ^Ter ChljB, '* lino rai-n En de 17, Eenw GonTemeor GanenuU 
word.'' Tljd TLV,, 1B85. 30 1 6flS ff. 

KalR, ^* T&u Ambachlamnii/- tnd. Glda, iSm, 1 : m ff. 
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is shoTirn in the career of Governor General ran der Parra,' 
Instances such as these are offset, it is true, by many 
others of worthless men promoted through improper influ- 
ences and of good men whoso careers were hurt by the 
persoaol opposition of those above them,^ but this flexi- 
bility of the Indittn administration in regard to the pro- 
motion of cfHcials had still some manifest advantagSH over 
the bureaueratic orgjini/ation of later timea, and must be 
regarded as one of the more favorable features of the 
Company's eyetem. 

Let me review the conditions of the Indian administra- 
tion. TJie men were gathered largely from the outcasts 
of European eociety. These men were underpaid and 
exposed to every temptation that was offered by the combi- 
nation of a weak native organization, extraordinary oppor- 
timitiee in trade, and analmoet complete absence of checlis 
from home or in Java. Under theae circumstances corrup- 
tion was intjvitahle. Ambition and greed, it is said, were 
the ruling traits of the official class. Accounts of the life 
of the Company's Indian servants unite in describing it as 
luxurious and coetly in the extreme. The Company tried 
in vain by sumptuary regulations that forbade tho wearing 
of precious atones, the use of covered carriages, etc,,^ to 
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1 Kh19, *' Vau Sal^lul," Ind. GidA, ISOT, 9 : llSl. 

' As eiamplcfl of tlib IwL claaa could bo cited Vmn Lawick ran VaAM 
(Jonge, Opk., 13 : 2)19) oud Dirk ran Hogeuilorp ^Kalfl. " Dirk vaii lio- 
gendorp>'' Ind. Gida. IBIW, 1 1 4SJ fl.J. 

'Cf- liiatrnctioTii, 16.12. fcrt. 7, CMja, NIP., tiSflfi; ReglDincnt of 
iHTfl, Opt., fl:l65. QovflfnoT General Brouwer wrote in IttftS lo the 
dlrecior* (Opt, &: 213) that the nmmagcs o( offldals lo Dutch women 
resulted in nuch va Jncrcuc of vknEd tliHt tbo offlclids weru aare to make 
up In some wny (or Cbdr Low AaUdcs^ SLinlUr compljiintaH not un- 
commofi at &rfl(, led to a gi'Jieral ohaerrjittnn of ih^ ruti> tbat offli^iaJa 
flhonld lud a single life in Jnvt,. The re«nlta ojwi bn imagliiod, 
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prevent the expenditure of money which it knew could not 
hiive been gained ia Us service. Such regulations were 
fruitless. ExtrHvagauce iucreaeed witb the course of time, 
andau utterly doapicBble form of eooiety grew up, in which 
display and sensuous enjoyment were taken to represent the 
European rivilization they parodied. 

It would take too long to describe all the means that the 
Company *a servants employed to gain the wealth which 
the Company's policy in trade and administration forbade 
them. An idea of coDditions in the seventeenth century 
can be gained from a letter written by an Indian councillor. 
who had been deposed for participalion in illicit trade, and 
who attempted to defcFid himself by aneoaiity liis aBSOcmtert. 
Such evidence is not always trusLworLhy, but there is abun- 
dant confirraatioa of the truth of the general picture given. 
Officials were holding a plurality of offices or were draw- 
ing the Company's pay and using their time to build up 
tlieir private fortunes^ they were Kelllng gouds to iho 
Company at advanced prices; ihey were leading a luxuri- 
pua life and conniving at all kinds of corruption ; silk was 
stolen from the Company's warehouse and na^-al storei) 
were given away from the Company's atorchouse.^ Daen- 
dels, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, could give 
a list of ten different ways in which officials regularly nmde 
tbeir incom*^.^ It seems possible, howeverj to classify tbe 

> Lfiupfi. S. Hween. Hljd. TLV., 1873. 3 ? 8 ■ 3& fl-. wipectftlly 44 fT, 
^ Thcee wore '^ DiurBhaiidGl/' Imdis in tfae producta of the countiy ; 
" QTprwigi^n," for tbeeiceMof producLB received bj governmoMt; " min- 
iflgun/' pxatfts of prridiU'ia. kept Ircm prodiioer (orHrtftln rvtcelr^^ con- 
tiugCEilB, alc,H by one maaflurQ, and dcllvorvd by nnolber) ; ''BpUlagle/* 
ejtceulro irtrehoiECie ^lonanoe i *' slllli: wjuaien,*^ from Kade in monopo- 
liffid anlelEd lilie rine niid opium; "coniribmlen" and " homniap:flH/' 
iHbatB levied on tl\e peopie ; '^b^nrndienHtfrni^' pottIoc^s tsnutciri fruin 
iHb people, Siaai^ [i' ^- 
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moHt importAQt of these abuses under three beads ; gains 
from ao infraction of the Company's commercial monop- 
oly; poculutione ; and gains from the ahuae of poUtiofiL 
authority. 

In tLe inntructiona to the first Governor General, before 
the CoiDpiiny hatl been in existence ten years, it was said 
that it had snffered severely from tho action of every per- 
son in its service, in buying up tbe moat desimble wares 
on his own account, and sending tliein home aa a private 
venture in the Company's shipn, contrai-y to the terms of 
Ills engagement* The Governor Genenil wjis instructed 
most emphatii^ally to put a stop to this "particular*' Irade^ 
and must swear to carry out the Company's directions, 
This is only one of aseries of regulati<ma, beRinnin^ before 
that time and extending through all the instriietiana and 
lal^r communications of the directors, aiming to protect the 
Company from the competition of its own servants, The^re 
regiilatioiiH never accomflished anything; the Company 
was asking too much and giving too little. The directors 
mi;;ht go to anyextreme in the penalties they imposed for 
])articiilar trade } Ihcy could not get their orders executed- 
The Committee of J^eventeen passed a regulation in lf>7(t,^ 
forbidding ship captains voyaging from ihe Notherlanclsto 
kIIow any vessels to come alongsiile Iwfore tliey rewihed Ba* 
tavi:i, on penalty of death or at least of public Hogging and 
banishment. Three years later the Governor General coiiM 
write that the Compaay's trade whs Wing mined by pri- 
vate trade, and that this was plied in the Company's shi]^ 
more than in any other \*ay.^ The abuse was so nntural 
that It became regularly established in JaviL and did not 

'Opfc.flrlSS- 

■ Garerror Gcnora] thq Go«fiA Ut I>ir«oti>ra, 1670. Opk,, T;ft> lU 
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disappear tiQtU tlie monopoly which invited it was jtodq. 
Even preachers engaged in trade, and conditions wero such, 
not long before the fiili of the Company, that the Gov- 
ernor General himself advi^d a young ufBcioI aa to liow 
he ahould take advantage of his opportunities in this 
directiun.' 

The second way in which officials became rich was by 
8teiiling from the Company, Sctme foi-ms of theft eiirao 
in time to deserve » less harsh name, as they Y'ere so aur- 
rent and open that they could be regardeil as legah Such 
were the allowances got from the Company fur the deliv- 
ery and warebouHing of gniKln coll^fcted from the natives. 
It i.8 probable that o flic iala continued, during the existence 
of the Company, to take advantage of the absence of 
checks by soLiing to it and buying for it goods at unnec- 
essarily high prices.^ The whole ayatcra of accounting 
was BO weak and so loosely admiuiatered that every oppor- 
tunity for peculation waH giveEi thii Cotn^jany'a servAnt». 
In 1785, after the death of the chief cashier, a shortage of 
a million gulden wj«9 discovered in the Coitipany's treasury 
at Batavia* Tliore bad been examinations of the accounts 
and cash, but these had been intrusted to the cashier's 
brother; nothing was done tu puniah any ofGcIals or to 



J Tbe official, Dirtc ran Hoger>dorp, r^aobrf m undflrslandiTig with the 
captain of h bIi>p "f lIic ff^mpftny ^oirig to Dcngal, to oarry some carf^ for 
him - the captniD milled Vnn Hogendoqi. who LoBL on a veuure Ju Fit^EiuIi 
wliiEa, wbiLo the triiptaln hiuiE^lF gained on a venture in pepper. KalU, 
I>irk7an llot;ciidar7- 1°^- ^^^a, IBM, 1;:]00. 

' Mat'lfliiyker wriite tliac In- ooul<l not Viu> sugar aJ llip piities net by llie 
diptctora, and ^ve exctuwA f<yv pnymg mor?. '^(Jiii a'eicufie, H^Mrupe," 
Hivya Van dtii Dcr^, De Econ., ISW, 2 ; fiO". Down to Ihc lime of I>aendel 
there vat ue> tSQcieui couirul ur tUe purclia^ii^g depiutmEiLt of tha Indian 
goveraoDent, and there ia no reason to m:ippoBQ that officltkla vera uonacfli- 
auilj boii»t^ 
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rocoyer the losses* which were aimply written off the 
booka. Other exitiiiples of official dishonesty could be 
given for this last period nf the Company, and it is hard 
to believe that they represent n condition peculiar to that 
time* 

Finally, officiala used the tremendoua power that their 
poBition in the Company gave them to extort money from 
the few Europeans who were settled in Java and from 
the many natives. There is an aneirdote of a man who 
inquired the meuning of the initials G. D. H. carved over 
a gate in the Cattle at Batavia. He was told that they 
atood for the name of one of the Governors General. 
" Then IVe been miainfonned," replied the stranger, " for 
I under-Btood that they meant 'Give up half*"" (Geeft de 
helft)-* Dirk van Hogendorp, who served the Company 
in its last years, said that officiala used the Company's 
peculiar policy in the sugar trade to fill their own pockets. 
They secured, whenever they pleased, a prohibition on the 
export of sugar, and ao depressed pricea and were enabled 
to buy for tltemaelves what quantitiej^ tht^y wanted ; when 
they had epough. they removed the prohibition, unloaded 
their stock, and were ready to repeat the proceas. " Is it 
then ft wonder," wrotd Van Hogendorp, ''tliat aome have 
won inilliona, while the Company has gone to ruin* the 
people hiive bet:ome poor, and the country is exhaueted 
and waste?"* 

The iiaLivea were naturally the chosen viclima of the 
Dutch oGicials, who could squeeze from tbem anything in 

I CI, M, L, wan DerenWiT, Gesoli.. 3 : 322 fl. 

tK%m, '-Een kolonlul berrormer,'' bid, GLda. ISM, 1 : MU. OF & 
Goremor Gcoenl and LiA upper-mercliABt ii tru Mid, ''One holda Uie 
nek ±i\d UiH atlULr llUl U-" 

» Beig, Suikerind,. Da EcoD., IBOS, S ; 020, 
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the guise of taxes without fear cf thetr resLstance* aud 
without the oecessity of accouiitiDg with the govenimeut. 
Ahout 1730 the Commissioner for Native Affairs la eaid 
to hnve made an annual income of twenty thousand dollars 
(Dutch) by the sale of licenses to the Chinese- The gov- 
ernor of Soerabaya could make twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars (Dutch), raore than ten times his scdary, by fai'iriing 
out the right to conduct the trade in rice to the eKclnftion 
of competitors. The resident of Cheribon, whose salary 
amounted to lesu than a thousand gulden a year, had a net 
income of over a hundred thousand gulden gained frooi 
exploitation of the natives.' 

As has beeu said above* no serious step to improve 
these coiiditioni wa* ever taken by the directors ; and the 
evils continued substantially the same until the rule of 
Daendels, in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The directors interfered in pELrticularly Biigrant casea of 
malftdminifltraiion.' and allowed the Governor General, 
when he was so diiiposed, to effect what reforms he could 
witJiont making demands on their time or money. They 
would never face the question of a complete reorganiiu- 
tiOQ of the admin L^trati on. The hopelessness of looking 
to them for the necessary changes is evident in their sanc- 
tion of the "amptgcld,'' a tax on ollicials established in 
the later period of the Company. This tax, laid on the 
officials holding the more lucrative positions, was designed 
to enable the Company to share in their ppolit.g, and was, 
of courae, a complete recognition of all thd abuses of the 

I De RiMU, NOC, 168 aou^ ; Kalf!, Ind. Olds, \Bd&, 1 : 306 ; Vetb, Jvn, 
2:225-227- 

■ So !□ th« dlsmLBUj Of Governor G^aaral Durvan ftnd othera, 1731. 
Opk., 9 1 148. 
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time and of the Compony's iucapn-city to do fiway with 
tbera. In many caaes the aum paiJ in "ampt^ld" ex- 
ceedtsd tlte legal Hillary of ihu oflit^lals.^ 

Til every branclj tlieCoinpany*sadini!iistpation was costly 
and inefficient. In the fiacal administration, vitally im- 
portant to the welfare of the Company, methods of book- 
keeping were kept unchanged from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, iind these methods were so poor that it 
wab' impossible Lo lejtrn from the btjoka in tvhat points the 
Company was gaimng iind hwing." Tlie books were kept in 
different ways, and with different standards of money, in 
the vurious factories, and they were not kept up to date.* 
Every attempt to maintain an efficient control and audit 
was a failure. The books were esamined not at all. or 
only iw a matter of fonn ; briliery of the examiner was 
probably common. Van Djiin, who was commissioned by 
the directors at the end of the seventeenth century to 
write a history of thd Company (which was afterwards 
locked up and kept aeeret), said : " Everything is in vain 
if the officials will not do right, nor hold themselves bound 



■ Wieaa on Rogca^arp^a Bericbt, Jctige, Opk., 13 : 69 j Governor GeH' 
fli^ DuBod*i\n to Mia., 1608. ib.. \!]:^2), A sUteiueiU oE tUe revtDUo 
from Uie Ka^T^ru lUHiricu, |Hll5~ltion, thiiwA that the ^' moEiey paid hy 
cinl offlcora yearly for holding theJr Bitu&lionii'^ amounLcd to over one- 
fifth of iLv tout, bui ul course coudJliuus nere AbucrriDal iLeo ; Uib 
amount received for conUugenu vs&wi exceptkmaltj low. Sue the Hg- 
tueain RRfAcfl, Sub, 177. 

■The CominLf«loLem General of 179fl acli cowled^ tliat tbey ^uLd 
not tflU from the Ccimt>aiiy^a bookii vrbai the tndUa navigation, one ol tba 
greatest expeowa of tlic CDnapuBj, really co*t. Opk,, 12:337 ^ 8, ran 
I^vpnuir, LS,, 1 ; 4. 

* When UHrtlijghe became Governor nl northPiur. Jjiva, 1754, he found 
the trade boolu tJinc Tears behind, and tho army pivy rolls stiU vows^. 
Mem.. 17U1 ; Opt. 10:331. TUere were always luaiiy more namea on 
the pay rolls (" moriopayea '*J ibaa jwldlera In the aarvtt^. 
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bj Um rmth wliich tbej bare taken* and, especiJlv, will 
Dot ^ow ili€ fiJeUtT wHch tbey b»Te proouded. Eirery* 
thing must yield to the possioa to 611 the purse and to 
become rich qaicklr. From the beginimig to now men 
have been working on tbe meaiia to prevent thia« but thcj 
bave never been able to discover tbe neee^&ary correcUonSt 
And notbing that tbej- have done has bad the anticipated 
auccess/'i This mi^ht have heeik written uith as much 
tmtb In 1800 u in ITOO. 

To match thb example of commercial malndministrntion 
we may take a^ an illustration of the Compaiij's weakness 
as a political body the organisation and managetueni 
of its array. This was repnted to be the weakest spot 
In tbe Company's organization; I have referred above 
to the light that ia thrown on the native organixatiou 
by tbe fact that it naa conquered through such meana. 
The pay waa small, and half of it waa reserved by the 
Company until the term of service had expired; of tbe 
remainder the soldier received only one-half in cash, and 
that in depreciated currency, while the reat was iruok on 
which the Company icado Tojfe profit- It is not aur- 
priaing that men were got to serve only by improsaing, 
or by recruiting among the moat degraded clasa of 
Europeans. Discipline whs ao lax that common soldiers 
were permitted to keep mistresses and slaves, while, ab 
the same time, they were constantly exposed to tbe 
danger of floggings and more brutal puniahmenta. The 
offioera PQceived poor pay, «nd got promotion, not by 

1 lieua, KOC, 107 i I irnnakte somewhat freelj from tTie GeTmnti rw- 
wcn t>i the DulcU originnL For detaila \q Uiff text uid fimlwir dctnili Bon 
D€ Reua, Si^c^tlniiN R, 11, 2 b, anil D. Ill, b., and Van der Kemp, '■ Tnmva 
bunn gncUicitbuEidige stibcta over hut Staaurek«iitD^«foteo tu 5«l«r- 
UQ<iechlndI«,''TN1., 137(3. 2:SSfr. - - ■ - 
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seniority, but hy favor. The higher organizatioD waa 
dangerously loose; the authority cf the commander-in* 
chief reticht^d but a little way from Biitavia* and the 
troops scattered about the different provmcea were under 
the command of g^overnora who were sometimes merely 
ciTiliana. ' 

In the preceding description of the Conip^Dy^e odminia- 
tration I Lave taken up maiiil^' tljose parU of it that had 
to do with the European directors and with the general 
orgacizBtion and ditection of commerce. To the Eu- 
ropean world the Company was merely a money-making 
corpor&tion. To the native, however^ it was a govern' 
ment, the most powerful of all the political forces with 
which he came in contact ; and to complete the picture 
of the Compaoy's organization it is necessary to describe 
thoae parts of it that controlled^ for better or for worse, 
the native population. 

It must be premised that the Company's government 
had, even at the end of its history, reached no uniformity 
in its appiication in the different parts of the island- The 
Company had begun aa a mercantile corporation, ruling 
only its own servants, and had been led or forced to 
extend its authority through a long period. In the course 
of time it broke the power of the native rnlera, hut the 
n-monnt of oontrol that it imposed on each varied wilh the 
difficultieH that he could make against complete subjuga- 
tion, and with the attractions that his country offered to 



"Dfl aena, 108 B.; Locw, '^Derifl Jar, SucceMte-oorlag.," OP- For 
dettiLh of tbe otililarj life sto J, A. Dutirkoop, ^'Db &ildi\at ondor de 
OJ.K,."TNI.. 1804. 2:71!, Tbe Anuy nns noi w bad in the sevcnLtentb 
Mtitnry i£ Iu1«r, but 1 hiLve ttiQiigrit it aUo«Kt>Lfl to combine facu frcm 
UiffcrvAt perlodv hi UU« btiof akotch. 
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commercial and political exploitation. The Company's 
authority, therefore, even at tlie end of tho eighLooiilh 
century, shaded oS from tlie centre to the periphery of 
ite establiahment, A very sm^l proportion of the Irttad 
of Java, that oomposing the large pui-ttt, was not only 
ruled but also administered by the Company's European 
oEduinls. Even in the cities tliere were exceptions to thia 
direct administration ; the Chinese were under head-men 
of their own, who represented the Company's government 
Lo them- Outiiide the cities the Dutch gave up at orco 
any dsilin to direct; i-oiLtiiet with tlie individual natives^ 
Even the country directly Burroandiog the capital, Ba- 
tuvia, which was naturally the part of the island moat 
thoroughly aubjecled, was ruled for the Compftny by 
native chiefa, wlio pajd the Company for the privilege, 
or by private individuals who bought the land outright 
and received with it mnat of tht^ rights of government. 

The greatest part of Java was ruled for the Company 
under different forms of prct«ctorate. A native ruler 
against whom the Cumpany httd wan\'d loat some of hia 
independt^nri? when he waa conquered, but either he or 
Korae member of biw family was ordinarily allowed still 
to exercise the most important functions of government 
\vhich the Company wae unprepared to undertake. 
Changes were sometimes made in the upper part of 
the native political organization* as those for instance 
by which the districts of Madoera and Soerabaya were 
divided into a number of piirts instead of being kept 
as units, but there were only a few districts, stround 
Batavia and oast of it iu Cheribon, where the upper 
organization was abolished altogether, and where the Com- 
pany ruled tbiougb minor native ofKciois. Ordinarily the 
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high officials of the old orgiLuizatioii were retained, ruling 
as "regents" of the Company instead of as independent 
or vassal native kings. Their- position was ordinarily 
hereditary. Even in the northeastern part of the island, 
where the Company'a authority was greatest outaido of 
BatavJa, a departure was rarely made from the direct 
line of sQccestdunt and then only a& a result of bribery 
of the European ofGcialn.^ 

The powers left to the reg-ents vnried greatly, as 1 have 
fiaid, LQ different parts of Java, In the northeastern, the 
ricbeet part of the island, the Company kept them under 
a pretty close oversight ; they reported regularly to 
European officials, and before the end of the Company 
had begun to give proof of tlie influence of European 
civilization on their ways of life.' In some of the poorer 
districts of tbe west the supervision was much less close, 
while Bantam and the fragments of the old slate of 
Malaram still retained a nominal independence and are 
excluded from the scope of this sketch. 

An idea of tfte positifm of the regents ean j)erhapa best 
be given by summaming one of the contracts or commiS' 
siona that defined their powers and duties; I choose one 
from the northeast coast, dated 1773, and said to be an 
example of many similar ones.^ Tbe regent promised 
fealty and obedience to the Company ; be was to come 
and give personal homage as often aa was required of bim, 
and was to bold no correspondence with any other chie& 

"HoitiTiehe, ntil, Opk., 10:3aj; Voo det BurgU, 1780. iL, 11:451. 
ViD OvvrHUalen cauld ape^k of naUvQ oOcLalB In I7^&aa being "tools'* 
of the Europeana. lb., 1^^313, 

" TIiIa caa be found In Jonsfl> U : 3&S f. or Bindres., a i Bijl. F. A 
Use of cundlUore on which a regent nu to rulf In Madoera^ 1746 (OpL, 
10 r 67 9,)- «how« somt VHrifttimia but none of gteat laomvat. 
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without permiflsion. Ho was to keep the peace among 
his own people and with hia neighbora, was to rule fairly. 
not to levy new taxes, and not to diBmisa his officials 
without the Company's consent. Ho was to do nothing 
of moment without the Company's permisni^m^ and was t*» 
have jiirisdiution only over petty erimiiijil caaas, sending- 
the important ones to be tried by the Company^e offidals- 
He promised to encoumge agriculture, to lease no villages 
to Chinamen, to obey the Company's commercial regu- 
lations, and to help st^sp their infraction. In return for 
the Company's favor, finally, he ^^^^^n^^sed annually lo 
deliver at fixed prices certain quantities of rice, indigo, 
timber, and cotton yarn, to piy a sum of money, and to 
furnish horsoB and laborers for the Company's service. 

These conditions suggest the powers that were left to 
the regent, but tliey do not tell the investigator how those 
powers were exercised and how successful the Compiiny 
was in enforcing the conditions that it set. The remark 
that Governor General Mossels made ' of oonditione in 
the west is equally applicable to all parts of J^tva where 
the Company attempted to rule ; the regents exercised aa 
much authority as they could. The question, then, of 
the charnt^tor of the Company's rule over the natives in 
Java is a question not of principle but of practice- On 
such a question it is impossible to generalize- One au- 
thor' saya that the Dutch kept their position in Java by 
leaving the regents alone, and aacrificLDg the people to 
them- Anotber,' i<> refute this atjitement, points to the 
rej^ictionji imposed on the regents and contends that 



lAflnmeikiiigen, 17&1, OplC,, 10: 330. 

'Vetb, Java, 2:203, 

■M^ L. van Deventer, Ofiscb.^ S:XfK^ It 
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theae were carried into effect sufficiently to assure the 
"welfare of the mass of the population. He can cite a 
number of ca,aee in which the Dutch interfered to protect 
the people from the native rulora or to improve oome weak 
points in the native organization.' There were districts, 
if we can trust ofHcial reports, in wliich no iiitt^rfereiice 
was ueceasary.^ It is unquestionable, however, that there 
were many cascB in which interferenoo was sadly needed 
and came late or not at alL^ The Company wus disin- 
clined to meet the political complicalioua that were almost 
sure to follow when a regent was depoj^ed, and always 
followed a temporising policy. And, jis will apitear iiti- 
mediately, the Dutch could do little to remedy abuses in 
the native orp-anizatlon without interfering to remedy 
faults in its personnel. Everything that I liave licen bup- 
ports Raf&es's statement, that the peraonal character of tho 
regent afforded "almost the only Hecurlty for the good 
ti'fiatmenl and pros]ierity of the cuUJvalors,*"* 

A great deal depended on the official of the Company 
who wae intrueted with the supervision of the native 
governments. Thia official hae in modern times grown 
into tlie '^ resident/' the most important member of the ter- 
ritorial admiuistpj'ation, u.nd I tihall uge thai title in bp«?ak- 
ing of conditions in the time of the Company, thoiigli 



■ Gcnch., 3 ! 197 ; foor owwh of 3i regent being ditpowd for r^xi^nion. 
Ib. SM>, Improvometil of Lbe jiidiciivl orgntilT^ticn. 

' llATtSngbv, Korb Versl^^ 1750, iuy^ tlial bccAuse ot ths good govi^rti- 
mnnt r>f the rpgont SB.mnrang wan poptiloTiB :uii florirlpliing ; accnrrtlEigio 
tbo prorcrb n tniui couH ciny n sack oi money lo Soentkarta without 

dflDgcr. Opt, m-.nofy. 

* Cr. JoniTB. Opk., IS ; G21>« Willi liR ducrlptLon of l regent wIjq was 
veil (lUpoftftl lo Ibe CompmyH but pxlntfigunT nnil in PKlorlionflr, Jft., 
13 nM. 1G£, pUIful CDndilJODa Ln Mndoenu Tlie Ihb could eanily be 
eiieaded, * Mlnaic, 1813. Sub., 200, 
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other titles were given to men fulfilling Himilar fiinctionB. 
The reaiilerts were hj no meaoM as numerous aa tlie 
pegenta ; one waa assigned to each of the courts of the 
semi'lnde pendent princes.^ and others had each a group of 
regencies in the diatricta where the Company hud ostaU- 
lished a more effective auzeraintj'. The resident waa the 
political agent who kept watah of the workings of the 
native government, and used his influence, as representing' 
tha power of the Company, to check abuses and ui^e 
reform B. 

The position was a difEculb one^ requiring tact and 
patience, and yet a certain amount of determination and 
insistence in dealing with the native rulers ; all the pos^ 
Bible benefits of Dul:<;h influetiee could be lost by the dis- 
play of too much or too little zeal- In view of the general 
chEhracter of the Conipany^s servants^ it wi^l not surprise 
the reader to learn that good reaidentB w^re the exception 
rather than the rule during the period of the Company's 
admialst ration.^ The resident wa^ ordinarily a man of 
low origin^ with aU the faults and vices of his fellows, 
entirely incompetent to understand the native organisation 
through which he must work, and to improve properly 
the opportunities it offered him. If the (Governor General 
Qonld bring on a useless war by lack of politeneos to & 
noble,* it was aA the more natural that the reeidents 
should Inner the Dutch inf!ii(^nca in the ey&A of the 
natives by their disregard of native etiquette and by their 
personal vicea.* In spite of all regulations the residents 

"Cf. Men), Van VoB, 1771, Opk,, II ? 171. 

' K, dc Reufl, NOC., Envii 

■ Tbo Dhilch ri^H[J<^ai ni llAntani. lu the enrliesl iHrlitd ot tho Company. 
wu a dTUnks-rd, Mae iUa tiaiIvpr, surl hncl in be rem^vfA. Governor 
GencTftl Both t> Dir&ctoni, ISH, Opk.* -1 , 10, 13. fip«elv*ii wreto 1a 
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bore themaelveB like petty princoa, parading about in four- 
boree chariots with druma aod guna, despising the help- 
less natives and growing ricih off them.* The conibinalinn 
of powers in the person of the resident, by which Be was 
not only a political but a fiscal agent of the Company, 
intrnated with the collection of ooatiogents and deliveiioB, 
gave bira a chaiice for extortion which he could seldom 
resist. On the other hand the luck of elilicient conirol 
made the powers of the resident a dung^r to the Dutch a^ 
well as to the nativea, and there were cases in which he 
was more than suspected of hurting rather than aiding 
the interests of the government.* 

The resident hod to do ordinarily only with the highest 
native officials, and had to trust the regent to attend to 
the execution of the measures that he had approved. 
Such control of government as is implied in the direction 
of subordinate officials waa lacking to the Company in 
most parts of Java. Exceptions appear in some dis- 
tricts,' but not enough to require a modifitation of the 

LOTT thftt It waA tiotorfonit thai Uie deeeaaeil reBidflDt of ScenbAja hnd 
har\ the Compfln^^a atanding wjtb tUe nalivts by hia abuaea. Opk.* 
7 ; 143. At ihu close of llie Comp&Jij^A rule ihs reald^nt of Socrakarta 
Abmed hta power to opprcH^ the i>eop]e and mua^ tlie nkllve nilcri 
AeaJ^al the Dalcb. Opk.. 13 . iOl . 

1 Uem* of HoEtingh. 1761. Opk., 10 -. 355. 

" Veth, J»7a, a '210; Opt.. 13: l^fi. 

• In KraiTMf and [□ Lha northoMl the Dutch inWrfatftd on ocenalon 
to depoftc HubordliiALe officials nho bad mltflitihavDiJ ; Opk., 12: 197. 813, 
Sp»^lal aatlvQ ai^nti w^re Bom^tlineft mutntAlnfHl by Uie Cotnpiny to 
watch and ohaak tbe workings of tbe n&lir? organ ickLian, but the devLca 
did DOl vork niccMofaUy in the period of the Cumpauy. TbeiiB offlclala 
are dcaorlbed u men of ibe iroret ch&rootJ^r, who took sdranui^o of i.helr 
poeitlDD and vtere a apoorgfl to Lhe nAtiveit. Mem. of HBTtlngh. K. E, 
Coafil, 1761, OplL, 10:357. Anniber Jot]cv. tIJAt of setcInK odb re^nt to 
WACch otiiera, wu iIao unaaiWtctory. Mem. of Slber^, N, E, Coa^t. 
1767. Opk,, 12:130, 
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general Etatement. In a aemt -in dependent state like Bau- 
tani Ibe Dvitt-h resident hod iotercourse with no otlier 
people thftD the royal family and a half doien of Llie 
most prominoDt court ofBciaU.^ 

Tlie weakness and evils of the Company's government 
in Java can best be diecuased in relation to the syetem 
of contingents^ by whiob it gained an important part of 
its revenue. It is uselesA to at-gueias does IVL L. van De- 
venter,^ from the official atatemeots of payments required 
bj the Company* that the burden of these payments on the 
natives waa light. To do that is to assume thai the double 
administration of Dutch and natives in Java was honeat, 
and that the people paid out no more than the Company 
received. The reverse was the caso. At every step in 
the progress of forced deliveries from the producer to tbe 
Company's treasury tbe officials, through whose hands they 
passed, took toll, so that a small amount received by the 
Company represented an initial payment on the part of 
the oultivator that was often oppressive and eomctimos 
(^Tuahing. 

Dutch and native of^cials ofFeoded in alinoBt equal 
"Ipgree. The princely income which some residents en- 
joyed came to them only by their exactions from the 
natives in defiance of tlie conditions which the Company 
had imposed- The regents ^vere forced to give over- 
weight and to receive under-pay ; they had to give besides 
what was due to the Company as much agaiu or more for 
the residents' private puree.^ The abuses which the 
regents suffered at the hands of the resJdenta they made 



1 Mem, of ReijooUlA, ITTf). Optc, 11 : STB. 

> Sw tli« detfllls con«cted In Tan SoesL, KS.. 1 ■ nA, Vetli, Java. S : 140^ 
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readily even than in raonej^. When, however, the Cora* 
paiiy demiiailed tbe delivery of other products, in the culti- 
vation of which the people had no experience, it ijuposed 
on them hardehips entirely inccmraenflurate with the gain 
it made. The cultivation and preparation of indigo were 
^'a reol torment" for the Datives, and tlie Comiany made 
email proHU from tlie proeeeda; there was a question 
whether ib did not lose by diverting' labor from other 
crops. ^ The Company demanded cotton yarn of a certain 
grade, among other forced deliveriea ; the spinning cftnacd 
tlio people an incredible amount of labor and trouble, and 
people who knew thought there was an actual disadvanUge 
itj haviiig the thread of the Jinenofiu chat caused this difh^ 
culty, * 

The regular source of supply for pepper waa Bantam 
and Sumatru^ but the Company determined to extend its 
cultivation in the eastern part of Java; moatof the pepper 
was planted on unsuitable land^, aome where it did not 
grow at all» snmf where only a few sickly vines grew, and 
some that grew high but bore nofruit.^ To get more 
coffee the Company spaamodioally ordered an increase in 
the planting of tbc treea, but the natives took no interest 
irj the cultivation ff n crop which they did not understand, 
and the returns from which were deferred for a number 
of years if they came at all. The young trees planted 
were so badly cultivated tiiat more than three-quarters of 
tbem died. The ground was only scraped, not ploughed 
and thoroughly cleanaed from weeds, and the trees were 
stuck in without proper arrangement of the earth around 

1 VTienQ OD Cogi-ndorp^a Bericbt, OplL, 13 : 7C 
»RelBTftn KngclbmlU Opk.. 13:200. 
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their roots. Weeds grtw up, buffalo and wild piga broke 
in, and in a few mooths notljipg waa to be aeen of tho 

In the eigbteenth century the Company- attempted aome 
reforms in the adminiBtratioa of the contingeuts, especially 
to make sure that the small pay it gave shoidd reach the 
cultivator. So in 1734 the Governor Geueral wrote to 
the direcloTH* that he had decided to have the Company 
pay the cultivator directly far pepper in the Ljnupong dia- 
trictft (^Sumatra), aa the poor people were theateil by tbe 
native agents in both measure and price, and some got 
nothing at all for what thoy dclivored. The rcg'ula- 
tion did some good, but the servants of the company 
cheated the people just as the natives bad done, and brought 
the Company into bad repLte- Van Imbollf, as the result 
of his journey in Central Java, ordered tbiit Dutt^li (tffieinb 
instead of the regents should receive and pay for the rice 
dolivered,^ and the same measure was taken in the con- 
quered lands of the eastern extremity o£ the island/ but 
the old syfatem was adhered to in other parts of the island,^ 
axid tba new system was never satiafai-'toriiv carried out. 

Between the Dutch legislators and the common people 
the native political organization stood aa a bar to any 

1 Veralag Vau Guiiatd. Opl£„ 12; 199. 205. For Lhfl dtmnulllM of tha 
OOffOe culture, and the poor fjaalily of the produol aee aleo Opk,, 13 : 87 
Kud 206. Crawford, Hist lad. Ar<:h-. 1 :191 aays that under forced cal- 
lore a colTee itt& reiuriitd oiw and cjiib-quaner pounda a year. irtiiJe ihi; 
prodUQl o( a tree even til cared for by & private cultivator w two poundn. 
Forced deliiferied had the &Bme depbrablfl eflfl<it on ttfl coudlUon of the 
torraui. Opk.. 13:219. 

iJoDgo. Opk.,0:saa, 

^Govaraor Geueral to DSrecton, 1747, Opk.^ 10: 106. 

•JiraffB, Opk., 11; lilL 

• CL Memone oi Mom, RflUdflDt Of ClWribOii. 1778, Opfc.. 11 : 330. 
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eEFectuFiL Improyement. In so far aa the Componj was 
\^lling to extend its own admijtlstratbb, it could hope for 
at loast a iiurtial fulflliuout of ita iitimmandH, but the 
chnrgea of the administrntiun increased in g-conidtrical 
progression aa the CompaDy sent its oflicids deeper iuto 
the raiika of the natives, iind the trading compauy ^I'udged 
the money thut wa^ taken from its proJits. It left the 
Javanese, therefivre* to their native rulera, on the pretence 
of favoring tlteiii by allowing them to keep to their own 
laws and customs, but with Ui*- real motive of self-interest. 
The most enlightened among the Dutch ofiieials saw the 
avila of this coaraoi and realized that no lasting refonn in 
the Company's political ayutem was possible without a 
reform in the conditions of native government*^ One of 
the officials who made himself prominent by hi^ pro|>osals 
of reform in the last Jiiys of the Company condocited an 
investigation into the workiugn of the native government 
with the idea of reprcBsing its abuaea. He found, how- 
ever, that Ms work waa one of almost inconceivable diffi- 
culty, ''since there is not a district here in Java, not even 
a village, which 'in ruled like the others^ as everything 
with the Javanese is based on adatt or ciisUfma, which are 
often aa uncertain as they are oppressive/*^ Without the 
support from those above hiro, the best of the Company'a 
officials might well hesitate to begin a task to which there 
seemed no end. — whieh^ indeed, the Dutch have not yet 
completed. Fnrthermoreii in the only period when plans 



^Cf. K*»rtBeffTipofV*iilmhi>ff. 171ft, Jong6.0pk., 10:98; Van Orer 
■UTiu^n lo GoTpmor Oenenl 1792, Opk., 12: 2flL Dirk van llogtmrlorp 
called tli» AyHt.«m '* very fitutcir, UDhnppy in its effect on Uai tnd people, 
aad hnmifu] to the htckIjti hjiii»cU*'; hv demanded ft break tmm 
■'leodaUHin/' Schets. El&an.i>,, 3, Rljl. LL,, IM. 

■ Vwi OTBniU»t«i » GoTaraor Qeneral, 17W» Opk., la : *08. 
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of a general reform were seriously considered by tbe Cc^ra- 
pany'e officials, the Company itself was already tottering, 
and Java was threatened by foreign enemies, while for ilic 
succe-ssfol execution of aucL plans as were proposed n 
£ieriod of peace and prosperity seemed e^sseiitid.^ The 
]ienod of the Compaoy closes therefore with its system 
still unchanged." 

In the way of positive contribntions to the wolfare of 
its subjects in Java the East India Company did practi- 
cally nothing. There wa« no lack of directions from 
home to treat the natives wr^il, but ihtvc was no support 
in the cHrrying out of these directions, which were really 
irreconcilflhle with the Company's system. Beside the 
directions whieli the directors Bent their officials, it is in- 
structive to place the prayer to their God which they 
made at every assembly, asking him to bless the financial 
affairs of the Companj', but saying not a word about the 
natives.* There cau he no doubt jib to wldch interest 
they really had at heart. So in the matter of religion 
and instruction, tbey bade every coancillor to make an 
annual report on trade and war and especially (!) on the 
extension of Christianity and schools/ but they were 
forced only by popuJar pressure in the Netherlands to 
take some positive action/ They went out a few miuiatera 
and teachers under striet control, but the itmonut these 

1 VerBldfi of Van IJw*lfi1jk, nfiO, Opit., 12 ■ M8. 

< ReforniB h&d heca attempttxi in uinttaTe qF detail In tha oighteentU 
century, but tbty v^rc not lasUitg. Such wera Van ImhofT'B nboUtlPii of 
linn Interior (raniiit riuilen in Mataram (Velh, Java.. 2 i 104 ■ M, L, van 
PevfnterT Gescb., S:131) and E. dt^ K1urk*H proclnmKUon aloliflUn; 
farced i^rvicCA (Opk., 11 : 097 tt., Ehid,* S : njji. E, 123). 

* Klerk de Reus, NOC. 107. 

* Chijfl, NIR, 1 : 38, Inslr, 1017, Art 32 ; MlJBr, Vert., 8S. 
> VauKeea, KP., 241 ff. 
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accomplished waa inconsiderable.^ So small was the 
aiDoutit of culture received hy Java from the Netherlands 
that the Dutch themaelvea degeiiarated ; tbej and their 
children spake Malay and Portuguese to the exdui^ion 
of their own tongue. > Where the Dutch got little, the 
natives got practically nothing;; a commiBsion which re- 
ported in T80S iiaid that the Dativea, after two hundred 
years' intercourse with Eurupeana, had made ''a few ateps 
forward/' ' but the reader wonders what haaifl there is 
even for thla mild assertion. 

It ifl impossible to atudy the history of the Dutch East 
India Company without being inipresaed with the truth 
of what Adam Smith has eaid of the inconaistoocy of the 
Functions of merchant and sovereign united in the same 
corporation- T have auggcrited alreaJy the evik that 
arose from the twofold nature of the Company, and shall 
return later to the discuasion of this general topic ; it is 
suEScient here to note that From the earliest days of the 
Company and throughout its history, the true cause of ita 
poor government was recoguiEed.* Van Moaael in his 
memorial of 1753 ^ clearly saw the opposition between the 



1 la laiO Doendeli lound but bIx loEnlntcja En all of thn Dutcb Boat 
Indi«a^ Opk, 1^:448. Far the ud9lIJ uumb^r of CbrtiUait n4nT«i kv 
U. L. v&n D«vortAr, Geacb,, 2:286. 

«M. L. TU1 DereDter, Qeoch., 2:2G0 0.; Knitt. ''Van Soldui tot 
Lnndvongil/* Jn6. Girls, 1897, S : 1134, Tbtt comipckona In njwlUng and 
gmumiir tbat appeu- Id the njwrta of I>i]ti>h DfficUlfl t«fltJfj to thdr 
■c«nty ejucalloD. 

*M1j«, Verram., 131- 

*Cl- Vlh \t^»». Hi. lei, with extracts from UiMlliioi utd from a 
pamphlet at \f^'^. Pleler van tlootn. In bit '* rruparDtoir« CoDsidfli^ 
tleu,' l*Tfi, atii'mplftl to prove mtliB Indian nnd ln^HH- gnvcmniCTHfl that 
eoloalal wttc beil^r tuIaiL by ''diatitigniahed and ^nfruiu pow«iB^' tban 
br nwnbaatB aceklng aJwijji a momaatafy |^. Joagv, Opk., 0: 133^ 

*JoDg?^ Opt, 10:313.110. 
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Company'^ iateresta as rnQrchant and as Bovereign, and 
Bavr alao that this iliviaion in the very being of the 
Company was a coiistjint tlireat to its proaperity. The 
relief whiuh he Hiiggeated wiut, however, only a palliative 
for the evil, and neither this nor any olher improvement 
was acceptable to the direotoi-s. The statement of Rafllej^^ 
that the Dutch "always liave contemplated the prosperity 
of the Eastern tribya with tho invidioua regret of a rival 
shopkeeper, aad regarded their progress in civilization 
with the jehluu^y of a LimorouH d^spoti*^ was written in 
18]1, before he landed in Java, but it testifles to the 
knowledge that he already had of the policy puraued by 
the Dutch, and is confirmed by abundant evidence from 
the Dutch themaelvoa.' It is true, as Veth * says, that the 
Company was greedy rather than cruel ; it did not oppresa 
the natives by design. Oppression was, however, the 
necessary resnlL of a system which made present gJiin its 
otHy goal^ and prohibited the expenditure of money on 
any ohjoot from which direct and iinmediato returns 
could nol be foreseen. 

To the citiieu of a modern state the Company's system, 
by which it u^ed the native ofBciak ah taskmasters to 
supply it3 constantly increasing demands and left the 
mass of the population almost helpless under the abuses 
of these ofheiols, must seem entirely reprthenaible. Was 
not the Company simply a bloodsucker, a worthless 
[jaraaito on the native orgauiiation ? This is the view 

1 Mem., 76, 

■ The fcMir expreafled by the dlreoiors^ in ihe CTtracl !n De Reiis. NOC, 
23B, tbrit tho Jn^atiosc cciigbt become rich, in Eoand noi once but m&ny 
Liniffi in tlicir IpstrucUonB, It la a parallel lo tbe oplaloa of a Javaiieae 
prinoe that IF the naiivei bad more than Uie nei^eGsarL^ia ot life, Lh&y woutd 
uiw the BurpEue to do soma barm to tbeli mien, IJsAeldijh, BedenkiDgoDr 
180O. Ejadr, 2, Bljl, &m., p. 103. ■ Java, Z : 250. 
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talcen by same students, who find not a single ground to 
extenuate the CDnjpany*s existence in Jitva>^ This view 
is imperfect ; it does not see past the swaiTn of abuees 
which made up the Company's rule to one great benefit 
which wns in itself enough to compensnte for everytiiing. 
This benefit was peace. ^ The Company would tolerate 
pretty nearly everything in the way of direct oppre*tsiou, 
but the instinct of self-preMervB-tinn forbnde it to tolerate 
useless wars. These wars had been the grente^t curse of 
the native organization, und the end of them was not in 
flight when the Dutch arrived, A great empire which 
had been built up by the wars weis falling by more wura, 
betauwe it represented no rejtl aJvaiice in the native 
civilization and ruled only through the a word. The 
Dutch did little, truly» to diminish war aa they extended 
the lines of their political influence, but within those 
lines they maintained a peace that had not been dreamed 
of before. 

I would not lay great stress on such atatements sd that 
made by n Dutch governor in 1792," that the natives pre- 
ferred to live in the districts more immediately subject to 
the Dutch rather thnn under the more indepeadent native 
governments. This was doubtless true under certain 
conditionHr but it ih offset by the Fact that the natives 
were constantly emigrating from the Dntth districts to 
escape the oppressions which they suffered there> As 



4 



* Cr Veih, 3b.7%, if -239 ; M. L. vm DevenWr. Geiiclv, 2 : 193, Van 
DflTenur, bawever, Mtna to mo to canfuee tbo proflp«riLf ol the people 
ftnd the proBpetltj of Uie Company, two Tei7 different ttmgH. 

* Van Overairfll*n to Govarnor Gon^raJ. Jonge, Opk., 12: 206- 

* 1 Lave referred Above to tbe emi^rralinne oatisojl by tlie demmicls for 
oontlngeuU -, tte; were not bC lUl oncommon. The CoiQpiiiiy'B policy (^f 
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has been shown above, the Dutcli did little to remedy 
8ome of tht; worst abusua of tLe native goverjimunt and 
even intensified them sometimes. 

In spite of all, taking Dutch and native Java together^ 
there ^tm an improv^omcut in tlie condition of tku natives 
in the latter part of the eiglitcentL century. This im- 
provement, wliieh can be attributed to no other Influeace 
ilian tliat.of tlie Dutch, ia proved by the great iiicreuat in 
population. Kaltiea had no love for hia predecessors, iind 
he knew that they had in some diatriete kept down popu-i 
lation by thoir exaotioiis, but he was forced to iidmit that 
under theiii llie popnliitia]i as a whole had giown gieatly 
befoi-e his arrlvah^ In the jieriod before 17^36 waiis, with 
their diaastrouit effects on population and production, bad 
been almost constant. The Dutcli were partly respon- 
eible for iheae wara but not wholly; the natives would 
have fought iihout as Utterly without tbcm. In the 
period of peace that followed the population increased in 
nearly all tlie gmxt sections of the island aiid in some 
parts of it doubled,^ A change of thia kind does not 
imply necessarily tlie bighetit kind of progress or an 
absence of all abufics. It does not absolve the Company 




recruiting ftoldLera leJ UJ&stiii^rul einlgmLioD fruiu MHdm.^ra, Cf, RelBVon 
Eiie«lhnrdt, 1803, 'Jpk., 13 : 16^. The tnHUm part Ot Java, wbkb on Uae 
whole owed all itfl prosperity to ihp Compftcj, wna hart towrud iha cIdjeo 
vt tliti century by tlie fTpquent df-ntanils for iDlHiary s^rrlce aiiJ ebowed a 
decline in populaUan^ Oplr,, 11) • IM- All the i>videDCfi wbicli 1 Lflv^ ftt^tn 
aitpporla Van dcr UXb, I>fl GIda, 188B, 3 : W, in biA conUnCion that H. L, 
van Deventpf goea too far in hlfl esiimnW- nf the poaUJve beneflta cunfarred 
by thu CoEiip^nf, 

'Oiat., liTOfL 

> For a^rva ud detalla afte M. L, van Devt^nter, Gesdi., £: 232, B07 ; 
Dn JoD^G, 0]jk., 12 -. -2^, G3^ ; 13 : 05, W, It^l. Crftwfcrrd thought thax 
the populfttloD Uiplcdfrcpm 1740 to laiO; Dlab. lad. Arob., S ; 430. 
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for all it did and all it Left undone. If, however, we 
judge the Dutch Ea^t India Company, not by the Euro- 
pean standard, but by the low standard of primltiTe 
political organization, this one fact, the growth of the 
native population, seema to me to justify its exiatence aa 
a government. 
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JAVA AFTER THE FALL OF TffE COMPAmT 

tNoTB, — The colhcUon of De Joiige hu boon condniicd^ corrring ttw 
hlfitoiy down (o 1820, by M. L, van Devtnit&r; elabomte IniroductloDs by 
the editor furniah valuable sumiaary and crltJciBRi^ For tha reorganEu- 
tion by the Dutch Slntt after ihc id,\] of the Cotnpauj, tlie writings ol Tklrk 
van Hogenrtnrp, aii the report and charier ol 1803, In Ml jet"* ■' VenfjiinHl- 
ing/' oro iiuportftiiL 

The chief wjurfcs for the period of DritiAh niJp, beside thow coniained 
In the ccmtlDimLlon rf Tie Jongn, are iho " Mpmnlrs'^ of Ri)lB««, oonibLing 
UTgdy cf oxtractu froui hi^ leiurs, of whJcL (he Qditioii of IBrtO, id Dtio 
votuQie, ifl pretenblet and the documents coJtectfd Ln lEafftc^^s " Sabnlnnca 
of & MImite." R. van Deveri^r'n " Bi)dragen ro: dc Kenris lan Let 
Landelijk Stolnel ^' ponlnliu eome niaierial on the period of Britiah mit, 
nod ia oart of the cbiL^f JKiiirce« for iUfl period of iho Dutch leatomtJoD. 
ElDiit'a ^^ BljdrB^n '"' BuppIpioDiiLn this In kodib po1nt«. 

The beat eecondary authoritv on ih© British period la NoTmin. H, E. 
EgertoQi "Sir Stamford Rafflc^p'* London, IIKtO, lb leaa full and less 
jLoeunte. Three rlinpurfl i"jf Pteraon'fl " KoloniRle Politielt," are Elv»'n 
to the hifitory of Jnva* from RaffloB lo ihn introdueiLon of the oulturo 
fljvlem ^ this book caji b« h^artUy recommended m an ialroduriion to 
the Biiii; of Dutch pollcy-J 

TT ia hard to imagine a sharper contrast thim that shown 
-^ by the hiatory of JavE during the two centuriea of the 
Company's rule and during the ccntary whidi luia sua- 
ceeded. The peculiar powers given to the Company were 
exercised with an eiclaBiveness ami a secrecy that pro- 
tected it from the forces making toward progresB in the 
world about it, and kept it encyste^l, as it were* in the 
developing life of the times. The Company* rule was 
marked by an obstinate adherence to old forms of policy 
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and administration which did not preclude all chang^e, 
hut whicli made change when it did come so gradual aa 
to be barely iioticeahle. Tlie decline of tlie Company 
was slow, and its fall was itnelf not a ehaqj break, but u 
succession of changes In which the Company's powers 
passed piecemeal to the State- 
Java was brought thus first into contact with the public 
life of Europe ab the very period when the French Revo- 
lution and the rise of Napoleon weit* causing there tlie 
most violent changes. Tbe Dut(rh government which aa- 
Eumed control of tbe East Indies was no longer that of the 
Princes of Orange but that of the BatavLau Republic, and 
the Governor General who first brougbt to Java the new 
fcpirit of the times addresssd bis despatches to tlie niinisler 
of King Louis Na.polean or to tbe gn^at P]mperor himself. 
United with France by the fortunes of war and pDlitics 
in Europe, the Dutch colonies were exposed defenceless to 
Great Britain* and among tbe laet of the Britinb conquests 
was that of Java. For five years the island was ruled as 
a dependency of BritU]i India by an Englishman, Raffles, 
who attempted in that brief iaterval to effect changes 
in the governing system that amounted to b revolution- 
His work was scarcely more than bogim, when the island 
was transferred again to the Dutch ; but enough had been 
accomplished to serve as an incitement to further change, 
and to prevent a complete I'eversion to the old systi-m- 
During the first period of the Dutch restoration Java was 
managed on a mixed system in which the traditiooal 
methods of the Kast India Company were employed to 
exploit it for tbe benefit of the crown* Tlien followed 
the culture ayatem, Tbe revolutionary movement of 184fl 
in Europe brought Java for the first time under the eon- 
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troi of the representatives of the Dutch people, and the 
result has been to stituuhte changes 60 extenaivc that the 
siun of them iu the liLst lifty years cDiints for more than 
the total development of the preceding time. 

While it seemed proper, in the brief compasa of this 
book, to treat the period of the East India Company all a 
unit, and to discuss the different features of the Com- 
pany's policy and administration under a topical arrange- 
ment, a mmilar metlitxl is clejiirly inapplicable to the 
history of Java in the nineteenth century^ and a division 
into periods is neeeesary. I shall diaeuss first the princi- 
ples atlopted by the Dutch State after the abolition of the 
Company, and the application of these principles in Java 
down to the time of the British conquest. 

On one point there was general agreemejit among the 
Dutch. The object of every policy suggested was the wel- 
fare of the Netherlands. Individuals advocated changes 
in one point or anotlier of the system that the Company 
had pursued, and demanded reforms of the various abuses 
whlcli the Javanese had su^ered under the old system, 
but they baaed all claims for chango on the interests of the 
Dutch themselves. Amelioration of the condition of the 
natives, wrote one of the representatives of the reform 
party* **thongh undoubtedly a consideration of the highest 
moment in the eyes of humanity, seems to me to become 
only a eeconilary object in a political point of view; and, 
with the exception of every measure contrary to the prin- 
ciples of juatice and equity, it sppeatB to me that the 
safest principle which can be adopted, to judge of the 
propriety of any colonial regalations, or of any changes 
and alterations to be introduced therein, is, that every 
colony does or tinght to eiist for the benefit of the 
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mother- coan try. " ^ There appejirK, hoxvever, in the dis- 
cusaiona of the timea a broader and clenrer judgnitut of 
what the Dutch intereete -were, and nn appreciation of 
the fact that they could never really diverge froio the 
intereats of the subject people* A ecw element, that 
of penninencB, bad been introduced into the relatlona 
between Dutch and natives by the aubstitution of the 
Dutch State for the Company. No corpoi-atiou, uot even 
one BO powerful and long-lived aa the Dutch Eust India 
Company, can look ahead as does a governiaent whicti 
expects to endure aa long aa the people that made it. 
The Company had sinned constantly by its devotion to 
momentary gains, at the expense of the welfare of the 
people and the perniaoence of its own prosperity. The 
principle of HOlidarlty of interefits was now explicitly 
recog-nizod, and what we siiould call departures from its 
application were all excused on one pi-etext or another.* 

It was one thing, however, to unite on certain general 
principles of action^ and another to decide how they should 
bo carried out in concrete form. The government was faced 
by the peculiar union of commercial and political functiona 



i Ham^, Sub., S80, MlnnU of MunfinshB, IB13; he eicprsMed tte 
8UDfl fdcji \n bin foport of I8t7 ^ &. \-&n Di^venUsr, LS.» 1:264. I And 
mibauniUllj the ume Iden pxprBiKe<l in ihe Report of the Comttiieslon of 
IHD^p which Uied tbj Dutch poUcy, tnd even in the proponln of th« t^o 
HogetidiiipB, who reprcBPnl the extreme TtfOTWi elemeni before 1800. 

' Cf. ConHld^ratlfT^ of Witae. 181)2, Opt., Mi : 52, "rgliig the poTem- 
tneht to establiih % poIlLicaL B^stcm thAt oouJd be pornmn^Qt by toaking 
the iijtcreBtd Aad dutiee of ofSciuli coincide. Muriiin,§hc, llcport, 1917, 
S. van DeifPntern LS-, 1 r334, (»mp]m.sJK4^<l the n^rpflsliy of adopUiig n sy*. 
tern thai nouLd h« euLted to Java whpn tlic {K^palAtiun had iocrptA^d tnc 
or UtTce fold. Uccoi^tiilion of the uuii^n of intoroJit? of Dutch and nulirca 
■ppeurs nftfri in tfii' important report and chiiTiir ol 1B03. though the m- 
pott advooftt«d a p'>lLcy nhich vis de^iiu^d in tho Jong mn to causa the 
DaTivea lo be exploited by their rolen. 
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in the Company, and found its great difficulty in deciding 
whikt attitudo it should take toward this comLination. 
During ihe time of tiie Com[iaiiy*a decline, from 1780 on, 
the general feeling was thut it niMBt be maintn-incd at any 
oost, certainly that the trade monopoly which it enjoyed 
must be continued ; there was do thought of throwing the 
trade open to individuals/ Should the government now 
iteelF eKercise thin trade mmjopoly eis the Company Wl 
done, or should it maintain the monopoly in favor ot 
another Company erected on the ruins of the old one'^ 
Should it continue the Companj-'s political sj'stcni, based 
on govornmcDt through the nn.tivQ organizotion and on 
contingents, or should it. freed entirely from commercial 
considerations, cease to rknmnrl the fleJivcry of specified 
articles, break away from its dependence nn native rulers, 
and assume the direct ^vernment of the maea of the peo- 
ple? The conflict between tho dlflfercnt functions of tJie 
Company had long been realitcd hy enlightened officinls, 
and was recogiiiied at this time even by those who pro- 
posed that the state should continue the Company's 
system ; I find the best expression of it. however, in the 
report of a Dutch official, Muntinghe, a few years later, and 
iise that as a basis for a g'eneral diecusaion of the qiiestioOi^ 
Muntiughe distinguished two systems, one of trade 
(^^teUel van haitfifl\ one of taxatirtn (stdnpf vnn hrhmtirif'). ' 
The syateni of trade was essentiiilly that of the East India 
Company, in which the sovereign was also a merchant, 
and the governraont was ruled by a spirit of eommer^ 

^ C^ktbrandpr, FmDkrijk, De Gids, 1S0P» 1 ; 4r>0. Ho bbj-h thnt m all 
tha ht^mULrc nf tlte p^rluJ tJjere vua scucdy an nptnlon lo ihe cuntrnry. 
CI Frank. Imt Glda, 18P8, 2: !8fiG. 

5 Hnpport Tin Mr. a. W, Muniingbt, 1B17, S. nn DftTeuter, LS„ 
1:282-393. 
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ciftliam, the only object of the Company bein^ to secure 
certRin wares for the European market. It required tlic 
delivery of pruducU at lei^a titan the market price aud 
could get Lliese cnly by foreed labor ; to secure the requi- 
site amount of lalor it had to work through the native 
organization, maintaining the regents in their authority* 
and permitting them to abuso the people at wiLLh Under 
such an arrangement a reguUr government and a regular 
system of tasutitni, aHsiiriiig the liberty of peraoaa and the 
security of property, were impossible. 

A system of taxation, on the other hand, was to Mun- 
tinghe one in which the government conaidered the wel- 
fare of tbo people as the prime condition of its existence* 
sorghL to further their welfare hy giving them the greatest 
freeLlom in the uae of their time for cnlbivatiou and in the 
disposal of their products, and protected them from every 
flbuae of person and property by their native rulers. The 
government then would aharo in the prosperity of the 
natives by the imposition of just taxes which tbey would 
easily be able to pay. 

In the choice between these two systems as they are thus 
presented, there aeema little reason for heaitalion. The 
system of taxation harmoDizes ao thoroughly with modern 
ideas, and with the lesaons that can be read from the his- 
tory of our political progress that it seema tlie only course 
for the Dutc'h government to follow. The English East 
India Company had, moreover, during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, made very rapid approachoa to this 
system. Though it is olear that the English Company bad 
n system something like that of the Dutch contingents,' 

* OoTii|iftra the ScacriptinD bj HiiaUr, '* Annul* of Itunl BtngiJ/^ 
Baoond ed., N\Y., 1608. Sb2. gf tlio weaTin^ viUA£«e : It appears From 
olh&r pfi<0|L^ th« Ihe labor in Ihese vlUftgvs waa (orcwi. 
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revenue from this Boiirce seems never to liave been a. very 
important item in tlieir receipts. Thej made most of 
their income, after the grant of the dewanee, from the 
native taxes, which they collected at first thrcnigh native 
officials, but which they had begun to reform and to ad- 
minister themselves before the end of the rentury. The 
Dutch knew of these chung-es and had an idea of the |ii'ofit 
that the Britiah had made by them.^ 

The man %yho did most to rouse public diacufision on tho 
question of reorganization and to direct &tt<»ntioa to the 
advantages of tho tax syetera was a former servant of 
the Company, Dirk van Hogeudorp, A younger brother, 
G. K. van Hogendorp, httd bs early as 17^*5 published a 
memorial urging reform in the colonial syetema in bolh 
East and West Indies, and remarkable for the bold propoaul 
that the State should mainttbin only the exclusive right to 
trade, and ahould give up most of its governing function]^. 
The argument waa that the main beiieRt from a colony 
was its trade^ and that trade would ba greatest wbeiL 
the colony was moat free from interference ; a free man 
works more than a slave, he produces more and consumes 
more, and therefore freedom would atimulate commerce, 
CoDsequeDtly G. K. yhu Hogendorp maintained that the 
governraent would do best to give up its extensive terri- 
torial posseBsioDs in the Eaat Indies, with its restrictive 
political system, and maintain there only staple ports with 
forts and warehouses.* We may ascribe these propoBala 

' Miuitingfae uya Ibat after the LuipoaslbiUtr of refonjiiiif the DulcU 
Compitny on ihe otd plan of monopolj^ vji^ apparent (179^), '*ihp IHBtlta- 
Tioui oi Britisti India - ■ - were ^ii«rnlly beld oat as a. model lor the 
future rcRulAULtiia of Jara." Mluute, 1B13, Itifllc^, Stib., 2B2. 

»KalfT. "G. K.VflnHDg*Qd[>rp."I[id. Gldi. lfiee,2: 177eff, "JiiTBforlliB 

iTUir««,'* i&7eK&1ffp who drtiws nttenticin to Ibe footthnt Rnli^ffi Ititd t]i9 

rtVolttlionary idcM bofi>r<? he had tho rcwpuiialbllUj i>f nilmg Sitn, 




of G. K. T&n Hogendorp, who had no practical knowledge 
of the colonial question, to the infTueiice of the political 
ideas of the French Revolution ; they received no serious 
QODfiideratlon. 

With the older brother. Dirk van Hogeudorp, the case 
was different- He had gone out to Ja\iL in 1784 and had 
been in the military and eivil tftrvice of the Compaiij^ for 
nearly fifteen yearn, holding the office of reeident botli on 
the continent and in Java. He had risen to the position 
of Governor of the eastern extremity of Java, when his 
vigoroui* idooa on the abuaes of the Compnny's syatem and 
the need of reforming it involved him in trouble with the 
governmctit ; lie was arrested, eseaped to British India, 
and returned to the Netherlands- On tlie return voyage 
he wrote ft *' Report on the Present Comiition of the Bata- 
vian Po^aesjsiona,'' which was published at the end of 1799, 
and which caused, it is said, more exeitement at home thcin 
was roused by the appearance of " Max navelaar'* in the 
period of the culture ayHLem,^ There is a queslinn as to 
the influence that Van Hogendorp liad in fixing the [Hillcy 
adopted by the government in the charter of 1803, but 
there can be no question as to hia iraportance in etimu- 
lating the diacusnion tliat led up to tho charter-^ Ho 
presented facts* hitherto concealed, about the workinge 
of tho Company's system in Java, and proposeil in eubsti- 



' Frank. "Dirk vaTi Hopmrtorp," Ind. filcls,I883, 2 ; 1088. For tha facia 
Cited HOP 111 is »rtiulo aod fcillf?m» '*lllrk vjin Ififf^ndorp," 

• Frunk, J.f.. i-p. Iflfty. lBfl4. and RlHem. 347 IT-, .101, ATe indined lo 
magnlly the indiifiTipr of Dirk van Hogpr»trirp. Griwlnil*. '* Hot riinrr^PT 
van Nudfrburfili/' Ind, Gida, 1807, S : U5B ff-, (riven mml, of the credU 
for lliB cimrtffr i-J Koil*rlnirsb, tUuUKlj liu ncliuiUa tlint eojue of ^'.in llo^eu- 
dorp'A IdeAc lire Fnbi>]|iiiJ In li, Hli viev, thM Van UogerdoTp vks 
mlber au agiutor thao a IcglBlator. B^ema a fbXr on«> 
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tutioD. for it a new syatem which he conid defend hv 
argaments drawn from liis own experience in Java and 
in continental India.' 

Van Hogendorp found the great weakneaa of the Com- 
pany's sjBtem tc be the way in winch the Company 
exercised ita govyrniijg functions- In a previous clmpLer 
I have quoted his description of the " feudal " Hystem by 
which contingents were raised. The result of this system 
waa eueh oppression of the inasa of the people tliat they 
could be said to have no rights of person or property and 
EO interest in improving their position. Neither Company 
nor State could hope to lujike a success of the posspSAion 
of Java until it had remedied this condition of affairs. 
" Self-interest is the only motive which can stimulate a 
man to activity^ and eince the Javanese has and can have 
no intereat in working and cultivating the land more ib^n 
he has to For the necessities of his existence, Java will 
never attain to the prosperity whicli its fertility would 
other^vise adtoit, unless some means be found to interest 
the Javanese in agriculture." 

" In my opinion the best means to this end would be to 
transfer the lands to the common people, in property or 
on hereditary leas?, us the English have tried to do in 
Bengal with great suoceas, and to abolisli all forced ser- 

^ The orlgin&l LerL of the '* Berig], '^ cume IdLo edv taiidH Loo late to 
allien Tjie to uue Lt for dUtion. The hsuub Ideas, hawever, ttn found ia 
Lhfl ''Schcu L>t Procve ovea d*3U icgeawoordLgeti euat van J&ra, en oni- 
werp tot verN'ledng vnn die* beHLier^" written preaiimftbly in 1709 and 
pnbliflbed In Kind,, S : BIJl. LL., pp. 1^2 £F., Mid tn Che '^ Nadere Uit- 
lefTK^n^,'* pnbllAhed In 1B02, Id uuwer to na »ttAck b; K«d«rburgh on 
Ibe repan. I cannut tolpr into aII the dpiails ot riogendoFp'R pn>pi)9alfi ; 
Ch^f can be fonad saiBmarJz^ fa Wkse^A report, IftOS, Jonge.Opk,, 
13;-f5, lia The >u£iunarj ^liich I glre in the tei:t ]m lakta irom the 
->Sc1utH.-' 
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vices. The regents, with their families and followers, 
woulil lose racist by this, but Satus Popnii Stiprema Li^x; 
the general welfare rauat be preferred to the interest of a 
few. We can, however, piovido a fair compensation for 
the regents by setting aside for them annually from the 
general taxes a fixed money salary ami soma lueubures uf 
riea for tlieir miiinteiiauoe-*^ 

"We shoukl then be able to introdLice a general tax in 
kind on the land and u jjoll-tax on persona. On tho 
other band tJie peojjle would be permanently freed from 
all forced aervicea, personal and official," 

To support bis [ilan HtJgendorp could fjuint in Java to 
the districts that had been farmed, out to tha CbineKe-^ 
When these people had acted as taJt-farmers on a small 
aeale for the native rulerSf tho^' bad been guilty of tlie 
worst extortions, Eind had caused the ruin of the villagea 
which had been put in their hands. When, however, aa 
was the case in some pitrta of East Java, they had been 
given considerable districts, which tbey held for a long 
time and in which they were praetically regents, they 
found Ibeir interests to coincide with a reform of the 
native inatitutions rather than an abuse of them. They 
acted like seusible capitalists on basinet principles; 
tbey freed tbe [jeople friuu arbitmry demandw on their 
time, paying them for whatever services were asked, and 
required from them only a certain proportion of their 
crops- The proportion mig-ht seem high, but it was fixed, 
and ari long t\v> tlie people |iaid it thi^y were secure in the 
enjoyment of tbe surplus, and were granted even the 
right to liereditary transmission of tbe land- The result 
had been to attract people from all the surrounding coun- 
> Nftd. UHL. 57-Ge ; ScUeto. 163. 
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try, fio that these districts were the nio>^t thickly popu- 
lated aad the best cultivated in Java>' Vau Hogendorp 
thought that by extending a, simUar policy to aU Java, it 
would be possible to get by a tax perhaps one-tenth of the 
crop, more Uian the Coinpjiny waa then securing by 
msBiia vastly more bnnleiisoniu to th« puople." 

To enable the natives to meet tbeir taxeB they were to 
be granted gretbtor freedom of cuUivntiou and trade, 
tho^igh the conimtTciul system which Vau Hog-enJorp ad- 
vocated wa», in regaid to extetnal commerce, far fn.>m 
deserving the title of '' Free trade " tliat he g-ave it. The 
Slate was not to conduct tite trade between Java and 
the Netherlands as formerly, but was to allow this to be 
carried on by Dutch merchants, and, under special reatric- 
tiouB, even by the citizens of other nations, Trade with 
China and Japan was notjiowcver, to be thrown open, 
t[je spice trade wa» still to be kept a strict government 
monopoly, and, a proviaioo curiously iueonaistent with 
the general tendency of the reform, the forced deliveriea 
were to be maintained.^ 

This plan of Dirk van llogendoip, if we eaclude aoraa 
of its iuconsiflteuoiea ikiid restrictive provisions, represents 
pretty eiacUy the platform of tlie liberal political element 



A Van Ov«rsl]«tfln (o GcTeraor Gonaral, 1793, Opk.^ IS; 316] Venlng 
Tim iJBaeldljk. i;i}9. ib.» \2-.biB. Rela van BD^db&tdt (vlLh fulleAt 
detajls), ISa'). tb., 13 ; 182 fl.; FTopklaa b Ifc-port (poniiniifDi>e of tena[¥], 
tail. R[LltiFB« i^ub,, 103- A genf<ta1 Jiactifi^ioa of Uiti Cliint^Be cli&iricla 
caabe loand in M, L. i^n Devcnler, 2 : £07 ff.; Veth. Java, 2 ; £30 ff. Tbo 
hlBtnr^ of the Cblnofi^ dlstriciA B«^nis Ui me an Eiircmel; enggeBtlve 

L example of the becBBt that tbe nri'^^*^^^*'*^ ^^ mttlUgeni jjdl-iaicreBl, 

^H apeirt ici>m my huoiajiliArUn motive*, oaa flomoiiujoa QimUx go a corrupt 

^^1 poMtLcnl OTg^iUzatloD. 

r «Xad. Lltl., BO. 

^^_ * 11.^ 33 fl. ; Hcbeoie ot ^ayetoia&ul, paragrapbs 3. Q. 7, 20, £1- 
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in the Netherljinds in the latter [>art of the nineteenth 
century. It haa not yet been realized in its completeneas, 
and it wuti so far m advance of the times when it was [iio- 
posed, that its adoption and practica.] appliciition were 
out of the question. Tlie i^aaona will appear t>ii review- 
ing some of the objections that it oalted forth in India and 
the Netherlander 1 ahall cite first from the reports of 
three prominent u^cimIh in Indiii to whom tlie report had 
been submitted by the home government witli a request 
for their opinions.^ 

While iheae officials recognized the exiatence of abuees 
in Java and the need of ruforma, tliey were unanimoua in 
opposing the adoption of Hogeudorp's plan. Some of the 
objections were of little woi^ht, as ona, for instaneo, com- 
monly brought forward at tiiia time, that a greater free- 
dom of trade would by eompetitiot) lead to a rise in prices 
by which the native would benefit but not the govern- 
ment. Of more importance was the objection that the 
channge which Yan Hogendorp advocated w&s so radical 
that It amounted to a revolution, attempting to accom- 
pliah in a day what would retjuire generations for its ful- 
filment. Van Hogendorp, said the officials, described 
the common Javanese as a elave, and then proposed to 
bestow on him all at once f nil freedom of person and prop- 
erty. What guarantee waa there that the native would 
appreciate and use properly the rights conferred upon 
him ? lie was notoriously lazy and fihiftless ; if he were 
rele&sod from the pressure eicerted on him through the 
rulers of his own race, would he not stop working alto- 



1 Opk., vol, 13, " Adrieten oiatreut bet Berlcht van D. van nogen- 
dofp H " Governor General Sil>crsi p, 39 fl. ; Dlrouior General vaa Wleao, 
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gather, perhapa Bell tbe land that had been given him nnd 
finally sink into a worse condition of dependence even than 
that which he had occupied before ? Men must be ripe for 
a change to make it effective.' 

It might seem that Van Hogendorp could have mads 
A vaJid answer to their objection by referring to tbe taxe^ 
which he proposed to introduce- Would not the native 
be forced by them to work, aa he had formerly been made 
to work to supply the regent's contingents? The native 
would still be respooaible for certain payments, though he 
would make them directly to the government and not to 
the native rulera. Here cornea in the decisive objection, 
the difficulty wMch made Ilogendorp's proposal fruitless 
and which was destined to wreck schemes of a similar 
kind long afterwarda. The government could not do 
without the native rulers, and with them it could accom- 
plish no reform that implied a complete change in all the 
native customs of government* Tbe government could 
call the forced deliveries a tax, and it did that; Wiese 
wrote that the contingent "can and must be considered a 
land-tar,"^ So long, however, as the contingent was ad- 
ministered exactly aa before^ subject to the same abuses, 
there was no gain in a change of name- Von Hogendorp 
seems to have realiited that it was this question of admin- 
istration which formed the flaw in his scheme, and did 
what he could to obviate the difficulty. He proposed that 
the European government should interfere with native 
institutions as little as possible, tliat it should retain not 

' L.n., flO, 46. It should bft Bolort tlial Van Wiew, in the very report it 
which herldkuJeatheldeaof JreflUboroiiHUngin Ja^a, givea an cMmpl« 
of 11 ; cf. p. 9fl. Lntnr oa ibe Cliliim^ landH alaci waa free, MuntiiiGbt 
glrcd oilier eximp^ea nfUriWbidiL S, van DeventeT, LS., 1 iVBQ. 
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only uiatitutioDB but native officials, ao far as was rendered 
advi^uble by tbe customs, tbe feaiin^B, even the prejudicea 
of the pt^ople.' The "■only*' changee were lo be the in- 
irodiietion of assured individual property rights iind nn 
equitable system of taxation. These luoclest changes 
went to the very root of government. Even for the be- 
ginning of hifi syBtem, which he meant should be intro* 
duced carefullyt be wiuited a census of population and a 
ciidastrul survey of the lund.^ The Director General 
asked* who was going ta attend to the allotment of four 
hundred thousand pieces of land, scattered over an area 
far exceeding that of the Netherlands i and to that que$- 
tion there was no auawer. 

To the Tndittu officials the question of reform was not 
one to be settled by abstr^t reasonrng, but by a consider- 
ation of the nctual conditions in Java» eapecially the char- 
acter of the people and their eustomg of government- 
They aeked that the specific abuses of native rule should 
be stopped, but they thought that the atterapt to abolish 
the "feudal system'* was impracticable; a^uniing that 
it was retained, they thought that the contingent syatem 
was the simplest and most de^it-able way of raising the 
revenue, and regarded a monopoly in the export trade as 
thereby rendered neccssarj'.* 

Whether the reports o£ these Indian ofiiciols bad any 
influence in determining the line of policy followed by 
the Dutch does not appear- By a decree of November II, 
1803. the government of the Batavian Republic hail estab- 
lished a commission of six persons, to report how "in 
the country's possessions in East India, trade should be 



iN»d. L'iLl,.3i, i9, 6d, 
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pursued and the posBesfiionB governed, that there may be 
assured to thera the highest possible degree of welfare, 
td the trade of the Republic the greatest advaatuge, and 
tcj the couritrj''s financea the greatest benefit," ^ Thig 
commiasion is eaid to have represented fairly the difTerent 
viewa on colonial policy,' It included Dirk van Ho^en- 
dorp, and another former colonial ofBclal who had been 
promiEont in opposing Hogendorp'a plan ; this latter man, 
NeJerbnrgh, is responsible for the wording of the report 
and eharter which were presented m August, 1803, and is 
credited witi^ the greatest influence in fixing the form 
they took J 

The commiaBion began its report with the queation of 
trade, not of goYernment^ regarding the question of gov- 
ernment as ofie to be seLtied in conformity with the 
{jommereiBl pi>li4;y adopted. We have in this fact an 
inJex of the emphasis that the commisaion laid on the 
various parts of the government'e ioatructions. Aft«r 
reviewing the system of the Company, the commission 
toot up tlie proposals of Van Hogeorlorp and rejected 
them on niuz-h the aame ground as that taken by the 
Indian officials whose reports are cited above^ It believed 
that it was impossible to allow the natives freedom in 
cultivation and in the disposal of their products without 
a change in the native institutiona which would be fol- 

I S, rin Deventcr^ LS., 1:5; Mijet, HO, 226. 

>8m^, ^'DirltTBD nogendorp," 112- 

' Tbe Bumma-r^r folloning [n the lciL Is b(u«d on ihe raport utd 
chutcf in Mijer, Veraainollng, 117-2B1, 

It b wortti DOtLng tLal Java tod hy thia lime gained an impoitance 
far exceeding that of nil the other poasj^flslonfl. Director Generul IVleas 
giTs to hli report fortj-Hve pages to JaTB, rmd ten lo the other laUnila ; 
VederbHrgbbAdJATaiDmbd especially in Framijigtlic charter, am] ^ve up 
«1motlhIivbolB report to thai iaJBJid. C^GiuhiilA.Ind. Gl[I*,lSe7,3; T20e. 
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lowed by consequences most dftngerous politioally as well 
aa economically. Tlie commUsion recognJzeJ tliat a con- 
dition of free trade and monej taxes wae better for a state 
than the system of forced deliveries, provided it could ba 
niaintaiued, but if tlie (itrnnge were Hltem|itud in Java, it 
foresaw only si dedliie inoultivatiou, an etiurmousinureasa 
in the expense of B^larieB, and the iuj[jOf=eibility of cover- 
ing the espense by tsixation. Inatead of the Dutch peo- 
ple getting any benefit from their Indian possessions) they 
would have to make up a deficit there- The uommiasioa 
mgarded Van llogendorp's ai-guineuL baaed on British 
India as of no weight \ it Eisaarted that Java was too poor 
and the Javanese too backward to enable such reforms as 
those of CornwaLlis to be carriod to a successful conclu- 
sion in the isl&nd.' Our task, snid the commission, is to 
investigate what ought to be done under the conditjona aa 
tliey actually exist, not to speculate on a. possible future- 
It quoted ** the excellent author of the well-known work,^' 
" The Wealth of Nations," to show that the principle of 
freedom of trade should be applied cnutioualy under cer- 
tain 01 re um stances, and recommended accordingly that the 
L-ontiiig(;nts of the moat important &rticlea (coffee and 
pepper) should be iraintaiDed under such regulation aa 
would free them from abuses. It raised the question 
whether an excess of coffee and pepper over the amoimt 
demanded by government could be left to be disposed of 
freely, and decided that the dangers from smugglers and 
engrossers were ton Merious : the whole amount of these 
products must be delivered to llie government.. The 
sugar trade, on the other hand, was to be made free^ 

1 Tbe commiaHloc deaied, moreover, thftt tho Brltbt bad mtdo prciflt 
bj their cbaufiv to a Uu >j>Wia, Miier. ISO. 
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In retaining the system of contingents and forced deliv- 
eries, the commiasiun took a step that decided the political 
relattona in whit^b the Dutch gxivernmeut was to stand to 
ihe nativea, Tlie State was freed from many of the com- 
mercial responaibilitiea of the Company, as will be shown 
immediatelyi and the oommiasion proposed that it ehould 
devote its energy to the esCabliahment of a regular gov- 
ernment. The conliiigent system waa retained, however, 
simply to secure cooperation of native rulcis ami to make 
it unneceasary for the State to penetrate far into the 
native organization. The oommifision believed that the 
Dutch must oxcrcJae "rather a Byetom of oToreight (^Beat- 
u.tir vati Toeviforiicht) than a direct governnLent, — so tli»t 
the natives wiU be left to the authority of their own 
rulers, with their own manners and cuKtomH, under their 
own lawa and legal eyntem.'' The government was to 
devote itself only to the repression of ftbuaes. An article 
of the charter ordered that the most appropriate moaaurea 
be taken "to assure and to improve the condition of the 
common people, to abolish all irregular and arbitrary 
taxes, and to stimultile and exteud cultivation so far as 
posaible/' while ** the native laws., manners, and oustotna 
shall be maintained,'' In the light of later experieaoe 
these two principles, tliat the condition of the common 
people be improved and yet that native laws and customs 
be upheld, seem inconHistent ; hut no Heriotis attempt had 
up to this time been made to I'econciie two things that 
proved irrecoocilable, and this provision may have been 
perfectly sincere. 

In regard to oxt^mal trade the charter framed by the 
commission abrogated in one article all the old regn- 
IntioDs. '' With a few exceptional'* said the report, 
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"preacribfld by the general intereata of the country'a iu- 
Kabitants themselvosi all Eurcpcan and Indian wares are 
left to & free trade/' The exceptions were based on fiscal 
and tLDcial reasons, applying to governiueut products 
(coffee^ pepper, spices), firearms, opium, rice, and wood- 
Barring commerce in theae prohibited articles, all DuLcb 
citizens were allowed to trade throughout the East Indies, 
eubject only to certain staple regulations ; and ships of 
friendly powers were admitted in Batavia and other 
westerly ports.^ The commission discussed several dif- 
ferent systems for the State to pursue in disposing of 
the products that came to it as eontingeuU, and decided 
that they should be brought to Netherland in chartered 
ships, and sold there by public auction. These changes in 
the relation of the State to external commerco were tlie 
most important amendments on the former policy of the 
Company- 

If the report of the commission of 1803 deserves to be 
described by a. Dutch author*' as "the most important 
official document on our colonial policy that, taking the 
times and tircumstances into account, has ever appeared," 
this is not alone because of the significance of its contents 
BO far as I have already outlined it. In many points, as 
I have shown, the Stat^ woe to assume the same position 
thftt the Company had hold ; this is true especially of tlie 
important question of the relations of Dutch and nativea. 
The surrender by the State of the commercial functions of 
the Company, though forced by the conviction that the 



1 Trade vUh China and Japkn was mbject lo special rmirictloni ; 
I hava not attempted lo eovsr »ll iha delails of Ui»a oaminerol&l 
regulailouB. 

>AL L. 7an Devemer. Ln Jong«, 0;iIe.. 13: llx. Ct. MlJ^r, ivll. 
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gDveTnmoat could not conduct with profit a trade ia 
which a corporation had failed, woa atilt only partial. If 
W6 measure the importance of the charter, not by what 
it retained of the old system Lut by the changes that 
it raadci the greatest innuvations were not in policy 
but in the 6eld of the Dutch government and adminis- 
IratiouH 

The Asiatic Council, established in 1798 to rule the 
Eagtern pofi^eGsiona, succeeded net only to tlie pUce but 
the powera of the directors of the East India Company, 
and governed practically as it pleased. Now» for the first 
time, a baBie for governmeDt ^'as eet for the Council lo 
which it must conform. Councillors could no longar, as 
the directors had done, aend out what inetructiona they 
pleased to the Governor Generiil ; they were to act 
strictly withiu the lines laid down for Lbem snd were re- 
^ponsiUe to the State for any traosgressiou-^ The State 
not only assumed ia this point an authority which was 
new ; it proposed that its authority should be maintained 
in the East as that of the Company's directors had never 
been. It fixed the administrative regulatioit on the lines 
which have always since been followed. It made in law 
the Governor General independent of his CoudciI as he had 
long been in fact^ and regtilated anew the positions and 

iGruhulfl, Tnrl. Glila, 2:1£tM; ConeHpratlen. IBOS, BIJl, B., "In- 
Btmctle vooT don Baad," ArU I, l-I, Mijor, p. 262 ff. Tondoncioa in Ihia 
ilirecLioD oie nliovrn by LLe Dutcb coueUtulioii at ]BC»1- De Loutet, 
Handl.^ 67. I inn^t uy here thai I slkall noi aitempi to trace througli 
tbc early patt of tbo nlnctoontli ceatury tho chaitgCB in tha organ of ttio 
Inline ^'iTeniDi^Dl (the CcuilcU or dngle miablcr^ Imnuied wUb Uie 
gflnitrAl illi¥i?t1on of (colonial aRnln, C^haitged jltp not lnfroqa«nt, but t 
h^va nil b«fln abU to titid any PigniKifiiDce in Ihem. Up to tte time of 
tht culmte eyiftein tho tome govetiiinem I'lcrciaeJ » compuratLTolj icuig- 
nlfliLani lof uance dq tbe coorw of colonial aHalrs. 
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powers of his subordinates. Proviaion was made for tlie 
improvement of fiscal administration and control. The 
civil service was closed to all who had not passed an es- 
amination in the Netherlands and served for three years 
aa clerk in India ; it waa to bo divided into four claaaes, 
and service of three years in one clafis vras a prerequiaite 
to promotion to the next. Flnfilly, the first condition of 
any honest and ef&cient admimstration waa fulfilled in 
promising that the State would pay Guch salaries to its 
officials that thoj could live according to their rank with- 
out dependence on outside giLins. In the later colonial 
constitutions (^Re^eerinffB Jiefflementen') amendmente were 
made in the details nf the Intlian organization, and there 
were great changes in the spirit of the administration at 
different periods, but the framework of the gOTOnimcnt 
has remained substantially a^ it woa dzed by the charter 
of 1803. > 

The importance of the charter of 1803 comes from the 
fact tbat it outlines with substaDtiul correctness the 
Dutch policy and the ideals of the Dutch government in 
the following period, while its accompanying report gives 
an insight into the reasouB that determined the decisions. 
Considered as positive law, the charter had hut a ahort and 
unimportant life. It was adopted by the eTecutive govern- 
ment of the Republic in 1804, Mnntinghe. who waa an 
ardent advocate of the tax system, wrote eome years later * 
that puhlic opinion was very much divided on the ques- 
tion of the preservation of the ** feudal system," and that 
the opinion of the government differed so far from t1iH.t 



^ On Lhti point tnH far further fl^ULllii m« SBpectally GraBhnlfl, 
Ch&rttt no (Jedei-bur^h,^' Ind. Gids, ISGI. S. 
* MLnale. 1B13. Baffl», 3iib., 283, 
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of the commission " that in the resolution pasBed on 
their report, the articles of coffee and pepper were left, 
with every other kind of produce, to a free trade and 
cultivation/' Whether these changes were made or not 
at the time of the adoption of the charter,^ they were 
embodied in the coIomaL conetitution of 180C, adopted 
under the role of Grand Pensionary Schimmelpemiinck. 
This constitution showed a more liberal tendency also in 
the emphasis it laid on the need of reforming the abuses 
of forced aerviocs.^ The conditions of the time* however, 
were such that the government of the Netherlands had no 
chance to put the charter into practical effect in Java, 
where the remnants of the Company's administration wore 
struggling to maintain themselves as best they could. 
Comraifisioners were sent out to Java to introduce tho 
new government, bat they were delayed so long before 
they reached the Island that they were recalled by Louia 
Bonaparte, who assumed the goverument of Holland in 
Jane, 1806. King Louia disaolved the Council established 
to govern the Asiatic poasesEions, substituting for it a 
minister of his own, and sent out a Govoraor Genertil in 
the beginniDg of 1807 io represent his authority in the 
East. lie inatructed the new Governor General, Diten- 
dels, to investigate the question of the contingent system, 

^ De Louter, 6&, spe&ka of '^Bome clk&agea"' in the aluirter of 1843, 
bat TcFeni to ih« nbclttLon of the coficc and pepper monapDl; aa Though \i 
flril occurred in 180fl. Mij«, p. ivii, quotes Mnminghg without giviiig 
help from other HOiirc«a, D, W. ScbifT, " De kolontale politick order 
[ien RfWflpen-ilonartfi Ruiger trd ScfilmmelpennlJiclf," Bljd. TLV.. ]flrt4, 
2:B:3T7 Sr, giv^ a full aummAry of tb« legiAlitivD history ol the 
charter, irlthout refcrriDg U> bay chongea mads iu it aX the tim« of ltd 
odopclon ; thn text that he gWea on page 2M iioes nnt nhrtw the change in 
qaetlion, am) L think that the change was imt mwle until 1806. 

* Scbifr, KF. , Bljii TLy> , 1801, 2-.B: 036-380. 
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and to report on it in connection with the recommenda- 
tions of the commisaion of 1803 ; meauwliile he waa Lo 
maintain the status quo.* 

With the arrival of DaendeU in Java the centre of 
intereet in Dutch colonial policy ahLfta from the Nether- 
lands to the Eaat. Onlj during the few years after the 
fait of the Company waa the colonial question very much 
discussed in the Netherlands, ami was action taken there 
that was of moment to Java. For a generation foUoxWng, 
the governments of the island, Dutch or foreign, were left 
to follow instructions or to disregard them, with little 
influence from home. The report of 1803 * had recognised 
that it waa neither desirable nor possible to put the Gov- 
ernor General under clone restrictions- While he was to 
bo held strictly subject and responsible to the Council in 
the Netherlands, he was (^iven all power necessary to carry 
on government under the diiHoulties of distauce and his 
peculiar environment. The cbaracter of the times forced 
even greater latitude in the powers of the colonial govern- 
ment than was designed. 

Daendela had gained his appointment, not from any 
experience in colouial affairs, hut as the reward for mili^ 
lary and fiolitical service under the French in the Nether- 
landa. Not bound by any traditions of the Company's 
system, he showed Himself equally free from any deference 
tc the views of the liberal party ; he waa a man of energy, 
who saw many things going wrong, n.ud set about in a 
rough-and-ready fashion to right them. The difficulties 
of communication were such in this period of the Napole- 
onic wars that be did not receive a despatch from home 

iDaeudeKStaot, Bljl.Jj Org. Stukken, Prep. MU., tfo. U Art. 37-28, 
> MJJ«I, ISO. 
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for nearly two years after hie arrival in Java,' and shortly 
before his resignatiou he wrote to the Emperor Napoleon 
eomplaiiiiug of '^ 1'abandoii unmlnel, duns lequel le minia- 
tere de Hollande a eu U perfidie de laieser cette Colouie 
depuis moa arrives."^ 
\ It is not aurpmin^, under the ciroumstancegi that he 

I paid Little regard to inet ruction 3 ; he followed hia ovvn 

ideaa ruthlessly^ as will appear imniediiil^Iy, Alter a 
short interval followed the iive years of British occupa- 
tion, even more free, of courae, from any ifuidance on tlio 
part of the Dutch government- Another colonial consti- 
tution wa3 framed in the Netherlanda before the restora- 
tion of the Dutch, but it had no practical influence. The 
independence of the island can be measured by the faot 
that the Qommisaioners. who were aenl out to govern it 
after the evacuation of the British, framed a constitution 
for the government of India in 1818, which never re- 
ceived the royal sanction, but which all the Indian officiala 
swore to observe, and which was regarded as fundamental 
until 1827- It was replaced in 1827 again by a constitu- 
tion framed by a royal commissioner in Java and lacking 
the royal sanction ; the new constitution was designed to 
check the independence of the colonial government, which 
had shown a flagrant disregard of restraints impOBcd by 
the previous fundamental law and by orders from the 

1 Ha arrired la Java Jan. 1, 1806 ; on Nov. SO, 1800, ht oc^cno^lad^^d 
the tecfllpt of the first drapatclieB, which tad come a few dfija borore. 
Jangp, nplL, 13: 4:3-1. Id Apnl, IBIO, he a^lenOKledged rl»patcheH sent 
Jane, 1B09. lb., p. 4fr8. In Jiinuary, 1S02. the Gcvtmor General Lad not 
recBiTHl i* letkr sect io March^ l&OO. referred lo in a Iclter Augnsu 1800. 
which bad iLrrived. Jb.^ p 2'Z. This wu in n period in which gi^rd Rlijps, 
Hpfcfftlly American Abipfl, mnde the ttLp from North AdLeiioft or Eun>pa 
Id Java in four monlba. /&., p. flB, 

■ December, 18tO, Jonga, OplL. 13 : frSO. 
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Minisler of the Colonies. At this time the tome govern- 
ment was tending to draw tighter the bond whioh held 
the coloniee, because of ita fiscal needs, and becaUEe of 
tbetn it GHtabltabed the culture syetem in 1830. It will 
be necessary, on reaching that date in the narrative, to 
return to the NetherUnda to explain the development of 
tbe Dutch eolonial policy ; in the intervening period the 
main influences on tbe development oF polity and admin- 
istration are to be found in tbe t&land of Java itaelf- 

An idea of the conditions that existed in Java when 
Doendold arrived can be given by quoting from one of 
hia reports^ tbe results of an inreatigtitioa made on 
tbe Dorlbeast coast, tbe most important section uf Uie 
island under Dutch rule. During the eight years' rule of 
Governor Eogelhardt the expenses of the government 
bad increaaed, and public interests and revenues bad been 
neglected ; dishonesty waa tbe rule in the adminiatralion 
of the public warehouses, and there bad been flagrant 
frand in the leasitig of public lands. Restrictions on 
trade and on the import of opium had been publicly dis- 
regarded. The Governor himself, or others with his 
connivanoe* had secured monopolies which they exploited. 
Natives had received no pay for the producte that they 
delivered or had been chea,ted on the weight. They had 
Atifferetl from a great abuse of the forced services to 
which they were subject, and were held in credit bondage 
for debts that were insignificant or had been Jncreafled by 
fraud. Neither the Governor nor any of the subordinate 
ofBciala had thought it necessibTy to repress these abuses 



> IS Not-, IB0B» Oplr.. 13:318- Ttxen Is no kuadd to doubt t\w mib- 
tiuitlAl c^rrectncv of ihbi dsAcriiiLkm ; h merely add« detaJla to the 
g^fienl Idea ^vcn by Vm llDgenilarpv 
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ao long 03 they did not esceed a tr&ditioQal limit. The 
peculiar political position of the goveriiinent of the north- 
east coast, which woa bo independent of the Governor 
General during the eighteenth ce^itury that he could exev- 
cise little supervision there, vonld make it possible for 
abuses such as Daendels described to be confined to that 
part of the inland. Other evidence, however, showa that 
thej were pretty general throughout Java,^ 

The ^'st evil that D&endels had to meet, the one that 
he attacked with tlie greatest iiitelligent'e and force, was 
the ineflieieDay and corruption of the Dutch administra- 
tion. Apart from the personal chai'aeter of the oEQcialB, 
he found that the Hcheme of organization was had. 
Government and administration were confused, and the 
highest offickls were so burdened with the care of petty 
details that they had not the power, if they had the will, 
to oversee and cheek' the uctinus of their Buhordinates. 
The councillors were men taken from the posts of govern- 
ment in the outlying factories; their euccessora were 
iifmid to complain of the diahoneat practices which they 
left behind them, and they in turn tolerated the continu- 
ance of the fthusea- The Director General decided impor- 
tant qnestiona without the knowledge of the Governor 



I See '^ EuTCpeeache zedPn op Ja^t In Dund^lii' tljd." Ind. Glda, 18W, 
] ; B8&-286, baaed on tte Indian atatLite bookoHhe perioJ. W^ tindareai' 
dent wba stole the crown jewtib oC a naWve prlncv, & HberlCf Vklio Levied 
TiUck^nBil dd irioocpot prLsoaere, a oaptain in the amiy who struclc hla 
tindcT-officoni luid men in the fooe during drill, ofled them for domtatio 
serrantB, and soli their raUua»furbiB ovn proflU other ofni:cTswhi> abused 
The natives and took lh«ir property vithont pRjing for it^ 

Id Braetn^a report of ISOB^ ^'Bljdmge tol de gcschlcJeaia en de kennk 
yan KederlandBth Itidife in bet ja*r 1B07," TNL, ieU3, 1:2:23. we And 
Giidenc« of a generaJ look of officiaU competent ut fi[] either high or low 
pgoitioai. 
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General and CounciL' The Governor of the northeast 
coaat acted like a, H^^^pur^itfi and independent sovereign, 
and his position threatened to nuUiiy any attempt at a 
general reform-" 

DoondclB recalled the Governor of the northcaet coast, 
without appointing a succcsaor, and centrali^^ed and 
simplified the government at Bat&via.. He greatly ex- 
tended the real power of tlie Goveroor General hy reliev- 
ing him of mitior dutJea. To insure aLricter aL^counting 
in the civil and military services, he established a general 
board of audit and introduced a simpler method of book- 
keeping.^ New otficea were established for the conduct 
of special business, as that concerning the coffee planta- 
tions and foresta. In placa of the previous ol^cinls, with 
their various titles and widely different spheres of au- 
thority, the provineial government was intrusted to nine 
** prefects/' who were directly siibject to the Governor 
General and represented his authority in the different 
parts of the island. The prefect could be termed, as was 
the intendant of the old regime in France, the work- 
horse of the proTincial administration ; all kinds of 
power, political, admioUtrative. financial, military, and 
judicial, were united in his hands, and were exercised 
by him ander the orders of the Governor General-* 

Daendels not only reformed the scheme of administra- 
tion, but also the mode of paying and promoting offi- 
cials, BO that a career in the colonial service couM be 
pursued with honesty and still with success. The first 



1 DBflBdAlO, Bfut. 4 ff. 

■DMDclelsloMm.^aOMar., 1308, Jonge, Opk„ 13:Sia 
■FurlherdflflilH will be found in Opk,. !3: 30afr.34e fl,; StwU 74-80, 
• DflUillfl Ln KlfifD, <* E*l gewwtcLijk beituur/* sa ff. 
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steps toward the realization of the ideal of Nederburgh 
and hia fellow-commiB^ioner:^ of 1803* that young men 
of high principles might be attiiicted to the ooloniol ad- 
ministration, were taken when Daendels abolished the 
tax which the Company had used to mulct officials of 
their extra gains at the Eame time that he prohibited 
these gains and established fixed and adequate aalariesi^ 

In no branch of its governnient did the Company need 
reform more than iu its judicial orgEuii^-ation- The con- 
ditions as far as regarded the Dutch themselves were 
tolerable. A code of lawa based on those at home had 
been formed in the seventeenth century, which ia said to 
have been satisfactory in itself, but which suffered in its 
application by the dependence of the JLidiciu.1 on the exec- 
utive branch of the government, and by the poor quality 
of the men who sat as judges.^ It was the natives who 
suffered roost in this as in other ways from the utter 
neglect cf the Company where its direct pecuniary inter- 
ests were not concerned. The Company maintained but 



I Th« nliries of the prefecU rau^d from ten to twenty tbousajid dol- 
Un CDatcli) a year. Opk., l^.B22. Dhendelfl deBcrlbea, ib., p. 803. 
bla refons !□ the salaries of tbe w&r«boiisa offirkEa, wtio had before de- 
p«Dd«d OIL various leea and gama tbaL opened the way to abDEes, 

* Polanen* who iroa hlmacU Vicc-PreBident of the Coancll of Justice, 
wrote Lu 1BD6 that ihe auihoritlea at home during ihb hui tw^iiiy-flTH 
ynre had shoTrn the tuott eouaplfrte ladlDeretiGe aa to whether justiee in 
Java WW administered wdl. badly, or not at all. Opk., 13; £70, That 
ibe judLclal authority ahoLild be to a cert&ln extent dependent v\t re- 
garded asTieceuary (ct, WleM^ ib., 13 t 63), and Daeudela aimed to ptv- 
Tenl tbo coarlflfrum hi?Lnc "'diBobcdicnt*' to tlie soFornmeot, Paendelato 
Mln.. October. 1806. Jonge.Opk., 13:428; M. L. vau Dereiiler In 0(ik., 
13:tTxx]T. W^ese wmte (1BQ2, Opk., 13: o3) that it vaa lmpa««Lhle to 
keep good moa Ic the JiidEcUl ptHltlon^ bccnuae of the inadoquite uklarico, 
vid DoendelH foand the meinhera of tbe bEgh court at Bataria morally 
and InLeLlectualLy unfit lor tbelr duUea {ib., IS : 354J. 
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two courts for caate in which natives were concerned. 
TUe court at Samarang had jurifldictlon of the whole 
eafltem half of the isliuid^ sc far as it was auhject to the 
Company, a.nd crimia&la and witne^^en were brought 
hundrede of mileii to wait in prison for the annual aession. 
This court was composed of native refute, who judged 
according to the native law but were in all important 
cases subject to the will of the Dutch Governor.^ The 
court of scbepensal UiiLavifL seems to have met more fre- 
quently« and did not have such an extensive jtinsdietion, 
but the parties and witnesses to a suit were kept waiting 
for weeks and sometimes until they had fallen victims 
to the unwholesome climate.^ As might be expected 
the natives showed little inclination to aeek Dutch 
justice ; on the contrarjr they tried to conceal crimes 
serioua enough to be brought before the Dutch courts, 
and never appeared as witnesses unless brought in ch&ins.' 
Daendels took the only at^p adapted to remedy this state 
of affairs, by increasing the number of courts, making 
each prefect the president of a native tribunal in which 
all civil and eriminal cases, unless they were of unusual 
moment, were tried.* 

Under the head of DoendeU's influence on the adminiB' 
tration in Java there remains to be considered only one 
topic* that of the native orgauiiatioD. The Governor 



^Deltaufl. woe. ITa. 

* Daetidcla ucrlbod lo tbU coTidlLic>a » Urge port of Ibe DSllffi O^mca 

In the coonuj around Bauvla. He made HptM:lal urangtjpieii ti Jn Uist 
dittrici. Opi:,. iSi3UBfl, 

< Opk,, 18 : 300, &, T^n DGTBnter» L8^, 1 :S7h DModelf aba iu- 
onaaui] KhtJ nuiaber ol high goiltU and ordered Lliat Dalivs couita aLcold 
iDMt itvlce a we«l( tn «aoh ivgancy. 
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General had been inatructedi in the spirit of the charter 
end the later eoloTiial oonaLitution, to improve the Jot of 
the common people. There wiia only one way io which 
he could do thU effectually, by reforming the native 
govBrnit^enU, whieh made up niue-tenths of nil the gov- 
ernment that the people had, Daendela knew the evils 
that existed. He studied at first hand the conditions 
under which the people lived, in b hasty trip through the 
island. He got nil the mformation that he could from 
the European {jovemorK, and from the native rolera as 
well^ arranging a oongress in which he met thirty-eight 
regents for a conference on the problems hefDre him.^ 
He had, too, the right idea, of attempting no radical 
departure from the frameworlc of the native organiiation 
ae it exiated. but of adapting his reforms to it. Even 
his BDergy could acconj^iliah little, however, In the face of 
a great social oi'ganUation, that had led its independent 
life for centuries, that had been chauged only in its upper 
strata by the contact with the Dutch, and was destined 
to defy their attempts to mould it for many years 
come. 

At the points of direct contact between Dutch and na- 
tives, changes were possible and were effected. Regents 
were henceforth to hold the position, not of proteeted 
rulers, but of government officials, bearing the honorable 
title of "the King's Servants"; they were to stand no 
longer in the relations of contract with the government but 
subject to it.' At the courts of Soerakarta and Djokjo- 
kartft, the most independent of the native Gtates in Java, 
the Dutch roinistera were to appear with the golden para- 
sol, the attribute of high royalty, and were to remain oov- 
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twined and extended the Compan^^'a llacal aystem, and 
sacrificed the natives and tbe uative goverDmenta to the 
demands impoBC^d upon them. H(^ made some reforms in 
the cukures; he gave up, for instance, the requirement of 
indigo and cotlon yarn, which hure liertvily on the jietiple 
aad gave little i^eturn to the Duteh- He exceeded his in- 
elructiona, however, in requiring the cultivation of a now 
product^ cotton, in place of thcse^^ and when that culture 
proved a fiiHilure, he concentrated hia attcnliou on tlie e:c- 
tension of the coffee culture. He believed that the poor 
condition in whicli he found the coffee culture was due to 
the neglect of the governmenlT* but he did little to remedy 
the evils ex iating, and rather magnified them by spreading 
them over a wider area. He forced the Javanese to plant 
coffee in their garde ua, and even on the graves of their an- 
cestors, and caused the flight of thousands of natives and 
the depopulation of somo district* by the severity of his 
measures,* In theory the planters were to receive pay for 
the coffee they delivered, but the old abuees were main- 
tained in measuring the weight of the product, except thnt 
the government was uow to proiit hy them instead of the 
officials, and there is nothing to show thai the natives were 
luckier in getting their pay than formerly,^ The result, 
at any rate, was the same, — neglect of the plantations and 
their consequent decline* 

1 8- van DeTcQier, L8., 1 : S8. 

< Raffled, Sub.. (M ; S vui Devenur. LS., 3 : 192» quoting Enf«LhiTdt. 

• K^gulatbDA like tboft« oT DuiJidela had been puseil in tbe tiraa of the 
CompAoy wHhom reiaedyiiig thfl evil, and iiaprnveaieDC miut at btst liave 
btcu alow. Fotui^r i^buiteH ptirslniei] In ihe ix^pptr autt tic^e t^tllTeiieA 
(H. L.Tui D«venier, in (Jpk,, 13 : lilij, and tliougU UnenUoln guve up lUb 
gQVcmmftiil sugi^T biuhieiu bo created a rice taougpciij Ibat vrv tu inor« 
Dpprettlve. :b., 13 : IkuU, £33. 
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Daendels took some salutary meaaures to restrict tbe 
(lemEinds that oRicials could make on the services of tlie 
natives for their personal use. Dutch officiala had hcen 
accustomed by exercise of their authority to inaictajn 
great troops of domestic ecrvantfi, and to use tbe nativea 
as beeat« of burden in transporting merchandiae, giving 
little or no pay in return. Daendela forbjwlo these prac- 
tices, and defined the services that could legitimately he 
required of the natives: W3rk in maintaining roads and 
cauale, in traurtporting' ^oodt on government aervice, and 
in loading and discharging ahips. He attempted also to 
interfere in the nativa organization to free the people 
from the ncceasiiy of doing carrying service for their 
rulers. To conclude, however, from these regulations^ 
that Daendels earnestly meant to improve the condition| 
of the common people would be wide of the mark ; hj 
freed the natives from these dcmanda only to lay etilj 
heavier ones upon them in the name of the govenimentl 
He upholds, in one place,^ "the general principle, that an 
increase in taxes, so long an it does not exceed the ability 
of the nativeSv aerves to stimulnte all branches of industry 
and to increase not only the puidic revenues, but the vel- 
fare of individuals-" Whatever truth there may be in 
this, viewed as an abstraction, applied as it had to be 
thmugh the native nHicialR, the principle could ho Raved 
from disastrous results only by the exercise of modera- 
tion, patience, and sympathy that were entirely foreign to 
Daendcls'a character* He laid upon tbe regents a whole 
series of onerous bunlens, which they in turn imposed on 
their subjects.' Hia system has l>een described by one of 



1 DMiid«lHto Mill., AugiiEL ISOn, Opk,, ISiSIKi^ 

< €ee the mmmnrj by Von DetrnCer tn Opk,, 13 ; IitEI* 
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his subordinates^ as ^'the most vigorous attempt ever 
made> at least in Dutch India^ to get from a people hy 
force and hy forced labor hU tbat caii be demanded not 
alone for commerce but for public works, for a strong 
defence, for umple payment of officials, and for the un- 
hampered eetUiblishmeiit of alt departments and branches 
of admin iatr ft tio n, " The most notorious case in which he 
abused the povrer to demriiid services was the building of 
the great military road, which extended nearly the whole 
length of the island, and which he had made in two years 
hy merciless compulsion of the natires.^ Daendels's sua- 
ccsaor as Governor General wrole to the colonial minister 
eooQ after his arrival, in regard to the condition of the 
natives nnder Daendels, that they were so burdened with 
forced aervices that they were certainly more wretched 
than they had ever been.* 

Some excuae for the entire disregard that Daendels 
showed of the spirit and letter of the instructions deiin- 
ing the attitude he should assume toward the natives can 
1>c found in the jieculiar political and commercial circum- 
stances of the period of his nde- Before bis arrival the 
Dutch in Java had been forced to allow free trade to ships 
of foreign nations; it was the period of the Napoleonic 
wnrst and there was no way to market the products which 

L MontingtiF, Rep,, 1817, 5. ran Devent«r, LS., I :aC2. 

^ Dundeln givoa account to tha goTBrament (Opk., IS -. 31&,336) M tha 
ptOgnniB of tbe toad, but htb nothtuK of tb« terrible auflerlngB lb cauRed. 
Tli*7 RW deacribftd fwquenUy by UT*r wrtvrt. Mnnay rbaracierlailcally 
fteivribM th« icoAa mado '^ by torcrd Ubor M a ^At auniElGe of lifp/' 
4iid Ul*r remarks Slmt Lhej '■ bring dowa dally blcfl8in[i» on Dtttndda'a 
Titnie." JtTiL I ; lAK The exu-nl tn which Uig feiir oJ DftCDdela al.lll 
Utu in tho nEtlve mind coa be meaaurod hy an &n?rdole In Leclerq, 
"Java," RoF, Deui MoadM, November, 18P7, IW : iTfi. 

* GoT«Ti]or Genenl Jatujeni U> Mlii„ 31 Jnne, ]ft|l, Opk.. U^54t. 
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formed the governmeDt revenue, but by accepting the 
aervioefl o£ neutral carriers. The fiscal results of tUia 
period between the fall of the Company and the arrivnl of 
Daendels were fairly good, acd are taken by aotne to show 
that tlie Company owed its dadina ratlaer to the losses in 
its commerce than to its territorial mle.^ About the time 
of Daeudels's arrival, hoi;?ever, the effect of the American 
embargo began to be felt; a great stock of pi'oducts 
accumulated iu the warshouscSt for which there waa no 
market.' Daendels was in sLraita, therefore^ From the 
begjjiuiug of his adniiriiiitration, while he had to regard 
an attack on the inland by the British as reasonably cer- 
tain. He had recourse to all klnils of expedients, loans 
and coDfiscations, the i^ue of depreciated currency, and 
the sale to individuals of the goveraraent's righta in land.* 
Under the circumstaaces be waa not likely to be very scrupu- 
lous in limiting the demands that he made upon the natlveii. 
He shows throughout the brief period of his rule the 
methods of a politician rathar than of a statesman, milking 
his decisions suit the needs of the moment with little 

» Spewh of Van Alphen. 1836-182fl. De Wwl, NTSG.. 1 r 231 ; Velh, 
Js.TR, 2 -. 35T, Braetn'H report of ISOS. ■' Bijdrbge tot de geiwhiedcnlB «a 
dokcuDiii^fln Ncdcdflndsch Indie in bet jwtr 1807." TXl,, 1660. 1-2:29, 
givftn a. pTPLtj Kiiisfju'iory fi&cal 8hnwing eicept for ttw circulation of 
d«pnoUud pa[)er money, 

* Daendels to MtDistcr, Opk., 13 ^ 465. 468 ; Jaobuu^J, Memoirf, j'ft.« 
p. 615. Wieso wroi* In 1802 that it wnalii tiaye bwn Impossible lo nialn- 
tfiin the govemDiGnt during the t^Q't ^^^ ^'^^oi^^ ^^ specie brouglit by 
Ainfln»n oliipi, Ib.^ p. 91- 

> Jaiionnd. " Mpmoire rmr la commerce/* \f\\0, Opt^ 13: &\^ Tl. ; (tOT- 
♦niOT Genenl Janss^na lo MmLawr, IBll, ib.y iia&. U via iiotMag law 
Ihan Impudence for DneniJela Lo nrite to the bin^ u he did in IdLO t\\%i 
llie niiATiCTfl vrere in «uch ^otid Cfinditiun Oim InsLend of his ilmnlng ot\ 
the king ba authomcd, be could let th« kin^ dnw oa him tot I^WOrWO 
gulden. ;6., 493, 
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regard for the future. This is true especially ol his fiscal 
policy; ho could not aSord to wait for returns, and so 
reverted to the old meaiiii of gutting tLem, Eve^n in the 
most permanent and vakiahle of his contributions to tlie 
colony, his reorgnnization of the Dutch government and 
administration, he set in his own career an example of 
arbitraTiness and contempt for law which was wholly at 
Tariance with the system that he desired to impose upon 
hiH Hubordiu^tes. lie used hU ofGcial pcrHJtiun to force 
merchants to sell to the goTBrnraent at any price be choae ; 
other bayei'8 wore frightened awav-^ On one occasion he 
commanded five porGOna, on trial before the High Court, 
to be hanged within three d^tya, and bad the aentence 
executed in spite of the opposition of the court. At an^ 
other time he arrested and kept In close confinement seren 
men, former officials, without judicial warrant and with- 
out apparent reason-^ He refused to honor a contract 
made by a governraent ag-ent with American commercial 
houses and killed tho American trade.^ "The ardent 
hope of seeing the end of an admiiiiatratiou which op- 
preaaed every one made the EnropeanH aa well as the 
natiTes desire to see the colony pass into the hands of 
the enemy/' wrote Daendels's BUCcesBor, Janesena.^ 



^ Jnuiiuud, " Memo Ire/' Opk., IS: 618- 

'■'ZeveiL BannflllngflriH*' TNL. ISW, 22 i 2 r US, HS. An fifflctal who 
di^boy^d bim and Bhovod dJansepecL wra flogged bj DaeDdeb'B ordeia. 

■ M. L. van Duvcutet lu Otk., 13:Ux]tv Q. Tlie AuigrLcana were iJier- 
vardfl gnuii«d comp^inuiion by tte govemm^tiL M. L. van Deventer, 
Ked. GeEig, 170. 

* Quoted Id Opk,) 18:culi. CompBre Govenai^r QFueral Judsbbeib ki 
Mintstf^r, Jtmi^, ISM. ib., r>4L " 1/ile do Java em tr^ milheiiT^oiifl . , . 
la mtfconientomcnt, pour no pna dire le d^Mflpolt, ^lait 4 eon comblo . . * 
Lft temur Aatt »i gmudcH q\u; son iiopn-t^luu riiu.iiL (n€me aprbs moD 
aiTlT^ : la cr&Uite tHrmait Qticora La boUDhD aux pmniors lonctlotmmtrQA." 
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The estiin&te placed on Daenclela and on hia work by 
different authors hae varied immeriBQly. By some he haa 
bcea pictured as one of tLe great teformersJ The ten- 
dency of recent times, if we can take aa au expression 
of it the writings of Mr. M- L. vfiii Deventer, one of 
the most distinguished of inodtrn Duich workers ia colo- 
nial history, is io the reverse direction,* Some features of 
DaenJels'fl activity, eapeciallj hie poliiicaL relatione with 
the individual native princes, lio outside the range of this 
study. So far as conceros his other work, he seems to me 
to be entitled to high credit far having *' cleaned out the 
Augean stitble of the Company'* in the reorganization of 
the Dutch admimstration," In his attitude toward the 
great question of the government of the natives and their 
fiscal relations with the Dutch, he shows a conacioueness of 
abuees and ac idea of how they could be remedied, which 
might, under more favorable circumstancea, have led to 
real reforms, but which did not prevent him in fact from 
continuing the system of the East India Company and 
exaggerating some of its worst features. 



^ CI. Kiflyn, Gowwil. Beet, 61 ft ; S, vnn DaTPntcr, L9„ 1 r 64. 
" DwDdels ckared Iho way for RafJl^j*." Pieraon, KP. , 10. saya lixat 
iJftendelfl'fl object waa lo mainmin tlm '•\d syRlPra but to free it froin 
hbusca ; he judges Dfteifdpb by ]\{a proiceaions nLhcr than by bis practtoe. 
Hiid Ilia judgiDenL is ico favotable. 

"CI, Opk., lA: Ur, rciv, ctIL 

■ The pkrue cf Meinsmn, KOT,, S : 1 : 6S. 
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PEBIOD OF BHlTIfiH fiULE 

rnOWARD the dose of the eiglUecnth century the Eug- 
^ lish had intruded more aad more in the commerce 
of the Dutch lalaitdH ; their eiuuggllag iDcreased, aad 
they obtained conceasione to trade from the Dutch gov* 
ernment. Dutch ofBciab felt that the English wDuld 
attempt to make up for the loss of the American pos- 
eesaions by extension in the Eaat,^ and opportunitiea 
to effect this extension in legal form were offered by 
the political changes of the Najioleonic period in Europe. 
When William V fled from the Netherlands in 1T95, he 
oommieeioned the English to ocoupy the Dutch coloniea 
for him, and most of tho Dutch poaacasione in the Eaat 
came nnder the British flag aoon afterward. Batavia was 
blockaded by an English squadron in 1800, and Java was 
nvad from conquest at that time probably only by the 
diversion of the Egyptian expedition.* Twice In the 
period 1803-1811 an English fleet appeared off the island 
and made hostile demonstrations^ and in Octobeii ISll, 
the conqneat which had eu long impended actually oc- 
curred. Java wa^ in no condition to offer serinuB oppo- 
sition to clie Engliah arms, Daendels had made some 

I Secrai Kesnlui-Jon, GoTBmor General wid Council. 178fi, Ba Jonge, 
OjjJl, 12:68, 

'Mh L. van DevenWii in Opt., 13: v. Van DeTpntorshoflTB in ihb work 
■.nd In tb« iTLttoductlDTi ic bli Ned. Gvug ibkt iho i^onqutit of Jata bul 
br«n ooDt«inpiai«d b; the British l^^fr before it wa» nclually carri«4 out. 
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improTementfl of military value in the caoEtniction of 
roaila, forta, and harLortt, but he liad ruused sucli tippoa!- 
tion by his arbitrary meaaurea that the g-overnment was 
flerioualy disorgauized, and he left it with both treasury 
and army pitifully weak>^ Hie Bucoesaor, JansseDs, had 
only a ** Boi-diaaot armee," as he said, in which there were 
scarcely more thaa a hundred Europeati troopn. Most d 
bifi olTficera were half-breeds, and the body of the troops 
was composed of Datives aerviug under compuleioii, who 
were totally unreliable. A shoit campaign wae enougli 
to rout this mob. The Governor General wrote that if 
ho had won the la»t battle he should not have known 
what to do, U8 a,ll his i-esourcoH were exhausted and he 
could not have continued to rule." 

Java was conquered by the joint action of the Britiah 
government and the English Eattt India Company, under 
an agreement by which the English relations 'with it were 
tocen^e after the destruction of the Dutch-Frenrh ascend- 
ency, and it was to be turned over to the milives.^ The 

^ Sutnmftiy ol Diendete's mUltary Wfonm In article ^'Zbtcti htnuel- 
Ib^pr TKL, 1830, 22 ; 2, p. U7, M. L. thu DeTcntcr.Opk. , 13, InlcMmp, 
pouim. Lhlnkfl tliai Doepdels wba l&reelj rupouHible fur the Britiah 

' Governor General JftnaMiu to MlnUter* October, 181U Jon^, Opk., 

13 : 54a n. 

< The Governor G«n»nl of Britieh India recetrod from the Secret Com- 
mittcif of tha Eaet India Company itirtrucllopa^ dated Aug, 31, 1810, to 
expel (he enemy Trom Ja*a snd Lheir odiCT sFldenieiitJi in (,Ue East. "It 
b by no meaoH our wUh. or that of hia MlJmIj'r govemiQsnE, thai they 
Bhonld be pcrmatienlly occupied aa Britbli eo^onie* ; and tliai ubwrvation 
applies not only to tbe uu health mtss of nntavia^ but La Lhe gE-ueral inexp^ 
dieucy of FTU^niiin^onrniUiiAry eatabliahTiiFTiEfl, We Diereiy vb\%\\ to exppl 
the enemy from nil Ihcir settlciQentB iji thuse ku, lo destroy aW the iuetP. 
batteries, aiid vrorks oC defence, . . ^ nirnbing to leave the pc«aeaaii>tt of 
tlien ■etilsmenia to the oceapaiicia of tha nailvea.^^ M- L, van Devenier^ 
y^ Gaaag, 4. 
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resources and possibilities of Java were stUl unknown in 
Europe ; the British eeem to hnve jiulged the iBland 
from the uafavorable outoomc of the Dutch East India 
Company, and to have decided that it was dangerous lo 
their Eastern interefits while it continued uddei- French 
rule, bub tbat it offered no hojie of gain to themselves.* 
To the leader of the BritiBh expedition, Lord 1^1 into, the 
evacuation which the government had decided upon 
appeared in a very different light ; the abandonment of 
Java, ^^ unarmed to the vengeance and cupidity of the 
Native Tribes," seemed ''absolutely, because murally, 
impossible."* 

No opposition developed in England against the tern- 
X)orary occupation of Java^ but throughout the five years 
of Britiah rule tbe status of the government remniiied in 
an UQcertainty which whs a sonrce o£ irritation to both 
Dutch antl British, While the Brilisb gr^vernment took 
the ground tliat it was merely holding tlie island until it 
covild safely be restored to the Nctherlantls at the conolti- 
sion of a general peace in Eurape* there were indications 
that it meant to keep it [jernmnently as it did keep other 
of the Dutnh poHaeRsionrt. Meanwhile tlie British rulers 
in Java wore forced to carry out their plans with the feel- 
ing that at any time they might be dispossessed, and that 
whatever reforms they introduced might bo swept away, 



Ut*r "ill total Ipiioronce of iw valtio to the Dulcli/* llnfllM, Mciu., li(*6. 
num^ mninLRlned, In ilie di-lwiw on ihe iKaly of ]S24, tLal the co«ioQ of 
Jav& ^'took pLnoe in nttor ignontiM dE th« inTeruU nf England/' Rhii< 
Bud, Keir Ser., toI. 11, l^nd., lUb. orA. }W^ 

•J^rd Minio to r.lie Rucrat CommUife o( the EmI Indii Company, 
Dm, ft, l*n, M, L, vail llcvpnter, NG., p- Ths ]&at worilp ara MnWcized 
in Uh; pHnlod documDnl, but I believe tUta to be the work of tbo ciELlor. 
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In Au^3t^ ISll^ Great Britain formQ.]ly contmcted witli 
tlie NotLcrlaiida to return Jav»« anil other posacs^ioita 
wLlcli tho DuLi;li hnd Ijeld in 1803« ;iud wliich Lad aiuce 
been occupied by the BiiLisli. Tlie execution of this 
agreement was delayed for r time by the return of Napo- 
leon, wliieh encouDfcf^ed the British goverror of Java to 
ho^je tLat it might yet bu inado a British dependency, but 
at the end of 1816 Dutch commifisioners left Europe lo 
ttike pusseHMOU of the Lshiud, and the foniiid. transfer of 
It to them was made in August, 181ti. 

During the period of the British occupation Java waa 
ruled aa a part of British India^ dependent on the govern- 
ment at CalcutbL The Governor General of Britbh 
India* Lord Kfinto, stayed aix weeku iu the isliind after 
the conquest, to funu tlie new government and establish 
the general princii>les that it was Lo follow. In a procla- 
mation ieeued during the campaign ^ be promised that tlie 
natives should enjoy tlie same position as was held by tlje 
inbabitantfl of Britiah India, that the Dutch sbo^dd be 
eligible to ofli<:i? under the new gciveniment, and. that the 
Dutch laws ahould remain in force with certain raodiiica- 
tiona< In regard to the government's fiscal policy the 
proolamation promised that '^ the vexatious system of 
monopoly will be revised, and a more beneficial and 
politic principle of admiuistratjou will be taken into 
eonsidei-ation," without making any s^)ecifie pledges. 
In instructions given to his suljordinate on the establish- 
ment of the government* Lord Mirto referred to the 
Dutch policy of contingents as *'a vicious ej'stem, to be 
ubandoncd as doon as possible." aikd recommended a radi- 
cal reform in the land system to stimulate the industry of 

>llt1i Bept, IBll. R&fQes, Mflm., 103 B. 
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the natives," He regarded his duties completed, however, 
in outlining in ihia general way the ^jolicy which the new 
government was to follow ; there is no evidence that he 
determined it in its details.^ The responsibility for the 
settlement of all the most importrtiit questions of govern- 
ment and policy waa laid upon the new Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, who was g^iren a legialfttive power that made hiin 
practtciilly absolute in Java, and only nominally de^iend- 
ent on the Governor General at Calcutta, This power 
was esei'deed from 1811 to a rliiie shortly previous to 
the Dutch restoration in 1816 by Tbomas Stamford Raf- 
flea» who made the abort period of his rule one of the most 
important in the whole history of JiLva, by the originality 
and vigor with which he met the problems before him. 

Ra^ee was the son of a ship captain in the merchant 
service, was born at aea, and had few advantages iu his 
early years. When only fourteen years old he became a 
clerk in the East India Jlouse, and distinguiabed himself 
by such industry and ability that after ten years' service 
he was sent out to Pinaiig (Straits Settlements) as under- 
secretary in the newly organised government,* Rafflea 
was remarkable among his contemporaries, not ouly for 
his power to work, which was prodigious,^ but for his 

iJUffiee, Mem.. til2. 

■Tbiflcan bo inlerrfld Irom his letwr of DecoinbeT, 1811, M. L. nn 
DeventPF* XG,, &. NormaD, BH,, 43, knows i>f no fnstmcdons mora 
Bpeoiflc l?ft by Minto.' 

'According to oncTemlijn, Ra^CA got hiBiircfcrmcnt by a discreditable 
ni»rringe. M. L. van PeventeT, NG., ril. Efforton. p. S, says iliat 
BoaLger (^'Ufe of Rafflear" Load., 1S&7) haa dlspro^H] ihit. 1 ii^ve 
nni Be«ii Baul^er^t bock. It U sersruly cHUclst^ by aat ot the \xM 
ThitcU hljjiorlans. See VaTi dw Keinti, " De filn^'aiHrnracbe Pupiei'oorlLjg," 
Bijd- TLV^ 1S98, « j 6 : 3*9 fl, 

* Ho could write % letter blTruselJ and dictate to two aaaLatautfi at the 
■amc! time ; be ATOLe the iioporULl minute of 1814 at a laie ibat ke|jL 
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Bcietitific interests. He acquired a knowledge of some of 
the EoBtern languages, and wus soon I'eco^nized as an 
authority in knowledge of the conditions and institutions 
of the Maluy States. Transferred to MalncejL in 1309, he 
uaed bis opportunities to gather infnrmation about the 
islands of the archipelago, was taken on Che Java expe- 
dition of 181] a^ secretary to Lord Minto, aod was oboseu 
by him as the person best fitted to organiio aod carry on 
the government of the new conqueat. 

The character of Raffles haa been severely criticised by 
Dutch historians, who oan point to more than one instance 
in which bia deeds do not accord with his professions and 
are not CDnsistent with each other,* There has never 
been any queation of the man's ability or of the impor- 
tance of the work that he did* There were many flaws in 
the ccHitepLion and execution of his plaus, and few of 
these plana were brought to fruition until long after he 
had left the island. His efforts should be judged, how* 
ever, by direction as well as diatance- RafHes was great, 
not in the results that he achieved, but in the ideaU that 
be established, which have been a power in all later 
reforma. He tried to do alone, in a few years, and with 
the uncertainty of his position constantly before hinj, 
what generations of later workers have accomplished. 



three clerks tuBy oopjing. Mism.^ p, 215, Hn worked more hours a dxy 
la the eiiervatiug ^limute ijf Java than laobi lutu van wt}rk under Uie 
iDOSt fjLVoruble dondltlottfl, biiiI wore out hl.4 HUbar-dinafe§ b; the irjpp, 
»Tnctimea aiiiy or aev-eniy mika a dny, thj^t he made when he vroa aup*t- 
iulcudSog Ihe introdnciiuti dI hb Ui syBLcni, ib.^ SOO. 206. 

1 Cf- M. L. Tin Devpnier, SG , i fl„ scsiil^, Hi, 1 ; Vttli, JaTB. 5 : 3W6 fl. 
Vetb Bnye that the judgincni of lbs man hru gromi oonUantly leas Urot- 
ftble. of bis work cainsLamly more favorable, dh lime baa brought to llgbc 
new Bourcfflof iDformsiiDn. \orni(n, iH fl,, 31 fi, fnrma a inore tnkVonbLa 
Hiimate of hie cbiiractor thfea later vniL«ra MOoDg the Duteb. 
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"I have beon forced to act, in every measure of impor- 
tance, on my own responsibility," he wrote to a friend in 
1314. His superiors in Dritiali India were afraid to 
involve Lheiuselves m Uio execution of'fa.r-reacliing plana 
which might at any time be interrupted by tlie rentora- 
liou of the Dutfh to power. ^ He secured from his ai*so- 
oiatee, both English and Dutch, a support which he 
recognizes in generous terms, but he was still the only 
source in Java from which all reforms came ; he found in 
othoi-8 more lii-iticism than en<ii)UiHg'Rment. and only a 
fraction of the restless euergy wbich lie himself displayed. 
His letters and reporta ure full of references to the pro- 
visional character of hit) government.^ Viewed in the 
light of the diihcultie* under which he worked, the faults 
of Raffies's career as Lieutenant Oovernor grow smaller, 
and hia failure ap^iearfi only !ls a deferred success. 

Of the changes miide by Itjiilies in the system of colonial 
policy by far the mout important was the reform that he 
attempted in the fiscal relations of natives and Europeans. 
For the first time a vigorous effort was made to carry into 
(effect thti system thnt Dirk Vi^u 1 Togeiidurp liad advocated, 
that had been rejected by the Dutch commisaion of 1803^ 
and had been thrust far into the background by the reac- 
tionary policj' of Daeodels. It is probable that Hogen- 
dorp's ideas were known to Raliles, as he had in his 
council two Dutch ofBcialfl who could not have been 
ignorant of ihem.^ There i^ a world-wide difference, 

L L«tL«t to EngLiBh, Mem,* ^1. 

'Mem., 205, 22rl; 8iib,, Ift. 27*\', Vu Derenter, NG., 61. 

■lu HIbl, Ituivni and 3n], Rafflw quoieafmm Rogpudarp's report 
" rMommendlng a. poUcj BiniiUr Li> that which wo fiubaoquonily puratied/' 
I do not remctalxir lo luve Ktn tlogeD^orp'a n^am dieDtJoaed in the min- 
ULM of Raffles'a admlDlHtmfJDu, &ud MitnUufbe, tn Lis minute uf 1S13, 
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however, between the formulation of a plan in the ab- 
Btract and the serious attempt to realise it; and the 
execution of the pliin was all Raffles's own. While Lord 
Minto had ur^pd a departure from the old conting-ent 
Bystein, he had left no specific suggeBtiona for any subati- 
tate policy and hod discouraged rather than urged very 
active me aa urea, ** On this branch," he wrotei ''nothing 
muat be done tbat ia not mature^ because the exchange is 
too eiitenBive to be suddenly or ignorantly attempted."^ 
Rallies fiflid thut the system which he adopted had been iu 
contemplation since the fall of the native state of Djotjo- 
karta (Juno, 1812),* about nine montUa after hia arrival. 
At that time he had a commission of officials at work 
investigating the practicability of the cha^jge; they 
reported favorably oit it, and iu October, 1813, Raffles 
Issued a proclamation publishing the reforms tbat he 
proposed to introduce. He had asked the opinion of the 
government at Calcutta in 1812, and as do reply had 
come from there, he proceeded on his own responsibility,* 

Beema to Lave purpoaely KToided dt^cribing Hagandorp's work, Uioiigli It 
la bftnl to k^lievQ that Ke did not Icnov It. It may b» tliat Uuntidglje did 
not want to detract from the cjredit of Rafflea'a work, SiUem, " Dirk ran 
Hogendurp,*' 301 1I-, tlihikfl that Munlijigha unil nf wrward Blout retralnwl 
from rererting Lo tiog^podorp bj nuiaa from moliv«B ot poliej ^ Jlogsa- 
dorp^a IdeiM wpre coDCelved te b&ve a revQlultoQ&ry flavor. RafBea aayti, 
8ab,, 78, '* It was Mr Munllnghe vho Qnt poinitid out to coe tba groriB 
«rrorB, and tlie fltlLI groBser OTruptEone ot tha fotmer govemnj^nt ; and 
it vu frocn b confidence in bb opiDiDni and a rttliknce on his ujitnicg 
]udg(ueuL» (nbat T Dint coDCvEved It practicable lo work iha change which 
has been wrought, " 

1 RafBea, McuioLr, S12 ; oazne In Subetaace, 4> 

* Sub., 276. 

' Memoir, 321, letter to Lard Minto, JaiLuary, 1814. TbEa muet buve 
croawd a letter from tbo Secretary of the Qo^'errjor General, Jan, 15, 
1614, reproving RnQlea for the ^dtlFnnesB of bla cbongn, and aufirtlDg 
tbat Xbey had net beeu referred to the Caloiitu goveromeat. 
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The considerations Itadbp; Raffles to a change of syetem 
arc ataleJ eo fully and ccnu-isely in the minute of 1813 
that tbey can beat be given in bis owtj wonU.' "^The 
loss derived lo the public by a delivery of produce, the 
sale of wliic^li niuy be uncertain, nud the wjLste and expense 
tit which is unavoidable, is not a more urgent reason for 
an alteration than its opprei^ioii upon the inhibitanta 
(tnd its discouragement Lo agriculture. While the regent 
is bound to deliver a ccitain quantity of money and 
produce, and the feudal Bet:\icee of the people can he 
called for, to an unlimited extent, by former usage, and 
the tnBueucG of ancient habits, there can be no security 
against oppression, nor any excitement to industry; and 
the revenue of the State must equally suEfcr by the num- 
ber of intermediate handa through whom it is collected, 
by the expense of subordinate oiTicers in charge of the 
produce, by wastage of the produce itself, and bj the 
irregularities and temptations to which the system gives 
rise/^ Rafales believed that a change of syatem was 
demanded not only in justice to the natives, who were 
reduced to the lowest condition and were driven from one 
part to anotlier of the island by the oppressions which 
they suS'ered, but also by the iisoal interests of the gov- 
ernment- Judging the matter even in the light of Mun- 
tinghe's dictum "that ovory colony does, or ought to 
exist, for the benefit of the mother-country," he thought 
th&t " it was as necessary, in a financial point of view, to 
introduce an amendment in the revenue system, as it was 
consistent with justice and sound policy, and congenial 
to the principles of a British administration, to release 
the numerous inhabitants of this island from feudal sla- 

1 Ruffles, Sub., SfiS W. 
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very and bondage." ' Ab 1 shull proceed immediately to a 
description oi tlie pmctical workings of Rnffle6''s system, it 
will not be necessary to mop here to iinaly^e in detail the 
argUTnents by which he ndvocated ita adoption. There 
was evidently ia his mind a rather vague picture of tlio 
contrast thut exij^ted between conditions as he found them 
in Javjt Hml had left them in cirilized Europe, aud ho 
atrong b.ii idea of the iidvantngea of the advanced stage of 
civilization, with itK just government and free enterprise, 
tliat the difficulties of bringing the people of Java to this 
stage wore lost to his sight- 

The ByBtem which suggested itself aa offering the 
greatest poasibilltiea of improveraent was ''that which 
l»ag been ndopted in British India* the benefits and 
advantages of which have stood the test of experience," 
This aystem^ as lie proposed lo introduce it, was summa- 
riaed in the following terms : ' — 

**lat. The entire abolition of all forced deliver}' of 
produce at inadequate rates, and of all feudal services, 
with the establishment of a pLU'fect freedom in cultivation 
and trado. 

'^2d. Thi^ aasuuiption, on tho part of the government, 
of the immediate superintendence of the liinda, with the 
revenues and rents thereof, without the intervention of 
the r^gentti, whose office should in future be confioed to 
public duties. 

'^3d. Tho renting out of the lands bo assumed in 
large or small estates, according to local c ire urns tanceSf 
on leaaea for a moderate term." 

It would he hard to imagine a more sweeping change 

1 H!n. of IfilS, Sub,, 3M ; Min, ot 1B14, fiab., 10-15. 
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in the whole syatem ai governmenb than that implied ini 
ihese few beniences. The native officei's who had hereto- 
fore ruled the people under tha Dutch were henceforth 
to have their powers restricted to a narrow field; instead 
of paying thomaclFce hj what they could get from their' 
unhappy Bubjects, they were to receive such grants from 
the superior government as would riiiike it *'bot]i their 
duty a.nd their interest to encounige induHtry and to 
protect the inhabitania/' Their place as actual rulera 
Wita to bo taken by European uQicialH, who were to 
introduce and admLtiiater an entirely new tiscai By»tem i 
the people were to pay the governmeut dues on the 
European haais of the rental value of tfieir lands, instead 
of on the native basis, a network of personal and secret 
coni^ideratiune which baffled the scrutiny of any European 
government. Finally* to touch only on the most impor- 
tant mo difi cations, the government was to reform the 
whole eyatem of indirect taxation in the interest of free 
industry and tnide, by abolishing the internal tnlls and 
transport duties, and taking under its ovra administration 
the custoQis duties and salt tax^ which had heretofore 
been farmed out*' 

The central part of RafQea'e system was the land-tax, 
which was tit nbaorh all the multiform dues and serTlces 
paid by the people under mitive ruin, and was to be, as it 
has been in British India, the mainstay of the government 
treasury. Raffles admitted the great variations in the 
amount of theae dues in different districts of the island, 
but believed that they might bo generally commuted, one 

^ In ibli fltetch of RafflcH'B orlglnttl propnsAla 1 h&ve lupplemenieil the 
atatcuiDiil in the Dilnuce of June, lgl3, by ihe Aummary of cbangut 
^Doun«f;d in Uio piocJamatiDu of Ocwbtr, 1813. 8ubBt«iioai 1T3 fl^ 
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district with another, for a payracnt in moneyi equivalent 
to about two-fiftba of the Annua.1 groaa nee produce of tliG 
soil.^ Tills furnifjhed the basis for Eusesalng tlie new 
tax. The lands of the laUnd were divided into two sorts, 
irrigated (lawaA) and dry (ta^aV) \ each sort was divided 
again into three clasaea according to its averogo yielJ. 
Each closG of land was to p;iy &b tax a certain proportion 
of its crop* Thus jrawaA lands of the first clasa paid one- 
half of the estimated product of rice, of the secoml class 
two-fifths, and of iho third class one-third, while the dry 
lands, planted largely with maize, paid ainaller propor- 
tions ranging down to one-fourthi" Kafflea desired to 
leave to the cultivatora of lands of varying productive- 
neas about the same amount for each, taking the surplus 
for the government. While this scale was set to guide 
the officials in introducing the tax» Raffles did not eipect 
at first to raise the full amouate as they were set forth, 
and ordered that these proportions should be regarded 
simply as maxima, Raflies desired that the tax should be 
collected iji money so far aa it proved practicable, and 
believed that the introduction of a money tax would 
bring into eircuUtion great amounts of hoarded coin, 
but he saw that it was inadviGable to make an absolute 
requirement of money payment. When circamatonces 
made it necessary, the tax could be paid in kind, but only 



^ Sub.. 20, loaLructionfl to ComnilsnloTicn \n EuTJ^m DlAlricta. Septem- 
ber, \%V1 ; Mitim* of September, 1HI3, Vin Devenler, KG., J» 0., practl- 
c&LL^^ Idonilcai bngun^. 1 have referred above, in tbe aUApter on tho 
iuiLir« ortEaLL^atba, Ic the ^i^at vi^rlatiuiE in Lha duai *s{ Ihe uaUtcAi 
wbifb made a Eair tvpmge impiH^lble. 

■Rer. ImstrucUcQB. 1814^ Sub,, U^, The A^rea oi nnniul yields 
MCGrdiog 10 nhlcb ibu Jnnda are clofttlfled bio given, foi Soerabaya, In 
Eht minute of 1814, ib., I»7. 
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in rice, and not in the various products which the Dutch 
had formerly taken as contingents. 

The mofit difficult point to be decided by Raffles in the 
introduction of the land-tax waa the questioD of the cIeibs 
of natives with whura lie Hhi>uld deitl in the levying aud 
collection ot the tas. To use the phraseology of British 
India, he had to choose between the rif&twari, the zamitt- 
dari^ and other possible modes of scttiemcntn So far as 
concerned existing conditions in the native organization, 
he was convinct^d, from hia own ohaervations iind those of 
most of his ofBt^iale, that there woa between the sovereign 
and the cultivator no cltisa whose rights he was bound to 
regard. Ae has been stated above, in the description of 
the native organisation, the nobles held their lands as a 
rule only during tenure cf office or at the will of the 
sovereign; the tendency to hereility of tenure had not 
proceeded far enough to force the European government 
to respect it-^ Raffles formulated, Iherefot'e, the general 
Btatemout that the sovereign was the only lord of the soili 
and that the European government, taking the place of 
the sovereign, had the sole right of proptrtj^ in the land 
of the island.* 

' TbiH would apply prcip*rly to the poeanta or ofBcial landa, but nut lo 
tb« lands olearad op latt, vihich repre«ent«d the in74>BtnLflDt of privali? 
oapltal Kid cohered largo ireoa. RbJBm did not reoognifia tbe eiialenra 
of Lhin laUAr cIohs of liuida. 

> From Ihli teg&l flcEioD, for in v{«w of the variety or conditioiiB otlal- 
ing in the land tonii/eB ol dlfTrrrnt pftttt *>f Javi It vim noLhiiifl more, 
jiroM (be lorra land-renl (l}tiU±. rtin'Irentr), v/hlch has rarafllnpd tha 
C[Utom».Ty name (or the land-lai iu .Java tn llip prtiimt day, It is not 
Lhfl p1u« here ta disoius the jti^^tice of the tIi^w tbnl the aoVfitelgn ot ,lav% 
ma (h« actual prnprietor of all lliu laud- This was formaUy pranotinced 
to be the Ian by tho Duich grivpramimt imt niany yean ago, and ha^ 
fumbbcd & Bubjccl for ciTt^ndcd disoija^iun by Dau:b U^el histoHauii, In 
lu pioctlcnl npiiUcatlon iha tbeory sevm* to have worked vn bam]. 
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The only motivca to guide RafBee m the ciioico of the 
natives with whom be was to deal beiag tboee of con- 
venieuce and jiolicj, lifi decided at first not to attempt a 
direct contact witL tlie cuItivatorM, but tn lease the lands 
to the lowest oHicial class, represented by the bekeU and 
Tillnge heads. He realized tbitt the greater the number 
of native oE&ciaU between the government and the cuU 
tiTfttor the moi'B loss and oppression there would be, but 
he waa afraid to offeiul the classes with poUtiovl intluence 
by excluding them from administration entirely, and 
demanded only that the commissioners who introduced 
the tax should grtint the leaees to persona as near the 
ftctuol cultivator as poasiLlo. The country would then 
be divided up iuto larger or smaller eatates, according 
to local circumstances^ The large estateSf however, 
were to be considered only as due to a necessary com- 
promise, and as tempouiry, Leasea were to bo granted 
only for a Bhocir period, three years at moat, that the 
government might keep in its hands the power to revise 
the aeltleraent as its understanding of the conditions and 
of its intorcete increased- RafQes apoke, in the early 
history of Lie land-tax plans, of arranging a settlement 
for a longer period, for fleven or ten years, or even in 
perpetuity,* but the iiiBtruetions from Cnlcutta, where 
the permanent settlement was known^ were adverse to 
his plan. And advised him that the home government 
would certainly disapprove it." 

A beginning was made with the introduction of the land 
revenue on the basis of Ralfieb'a minute and inatmctioua of 
1913. The settlement was ntade ordinarily for one year 
and with the heads of villages. Within four months, 

■ LfitUr to Hammvad, Ootober, 1SL3, M«]d., 104, ■ Ibid., 1P7. 
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however, of the formal begiDnitig of the land aettlemeot, 
HfL^oa';] ideas had cUanged on thd queation of administra- 
tion, and in hia minute and inBtiuctioua of 1814 lie 
expre^ed a decided preference for the rtjotwari or intJi- 
vtilunl settlemeuL. It ia pGt^sible, o^ NGnriari suggests, 
that in the interval RnfHes had heard of the experiment 
with r^oiwari settlement made by the Britiah government 
in the dietricts under Madraa. and modified his plana by 
reason of thia new information,' Tiie reasons which 
RaiBea givea for the change are in themHclveB sufficient to 
eiplaJo it. The village settlement, he says," " was simply 
a step arising fram the neceesity of the occasioD, the im- 
practicability of at once entering upon a more detailed 
plan, and whiob, at the moment of ita adoption, waa meant 
to be considered as temporary, to be no longer adhered tu 
if, on the acquisition of further knowledge, a more partic- 
ular system of management should be advisable,'' 

'^In the period that has elapyed since the first settle- 
meat a sufficient knowledge has been obtained, by the 
moat serious ioveatigation into the whole minutiae of the 
revenue affairs of the country, to render government 
more fully competent to carry into execution that more 
detailed plan, which it was always in their contemplation 
to introduce, as early as might bo practicable. 

**The agency of intermediate renters is considered as 
quite unnecessary to be adopted in future* It is deemed 



IBH., aifin. RafflM'4leiieru>Mlnto. Feb. lA, ISH. Meu],, 224. myn 
tliM h« adopled tlie r^ottpnei iWlLlemenl without koowled^y of its inlro- 
ductlou eLiBGvirlictc, but |ji hla mmute of Feb. 11, 1814 (Fiibn, 1f>4>, lie 
rcfci^ tn tbQ ry<tn^ati aeLtli^iii^nt "U 11 1h ternied 111 wcM«n; 1d<11a, 
wbero It U under&Eood (o have been iidvitiUaEfeou^j InTrixluccd." It U 
bftrd to cxphLii thU liiCDrabtvncy to tba adTOLiiUfle of Rofflca'a caodor 

■ iUr. liuuucjtlmiA, 1814, tiub., 193. 
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tbat Bucb A pUn of settkmcQi will leave the bulk of the 
people entirely at the mercy of a numeroua set of chiefsi 
who, however well they may have hitherto conducted 
themselvea, would certainly, in such caae, possess aa abil- 
ity of injury and oppression, agiiinat which the ruling 
power would hava left itself i^o adetj^uatd tne^na of 
preventioii or redress, and which cannot therefore be 
permitted consistently with the principlea of good 
government, 

** It has therefore been resolved, that this Intermediate 
syatem be entirely done away, the government determin- 
ing to aet^ in fTiture, through its intermediate officers, 
directly with each individual cnltivatoi", and to stand for- 
ward, in short, the sole coUoctoi and enjoyer of its own 
revenuea.'' 

The great fault of the Dutch system Raffles found to be 
that ^'no direct control or communication was held with 
the people";' the introduction to tho minnte of 1814* 
giving the reasons for adopting the individual settlement, 
described in detail the abuses which have been made known 
already to the reader, " It appeared* therefore, absolutely 
necessary to proceed at once to the root ; and by estab- 
lishing a connection with the peasantry, by removing, as 
much as practicable, all restrictioQs en their trade and 
industry, by satisfying the vanity of their chiefs and 
those claims which the actual possession of authority en- 
titled them to entertain, and by combining the acknowl- 
edged principles of European legihlature with the peculiar 
nsagea and customs of the country, — to introduce a uni- 
form and general Byatera throughout, calculated to draw 
forth the extensive resources of this colony and to 
iMlo., 1814. 5ub..S. 
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advanoe tbe wealth and happineaa of ita niimeroua 
population." ^ 

The advantages of the vUluge settlement were urged hj 
one of the British officials engaged in the introduction o£ 
tho land-tax ; it was the aysteui to which the people were 
accustomed, ^ it was the eaaiest to introduce and aJminiater, 
and it made proper provision for natlvee of the otticial class, 
who might if set aside become pensioned drones, vagabonds, 
ordaogerous charaeters-^ The proposal was rejected by 
Raffles, inspite of the manifest advantages itpromLBed^be- 
caueeitconQictedwith the principle he hadadoptedof diroct 
government of the individual natives- **The collection 
of the revenuoi nndur sueli a system^ in no doubt rendered 
much easier, and it was still more bo when collected 
through tbe regents. But the revenue is still farmed to 
an Intermediate class : the cultivators do not fall immedi- 
ately under tho protecting influence of government i a 
large proportion of the revenue of the country is absorbed 
before it reaches the govermnent treasury ; the reaJ 
resources of the country are not known ; tind^ in short, 
though the public revenue may have b«en partially im- 
proved by setting aside the regent, and the people may 



iSiib-, 21-32, 

1 See 4boT«, tbe chftpbev on ihs DfttlT» organization. 

* Report of Coloti«l Adama oa the settlement of 6oeTBb»ja, Mui-t 1614. 
Sab,, 118, Crawford, repon on Kurloe, urgpcl ihat the bfkeff Bli^jld be 
coneldercd as tbe ponnAnont L&Dilbr>Ld«rfl, aad lliQl Lbe eetUemrnt ahnuld 
be maile Brith them. Aa tho bckelB were the flKPnla appcinted by eupfrior 
offlplaJs in rollfcT. rJie rtiips of tbe nmivp orgaaloiilon, rlMn pmprsal inokM 
lo iho latroducllon of tbe snmindnri eyat^m. The ptnpoBftl naa rejected 
hy RafflcB on tbe j-ronni th4t ibe bftkcl Bjsteni wm exeeptiona! and 
mflrfcpd fL dpgpnpraUon of ibe nurmil orgnniTAllon, Other objpptinna 
applied an veil to Um ^yet^ui as to the ayatem of village aetllemcnt. 
8iib,,lD9, 113, 116L 
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have been reliaved From some of the moat intolerFihle 
burdens, the main object in view» in relieving the culti- 
vators from the oppression of their ehiefs, and drawiiau 
forth the actual revenue of tho country, is far from 
accomplished under auch a systein/' ^ 

It Xros the adoption by RnfUEitt of Lhis pr!ni;iple of direct 
contact with the individuals among the people, without 
the int^rrention of more or less independent ntitive offi- 
cials, whicli stamped his policy as orig^inal and marked 
him out as the leader in the ugw school of colonial gov- 
emorSi I cannot agree with Pierson'fi stateracnt,^ thai 
the great novelty in RaffJea'a system wns the intmduetlon 
of taxation to take the place of commercial transactions 
as a source of revenue. Some of the contingents required 
oE the natives under the old system represented thorough- 
gcing commercialism on the part of tho government, an 
elTort tu direct the producLive power of the iisttives in cer- 
tain channels to secure certain wares For the European 
market. There were true taxes, however, under the old 
system^ both direct and indirect. The Company's rice 
contingent was aa much deserving of tho name of tax aa 
RaRles*s land-rent, which could be paid in the same staplo 
of consumption. The great and only contrast bel^^een 
these revenue measures of the old system and the ones 
proposed by Raffles was the difference in adminiatration. 
by which tho whole proeeaa of asseBsmcnt and collection 
was t-o be brought under the control of European ideaa of 
honesty, economy, and justice. 

The reasons for the failure of Raftlea'a land-tax can be 



Iftlb, 190-121. 

' KP^ 27 : Piaraon follows Muntinelioliere without & BUfflOtent anftlywa 
of hia reoHDJiiiig &ud tie Tacla Le citos. 
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Glared under t^ro heads: first, certain faults in the scheme 
and hi the wiy in wLJcli 1lH,fllea begau ila introdaction, 
for which he ataiuU directly responsible; set^oEd, the im- 
possibility under the conditions of the native organization 
of introducing any, ovea a faultless, scheme of the kind, 
with the resources that RafHcs had at his disposal. 

The timea were little suited for such a serious reform 
as Raffles undertook, and the uncertainty of them is re- 
flected in a, hiiste and rapidity of ch.inge on liis parb thsit 
could be attended only by bad results. Within a year ha 
changed from leases in large parcels to village and then to 
individual settlements, prescribing one system before the 
other had been introduced.^ The scheme of assessmeuL 
was very far from attainiug the object for which it was 
made, of taxing equitably the holders of different gr^-dea 
of land, and imposed an undue burden on the poorer 
grades*^ Raffles seems moreover to have done little to 
establish a scheme of assessment that could be generally 
applied throughout the island ; the one that he gave for 
the eastern diHtricta was unauited by reaeou of local 
variations for use elsewhere, and he had to leave the mat- 
ter of assessment largely to the judgment of the individual 
collectors.* The plan of requiring not a fi?ced amount 
but a proportion of the average crop, while it seemed to 



' A(. L, van Dflrenier, NG., ici. Bruijn, in faifl report on Bftntwn, 
IBlTi BuvA tUftl laiidfi L(i the upper diairlcta Ihera nere leuwd l<} iialive 
cfileL* in iSia, lo vUlago head-men In 1814, and tfl tlte common lociple in 

^ Itcpoii of Do 8&lb on PeknlongaD uid Kcdnv, 1610, M. L raa 
D^venler, KG., flX 

■S, van IXveular, LS,. 1 :3ftJ. report of 1918 tfHb figupee r ft-i 2: 4- 
ThU led 10 gi^&t differeacei in the burdcu of lli« loni-Uu lii diffvteut 
locnlliiefl. 
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promise to the government the maximum that it could 
fairly demtind, led to difficulties and frauds.' 

Theoretical fl*wa in Raffleas acheme of land-tax are of 
Lttle Importiince, however, in \iew of tlie way in which 
the Bcheine was mangled and distorted wlien it eame tc he 
practically applied to the native organizntion. When 
Raffles w^rot^ his minute of 1814, in which he adopted the 
system of individual aettlement rs the normal,^ he liiid 
had actual experience with this form of settleraent only 
in ila application in districtfl f*jrn;erlj sidijeut to Chinese 
fnrmers^ These diatricta were peculiarly suited to aucij a 
settlement, and he fieems to have been ercouraged to make 
it general bec^uise of the suceesa it had In them.'^ Just aa 
soon as HaPlles attempted to extend the individual settJe- 
ment to other parts of Java^. he entered a field entirely 
unprepared for the change, and the administrative appa^ 
ratua at his command broke down eoraplatE?ly. Ih tlic 
minute of 1813* Raffles said that he desired only to estnb- 
liah '* the justice, praetioability, and advantage of the new 
system i and when this object is attained/' he 'said, "1 
shall have the honor to suggest the plan which it appears 
to me advisable to pursue, in effecting its gmduiil and ad- 



1 Report at Hopktna. 1RI4. ProboUTign ani RpEi^'^kl. Sab,, 148, 

' He allowed cjECCptionH lo tho pnuibo d1 inJividunt ceUlcmenl thi>ii. 
bul FiUage MiLlciaeiits were to ba lande only for ahort iltuea, ftud irero lo 
be changed SA anon an poi^aiblB to ihe iQjtivldua] form. 

> tt vroA B&id that, the now ajatQm, 'n\ieT\ introduced Into a diitHct of 
Pplaloiigan foruierlj un<lec Cbiiies*, gaie a net rcTenue uejirly fuutfijl<1 
Ihnt formprly r^rdvM, whiob was rnllcclerl witli pprferi. **ase. IfaffloB. 
Sub,, 3fi« IZI. On the other hnndt I>q SiiliB* iu hia rc-]>ort on PclcAlou/^nii 
vad Ki?doB, 1830, said ibnt tme distrki ibat hid formerly been leased t" & 
riuhaman^ bmi uu Ib^n niuler Indivldunl land Hltletnent, bad alvLya 
baen Ln arrears. M. L. van DovotiUr, NG-, D2. 

'Sub,, 277, 
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vaotageoua mtroduction/' The mmutfl and instructions 
ot 1814: are iu appearance more explicit aa to the detaila of 
the mode of settlement, but in the face of tha viiriety 
of ccnditiouB found iu the native organization RHfEle^ had 
in fuct to leave all the most important questions to be 
Hettled by his subordinates. These men, who, lie aays,* 
'*in tljo short space of eix months enabled me to effect a 
revolution, which two centuries of tbe Dutch adminia- 
tratioo coulJ acarcely dream of." numbered all tcgethea- 
less tliEin n dosen. The force was ridieulouuly inadequate 
to carry out the plana which involved the aesessment und 
collection of a tax on some four or (^ve million individuals. 
A prerequisite to tbe success of Kafflea'a scheme waa 
some aort of cadastration. Two years after Raffles*a de- 
parture from Java a report' stated tlijit the survey of tbe 
fields ^'Lad not been begun everywhere, had been com- 
pleted nowhere, aud no reliance could be put on the exact- 
ness of the surveys in the placee where they bad been 
made," Some of the districts in Bantam could not be 
fiurveyetf because of the prevailing insecurity,* and when 
something was mude that passed for a survey, it rested not 
on actual measurements by Europeans but on the state- 
ments of native offiotale, absolutely' untrustworthy beeauee 
of the prejudiced source from which tbey came, and use- 
less because they were expressed in native hind mcasiires 
varjing in every loculUy of the island. Raffles bad made 
elaborate plans for the collection of the necessary data. 
The residents were to be assisted by sur^'ey official and 
collectors, (few of whom irere ever appointed,) in the 
preparation of a map on the scale of an inch to a mile, 



> Sab-, 74. 



n Dt 1818. 8. TAU DcTODter, L6., 1 ; 380. 



*U^ L. vui DflfvDCw, NO' I 146. 
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wbicb wa^ to show ttie RiuouDt of laud for wliicb. each 
village waa responsible- Within the village blank forms 
were to be used to eeeare information about tlie popula- 
tion, Ibe varietiea and yields of land, the way in which it 
was held, etc»^ When the collector haJ thoroughly 
acquainted blinadf with the fondiLions and i-oHiiurces of 
each village, he was to proceed to the assessment of the 
tax, not on the village as a whole, but on each individual 
cultivator. Even RufQes's SJitiguine mind reiilized the 
necessity of putting a limit aomewhere on the ucuvities of 
the Eiiropeau helpers he hoped to secui-e, and the village 
head-man was made a goverTioient official for Uie settle- 
ment of the tax on individuals, responsible for its collec- 
tion and possessed of the powers necessary to that end.' 
The collector was to make out a statement based on in- 
formatioQ furnished by tlie head-man, giving not only the 
total tax due from the village, but aUo the detaila of ita 
aaaessment ; then the head-miiii was to collect the tax and 
return to each cultivator a receipt which showed in full 
the ground, character, and amount of his payment." AH 
this vras to be done in a country in which scarcely a single 
village head coidd read and write I * 

>8eBthflBchedal«, Iptteird A to G, fnSnli., 302 ff. 

■ Appnreuilf , Die fuLiJe atlcmpl naa made nl first to ictniBt the d«ti»lle4l 
Mttlemeat to EurupcAD officials^ la Soeittbayo, iBlCr, tbti izullei^lut bc^aii 
LO divide Ifae Und among th« in^lTldual InhHbitAnU and iDnLce a ^pArain 
witlemeTit with ench ; be hud done ihia in scnrooly fifiy of the tweniy- 
aeten hundred vilJagea BubJEcL to him when he reaJiaed the hopeleisnesa 
of the taalc, anil continued the HedlBTUfnt Tiltage^iw. S- fftn DeraaUrt 
La , 1 : 374, report of Van Lanic^k van Pubel. 

■ Rur. InAlructiona, IBH. Sub., 167. ^13-216, 

* Repart ot De Bniljn. Baniiim. 1»17. M. L, van DevenUT. VO., Ifil. 
De Bruijn lajd thkt one native wrLLer auffii^ad for a dittrict Indudlag 
maiij Tillages far dbt^nt froaa each other. 
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It ia eaay to imagine the result. The individual settle- 
ment GKiBted only in name- The head-man, when called 
upon, furnished the List that was required of him, hut 
mjmufactured it for the occasion, and did not attempt to 
make it an accurate picture of the village or to revise it 
to accord with cbangee in laadbolding. A considerabla 
amount of paper was put in circulation, but it might just 
as well have heen left hlauk as to he covered with ink 
marks which few could read and to which none attended.' 

Never waa system further removed from the plans of 
its projector than Raffleas land-tax &b it was actually 
carried out. Free play was given to the arbitrary and 
unju3L action, not only of the village head-men hut of the 
European ofBcials as well, who with the best intentions 
made the most Eerioua mistakes. Bewildered by the 
rapidity of the changes thrust upon them, and entirely 
ignorant of the condition* of the organisation to which 
these changes were to he applied^ they threw all of 
ItnfElea's instnictioiis to the winds, and followed the policy 
of getting what they could from the natives in a wild and 
haphaaard way. Raffles complained in 1814 that one of 
his residents had deviated from instructions in important 
particulars, had given out no tax receipts or statements, 
had retained the systpm of forced deliveries and services ; 
"thus, by connecting together two systems radically 
hostile to each other, the whole became a mass of confusion, 
productive of little advantage to government or benefit to 
the country."^ A Dutch official who investigated the 
iroikinga of the tax system in two residencies^ reported in 



I Report of De Sails. Kcdo«, 1814, M. L. tid CerenLer. NG.. M, 
HB]>nrl of STfldtlHi, Choriboo, S vati nevmier. La.. I :3OT; Report of 

teie, fb„ j;8si. "Sub., se. 
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1816^ that it wss itnpossible to discover any principles 
which the Briti&b official had followed in the LutroductioTi 
of the tax ; he had acted "-by way of guessing." In one 
proriace^the land-tax was established on such abasi:^ that 
it would yield a uet return of 153,000 rupees ; a new 
official appointed to ndminlsler it in 1814 raised it to 
399,000 ; the next year another official adopted a new 
standard and made the figure 21&000. The amount 
actually paid, 1815-1816, was 89,000. TIjc officials did 
not know what area of land \vaa LrLxable, what the yield of 
the land wa^, or what the crop was worth in money. In 
Soerabaya the land-tax was raised 80jt ; the natives 
did not want to "leaae"' land on those ternie, but were 
forced to do so by the government.* Because of the 
suflferingB m thia province the government instituted a 
comtaJBHion toward the end of 1315 to investigate the 
worVings of the tax. Such confusion existed hi the whole 
revenue department that it was irapossible to determine 
what had been and what fairly oould be paid by villagcu, 
still lesa in reapect to individuals. The land-tax was 
cut down an cveif 20^ and should have been still 
further reduced, Wlicn reductions were made, however, 
as in Cheribon and Soerabaya, they benefited mainly the 
native officials and nsurei-s ; Raffles s scheme for remission 
in tho caao of over-taxed natives could not be practically 
administered, and the poor and weak continued to pay the 
highest taxes as under the old native orgaaization.* 

I Keport of De Salia, M, L, vtjx Davenl«r, NG,, 9l< 

■ChoHboQ, Report by Semtlus, S. van rJcYfnlerj LS-, liflftlfl, 

'Kejxkrt uf Vttn Lawich vitn Pabsi, S. viin DevpnWT. I^,, J : AM. 

* Eloutto Director C*nerftl of C<FliinieB,Mciyao. IBlO, M, L, ran ne*eD- 

Ur, SG.y 68 i Report of Vnn JUvjch tu Faboii eupra i Beport of IB^I, 

S. vunDeTButer. LS., 1:381, 
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Before proceeding to recount the fiscal results of the 
land-tax eslablisbed by Raffles, it will be advisable to 
coneider his policy in regard to Ibe old eyatem of forced 
cultures. While he agreed with Mioto in condemning the 
Bystem* his practice did not ticcord exactly with hia 
principles. He made a number of diangeK looking to the 
abolition of contingeDts ; in the contrficte with the natiyo 
princes of Djokjokarta and Soerakarta, made in 1811, La 
freed them from the obligation of furnishing wares to the 
goTernmcnt as they had been used to do, and engaged to 
pay all laborers that they supplied.* He wrote in the 
proclamation of 1813^^ "The system of vaaaalage and 
forced deliveries has been abolished generally throughout 
the island,'' but in the same paragraph he admitted that 
some partB of the old system had been retained provision- 
ally, and in fact be passed these on to the Dutch practically 
unchanged. The reason for hia course, so much at vari- 
ance with his published ideas and with the heedless 
energy with which he pressed the introduction of the land- 
lax, was undoubtedly the very practical consideration 
that he needed money. Until the land-tax began to return 
the larger i^venues which he tipected from it, ho could 
not safely out loose from the fiscal devices of his preda- 
cessors, 

Tbe moment was peculiarly propitious, however, for the 
abolition of the forced cultures, and Hafllea himself gained 



little from retaining them. 



The most Important culture, 

V" 



1 Contnwifi In M. L, tmi Dovoaier, NO., Sit, Slfl. Compare ft letter 
frrjui the resident of Buiien^nr^. l^llf (uiLiduteil 1S3?>. ih, 3.TJ, prcpi^bUig 
(ui iDCnaM In lb« pay ot laborct* nqaired to come liom a disuuicfl to 
^vork, 

* Sub., 174. 
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tbat of coffee, w&s a source of actual loss to the goYernment 
in the early [leriod nf lim adniijii^lnitioii ; lia found tiie 
government storehouses hefipej:! with a product for wMcb 
he coald find no uiarket, while he was obliged lo pay the 
Cfttives something for whatever additional suppUes they 
fiirniahed. He proposed to slop these payments and to 
allow the free cultivation and export of coffee and other 
products in the eastern tlistricta of the island.^ The lands 
formerly devoted to the culture of export articles like 
coffee and pe|tper were svibjected with olbers to the land- 
tax, and tbc cultures rapidly declined.^ In the Prean^er 
regencies of western Java, however, where the production 
of coffee had heen nuitat sutKre^ful in the past, the culture 
wag retained, and theae districts iver^ escepted from the 
operation of thu land-tax,* Ruffles saye * that at the time 
when the island waa reatored to the Dutch bo was making 
ftrrangements to fi-ee the coffee cultures also in the Pre- 
HUger dir*tricta, hut if he had plans f>f that kind they were 
never executed. Another exception to tlie ayatejo of tax^ 
ation wae made in the so-called llandong districts, where 
the people were required to out and haul tcttk-wood 
for the government. There was considerable vacillation in 
the policy fslluwed in these distHct^i and different methods 
of exploiting the furesta were tried, but in general the 



1 MEaute of 1813. Sub., 274 ; ISlf tfb.. 60. Minute of Sepleniber. 1S13, 
M. L. Tan iWen^r, NG,, 22. 

* For the yatic'ly of way* in vhkh the tr*nBlt!on to the tax Byatom vae 
tOecE^d in Uie Last* of ihv coCTee l&rtilei. Ken De SalLa Iti M. L. vau ]>tivenier, 
KCf , m. The rrj«n of RnfHf^n that tha eotlee pmdiictLon In Itie Eadl would 
mnrntajn itself wliliQUl eompubion proved an EllOAioa - there wse ito praQt 
hi itie caltare at ilie lime. 

■ ^Drninn, BH , :il4, fti^g x^^i n^e oalives in thflBe dititrlcUi auffered 
mon under Kofflea'i rule Lbaa itay ever aaffared before or iliicc, 

■ BkU, 1 : 144. 
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ByBtem of forced labcr was retained,^ Raffles'e government 
MQzns as time went on to have tended con^taDtly to take 
up again with the tiaditiona of former policy ; it becamo 
in time 80 commercial that it woe called "ivarohouse 
keeper " by CrawforJ,^ and it made the reversioii to the 
Compafiy^H policy niiicli more ^asyand natural iit the time 
of the culture gystem by preserving the most important 
cultures to that time. 

Until near the close of RafQcs'a administration small 
leyenue waa received from the coffee culture, because 
commerce waa still iuterrupted by the wars iu Europe and 
America. Raffles wrote in 1S14 l!tat he had not been able 
to dispose of a single cargo during the year.* Conditions 
impiovod after this date, and if the Sgurea given by Raf- 
fles can be trusted* there was a pretty active commerco 
between Java and the outside world before the end of hia 
administration.* Before Raflea had landed in Java he 
had eipreased the intention of reatricting the enterprise 
of Americans and other "commercial interlopers" and 
^^ unprincipled adventurere/' * who enjoyed most of the 
tt'Ade> and used it to sell firearms to the natives. He did 
Dot revert to the exclusive policy of the Company, but he 
estilblisht^d a system which wfts not "free tnide/ even us 
that phrnse was understootl at the time. Ships that did 
not have Britiah registry, and British ships coming from 

^ U. L. van Dflverler, NG,, 90 ; Norman, BH., tQl ff. Eloat mid that 
the forcfltrj jneuurca ot th« BritLah oppreued tbe peopJe, na»bcd ttiii 
wood, anil liurt Lli« iTasurr. ib., 104. 

* Dev^ntar^ N'O,, cxviL Sea tbU for further illuAtntba, 

* HfliHea to GoTcmor GeQOT&l, British IndlA, Oct. Q, 18U, M. L, TU 
Da^unter. NO,, 47- 

* llie Qgorea ^v«n hj RuffleB, Hist., 1 i 315, mot Bblp« uid tonaiigo 
uid do aot abaw tho omauaL of »claftl trade, u ia pak;t«d out in Normui, 
BH.,282Jr. ^Mem., 74. 
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west of the Capo, could trade ouly &t Batavift ; the cus- 
toms duties were comparatively low. ranging from about 
6 to 10 5^* Ijul. in some cases a preferential duty was 
imposed to favor British Bbipping.^ Raffles*8 most efGcient 
work in respect to oommerce was done in the way of equal- 
izing duties at the smaller porta and in reforming the 
method of collection, by aboUaiiing the system of farming 
out the dubiea to private individuals. 

Raffles had very sanguine eipeetfltions of nii increase h\ 
the revenues uf Java by the introduction of the land-tax ; 
he thought that in some districts it wouUl furnish tenfold 
the previous receipts** The land-tax did in fact show 
a steady gain in the first few years after its introduction, 
rising to over 1,000,000 Java nipsHs in 1814 and to nearly 
2,500,000 in 1815. It formed unly one ilt.m, however, 
though the most important one, in the government re- 
ceipts, which were got from a great variety of aonrces.* 
Other revenues deolined, or at least did not advance 
with it, and though the total receipta of the gov- 
ernment were larger than under Daeodels ar Lis predi^ 
cesBors. they continued le^se th;in the expenditure!*, and 
there was an annual deficit of aeveral million rupee^^ 

1 DetAlli of RafflaA'a tarin*, of viMiih then were Eour, are glveii In Nor- 
DiUi, BH.,^i6rt ff,, In thbiilnt^Ml form. By tlif' InriB of 1814 forel^ alilpo 
paid \b%iid Btihrtai, trhilc Britbtlt pAid 10%; nnd Uifie waa a t^Ticleauy 
Aftprwant (□ Incrc^ww the prt^fprpnOiil in TATtont vaja, }A^ L, vn-n DpTsn- 
Xcr, KG,, uvU- Juat bcforo \he ialatid ^ae reetored lo tbf^ Dutch tho Qril- 
iflh lowered Lhe daliea vitli tbu Uope of fining by H aiterward, NDnuEUi* 

* Min,j 18IS, Sub., 37f}, lIiraaMrtodthattbifi Idctceuo hadbflcn atlaiaed 
\d Ub miniiCo at 1311 (lb., iS*). but ibv %urea he Rivts thsre do not ac' 
coni with (he f^res nf nctiLiI rppplpt* and miint wprewnt only wtimatM. 

* See Lhe Ubie In Rafflcn. ULit h 1 : opp. M2, and for fi d^ULtfld dcscrlp- 
tioa at tbfl diSciriJt aourcea of reveiiQG M. L, rau DeveuMr, HG., iclx (T.. 
nOff.. IMft 
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at leftflt && faiLhful and efficient aa the olSciala of Britiah 
origin.' 

In regard to the provincial administration, Raffles's main 
object was to effect a better government of the mass of the 
people by strengthening the position of the European 
officials. He nearly doubled the number of reaidenta, to 
whom now flrwt the name becomes permanently attached; 
lie revised the territorial divisions lo suit t\m rhnng-e in 
numbersi and provided for a uniform subdivision of each 
residency into districts under native re|;ents, that wa« not 
completed in hia time but that served aa a basis for organ- 
ixation afterwards. The inatmctions that he fomiulated 
for the residents esi>reased so well the pro[)er character of 
their powers and duties tliat Ihey were retained entire by 
the Dutch after their reatomtion. An attempt was made 
to bring the resident into closer touch with the natives by 
requiring him to make periodical journeys and reports, 
and by giving the people the right to make petitions and 
complaints to him. The somewhat ehiborate plana of 
Raffles for an extension of the European administration 
below the residents failed for lack of funds; some few 
oollectora were appointed, but in general the resident con- 
tinued to be burdened by a great variety of functions, 
civil, military, judicial, and Ruandahand it is not surpris- 
ing that he failed to execute all of his duties satisfactorily. 
The fiscal administration was raotlified by the British 
without being improved ; tho Dutch commissioners found 
it to be loose and ill regulated when thoy arrived,^ 

under Rifflea. 1 hflvo referred above to tLo fact lUai two of ibe three 
membera at faia origiLJoi i:i>uncU were Dutcti ; La ous uf lliem, MDUtlDgbct 
ha ackoovledg^i a vary gruw obllgatLou. 

* Lciicr of ELout, June 21, 1619, M. L vka I>e-rcnt«T» NG., 78, 
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The judicial reorganiiiition by Ruffles ia eatiniated by a 
competent critic^ to bave iwen one of the beat and. ooat 
permanent results of the perloil of BritisU rule. RMllleH 
made a cleiin sweep o£ the previous arrangements for the 
adminij^iraiion of justice and reestablislied them with 
an eye both to the general princifiley underlying judicial 
efBciency, nnd to the local needs of Europeans and natJvea 
in vax'ious districta. He found that no diBlinetion was 
made in the exercise of polite and properly judi^zinl fuoc- 
tionfi, that abuses which he termud scandalous still existed 
in the conduct of justico, and that the Bystciu of courts 
was badly arranged. The measures which he took were 
far from remedying all eviU. and he made some serious 
blunders, ha in t.lie atlempt to introducK ilie British jury 
system into native Juvil.^ There seems no question, how- 
ever, that he rendered the administration of justice for 
Europeans more efficient, and that he estflblishcd the prin- 
ciples on which the judicial relationa with the natives were 
afterward dtJvelo|>ed- He showed ait industrj' in collect- 
ing information about native customs that was entirely 
praiseworthy, and he made an earnest effort to enable and 
encourage the natives to submit their cases to courts undor 
European influence. 

The refonns which RafHea effected in the or gaui ration 
of the European i-ilHcials in Javn wcru in kinil not difTerent 
from thoF^B whirh Daendols had att^-mpted before him ; 
they were such changes as would suggest themselves nat- 
urally to a businesslike man, and presorted oo particular 
ditficullyin their e^tecutioa. With the plans of Hafllesfor 

^ M. L- vBt Devflnter. NC, cxxx- 

' See VeUip Java, 2 : 321i fur % aumiUBriied criticiaui of RaCAce'B jadl- 
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the reorganization of native gOTemment tlie caae was dif- 
ferent. They were so entirely opposed to the policy fol- 
lowed by Europeans in the preceding centuries and to the 
conditions of the native organization that they amounted 
to a revolution. They were resisted by the ignorance or 
the Interests not of a few scores of ofBcials, but of a whole 
people. In the few years of the British rule and amid all 
the distractions peculiar to the period they had no chance 
of fulfilment. No greater contrast can be imagined than 
that between the ideals that Raffles published of the proper 
government of the natives and the facts. Raffles's name 
lives now because of the vigorous attempt that he made to 
realize his ideals, but it was left to otheni to accomplish 
what he proposed, and the beneficent influence of his plans 
has been felt more in later times than it was in his own, 

RafHes reduced the position of the princes who ruled the 
fragments of the former state of Mataram, leaving to them 
only a shadow of the independence that they had formerly 
enjoyed.^ Difficulties increased, however, in geometrical 
progression as he attempted to extend his influence in the 
native organization, and the test of his power came when 
he attempted to define and check by it the authority of the 
provincial governors or regents and of their subordinates. 
The Lieutenant Governor had to determine first how far 
he dared to go, second how far he was able to go, in limiting 
their powera. In the reports of Raffles, and of his superi- 
ors in British India and inferiors in Java, there is apparent 
a certain timidity in interfering with the olBcials who were 

^B; the coDtntclA of ISll the Sultui agr««d that the British rcflident 
ehoQid aci as his prime miaister, and iha Socnan fng&g^ cot to appoint 
or remove hii minister without the ooasent of th? British. H. L, van 
Devtmier, Na, 310, 317, 
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te Actual rulers of the nuLive^ and who might organize 
l^ilenl opposition or provoke open war agaioat tbe Euro- 
government if they were too harshly treated.' His 
Lea was to win their favor by promising them a position 
that waa, so far as regarded its material odvaDtages* supe< 
rior to that which tliey Imd previously enjojed, wliilt? lie 
uaeaot that they should renounce the powers and privileges 
Bthjit had been abused to oppretis the nativos. They were 
^ to be government officials, subject to instructiona in which 
their powers and duties were carefully defined,^ They 

>were to be paid regular aalaiiea* instead of lielping tbem- 
Belves as they chose from the reRoiiri'fis of the pt'uple. 
Their good conduct might have been secured in this 
way, ii it had not hcon necossury from fiscal coneider- 
ations to limit the money salary to the proportions of a 
d&uceur, and to retain in large part the old system by 
which the native officials were paid in land, ^'Genei-aliy 
Epeaking,'* said Rafdea, in his minute of 1813, native 
orBcials were to be paid from the government treaaary ; 
■* as far as proctioable " the aystom of payment in land was 
to be abolished.^ The introduction of the iaad-tex lUd 
cause for a moment a dlAturbance in tha relationa previ' 
K^oualy existing between tbe official class and the people ; 

i CJ. RftfflM, Sub., SB3 a, 2B0 ; M. L. van Doveotw, NG., SO. 

' See toi &I1 e^^ample of Lbfise insliuctbuB " Etn inatrucl]^ vooi een in- 
TandBch Hoofd nil flen Engelwcben i\jd." Bijd.. TLV., imi, 5 ; 1 : 1M4 ff , 
This ael oF infilrac^iioDa^ gircn by the reaidGot of Rcmbuig to tbe pttch or 
mliilfltBr of h ilibinul in wbicli tber? wu no retj^ular fe^iit, la u docuiiient 
ot About lour png?«. It describfa the proper r^lBtioiu of Ihe lulnlstc^r lu 
the gdvemincnt. in thr> collection of Iaxc^ etc^, find t<t tiio people, in 
furthering their phieic*! and niural wolln™. The niiniaitc coidd eiol lary 
extn tax«, ivaa Limited in the Arnoum of service he could ekACt, ate. 

' Sub,, 2S4. Tbe aalari^fi propmi^d raDged tr»m two to «eTcn thouund 
[fipvileh dollvs n jcar. Miu, ot S«pi. 17. 181'j. KG,, 22. 
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landB which had been held as ** appanages '^ by officiala, to 
Qk the Dutch-liidiaa term, wore titatod like any other 
lands and le&aed to the occupaota, without the reservation 
of any rights to the officials who had livud ofT their 
returns.^ It wuh but ji short while, however, before the 
native officials renewed their former relationK with the cul- 
tivatora, and Raffles was forced to sanction this arran^- 
ment becauac liis resourceB were not Bufhciont to provide 
adequate salaries,^ As long as the former relations he- 
Iween the naLive officials and the i»eup]e exiKteil, it was idle 
to hope for a change in the character of the native govern- 
ment. RaRles issued an order abolL^hing forced scrvioea, 
but lie bad no iiioiiiis of putting it in elocution, and if he 
carried out his dct*ign of imposing a hnuao-tax to Uke the 
place of forced deliveries end services, the natives were 
biirdeneJ probal/ly more heavily than before. The report 
of 1818 recognized that so far as a regent was supported 
by grants of land the natives on the land regarded the 
regent na their iord, whom tbey'wero bound to Berve 
according to the ancient cuatoms of the i^ountry, The 
regent made a masterful iihw of his power, and old exac- 
tions continued oa before,* 



I EiflmploH o( thiH appear in lUe '^Eiiulrcwmt." Si IfiB, Ififi. The 
repon of V« nn ra*ri(?foean. IBlrt (M. L. yan Ilcventfr. N'O. , li>fl), if tt 
mil be m^cpfilril iir^ iic!cumu\ proves thni toi a (ImB iIle lAncl-tar Airnm- 
pliahed whnt wm uTptcl^ vl it ; liu AftiJ iLnt thp common proplu wo« 
CODtent«iLi wlulf Ibe uciblea who b^ btftii iictd to live by the aweat uf 
Dtlwn wtra lliti one* wlio mult ifit lnur!f<4L cninplaLtiU, 

* In hifl lall^r of JamiaryH ISlIn Mem., 2aa^ he says thnt be pavo the 
regent the ohnice of iDcnpv or Unil, ur both. It la pnibible LbMf ibe 
regsQLs kupL iDOfit at ibrlr iirevlauK souroea r>f Incnme, nnd enjnyod i cuh 
salftTj in addition. 

' a Tin Deventpr, LS.. liflB-'^, The CFidecce tbar, Eft^tlrjii altea W 
t-bOTf ihHJ. ff>rced tervlfefl wora abollBhod iic«>nllng in RftfflM'i order it 
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Muntinghe had asked in his mraute of 181S, discussing 
the police powers left to tLe native chiefs, ''who is to con- 
trol this power of police, with regiird to feudal services, 
and otlier exactions, cuatoiuar}' and usual under the for- 
niei- Bjstera? Whi> will prevent the lower claas of J&vu^ 
uese from showing to their regents the same veneration, 
the siuue gubjeotion. and from bestowing on them the 
G&me services and contri but ions, which they thiak it next 
to a religious duty to oEfcr and perform?" When land 
was leased in large blocks, it was inevitable ihat the gov- 
ernnient should settle it on Uie native oflicial^ ; so at the 
first settlement of Soerabaya the lessees were bead-men of 
the native government, who had formerly held tillages as 
their means of support ; they were greedy to lease of the 
government, and gained by the tranaactior* while tho 
natives remHined in their old condition.' It was u^selesfl 
to insert in tlie contracts of settlement hucIi proviflioiia 
as one tliat appears in the settlement of Bantam., " No 
taxes or services of any ki&d are to be exacted from the 
inhabitants."^ 

Mnutiiighe foretold the breakdown of Raffles's system of 
taxation and govemnieut, though he believed in its prin- 
ciples and was a strong supporter of them in the follow^ 
ing period. He foresaw, too, that the individual settle- 
ment could not be realized, and that the land would fall 
again into the control of the native ofBcials, who would 
have at their command the labor and produce "as imder a 
feudal system," The land-tai system not only left the 

InAoffident, and his alaUmeot tbat th« Und-tax syfltem abollabed nil the 
regpTita' profilfl, " licit and llllclT.," in lucflrrwt. Ri^trtoii, ^ * Raffle^*' SI- 
PS. Cf. M. L. van Deventer, SO., jcvi ff., mix. 

1 VErsIag. Van Lawick van Pabai, S. vau Deventer, LS,, 1? S73. 

*M. L. van nevcDter* HQ., 17. 
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regenta with their [lower practically unimpaired ; it also 
coniinued the auth<jrity of the village heads, who had 
been elected or appointed in the previous period, and 
tended to strengthen this nutliority* The knd-tas aeema 
to have been the chief cause of the introduction of the 
communal laud tenure in the villag-es, with all its opj>or- 
tunities for abuse aud oppre**toii. A report «Titteo a few 
years after the introduction of the land-tax descvibeB the 
head-men aa taking every advantage of the ignorance of 
the villagera in collecting the tax-, they forced some 
people to pay the tax in advance that they might have tha 
use of the money, othern to pay the tax twice over, and 
the people were helpless under them.^ According to one 
official the obligation to pay the tax in money put the 
people la the power of the well-to-do among them, who 
assumed the role of capitalists and plied usury without 



mer(.'y.* 

RiifiltK had hh little success in attacking one particular 

^Report of 1318, 3, van Deventflr, L3., 1:382^ 

' Report of Van Liwick van Pabat, Soerabaya, (ft,, 373, "tlie common 
JAruiDBfl aimply chftuged his moatfir. Foroicrl^ he did service for the 
gnveriLDieat ami for hb regent ; anw Ld van midtr obligation tu do ciervics 
loT tlia loa^e of the villagfi or tito man vho jidvanc^d bia uiodqj- So 
tbat mo&t ot Ibe CULdb^ anJ principal uadve i[ihjLbit.-inU of tUo ctty of 
Sosrabaja cau b« aald to bave leaiwd Llie land. Like iha i^g^nT and tha few 
native bpQdflVhawvrtenLploj'ed, vhcHi> incoice conslpted partially of laiida 
iDsLead of a cub aalary, uliiI who did aa Lbcy pleased wiUi tbe landaand Uie 
people Attached lo ibtm.'' Wldle Rafiea liid not abaolutcijr i^inlred 
payment in ea*li, he liad alroof-ly ur^ed li (cl. Mliu, IBM, Sal>,, 15J, Rev, 
iMlruclLonH) {&., p. SCO), and hLi offlclalB leuded to force part payment 
at leut la chrfi. One resldpni BrJ|iulai*d tbM fnwn one-ffliirtb to onH-half 
of the uut should be InTariably paid in monpy, Jourdan, Paaoeroeau, 
Sab., HO, StB i\ao Rept. of 1818, S, van D.-vcrlcr, LS., I - 382, One 
rv^deot reported that though he had not foreaeen any source from whkh 
tnoti^f ooald be obtaiued^ paj^nieiiU vbre for the moBl pari mad« in it, 
ud not in Und, M. L. t&d Detuitor, KO., 87. 
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abuse of the native orgamz^tion, the internal transit 
duties, as in attempting ita general reform. The larger 
nntive states in Java hnd not in thoLr torritoriai growth 
wiped out the taxes wLioii marked the frontiera of the 
smaller units fn>m which they were formed; intern^ 
transit dntiea hindered commeree and prodnetion as thty 
did in Europe to recent times. **The taxes on the inter- 
nal trade extended to every artiola of produce, manufac- 
ture, or consumption passing through the country ^ they 
were levied by corrupt and extortionate agents, and in 
most ca«Hs were farmed out to Chinese. A different mutle 
of taxation existed hi every district, and to have at- 
tempted to reduce them to one uniform system would 
have been 03 impracticable as to have enforced their sub- 
sequent collection with any viegrce of regularity or cor- 
rectnesa/** The amount of the internal duties on the 
tratirtport of wares was estimaled at nearly GOjb of their 
value by one English official and was probably much 
more. To them were added the market dues, which were 
levied on the wares exposed for eale in everj' petty vil- 
lage; there was no limit to them except that set by ill- 
defiru^d custom and Uie ability of the trader to pay. 
R:iftles prodiiiraed the abolition of internal duties, and 
ordered thai the market tolls should be administered 
directly by the government instead of being farmed out 
to Chinese* but his regulations had little practical effect, 
Even in his own time, it is said, new toll-gates were estub' 
lished whcri^ none had existed before,' and the old ones 
persisted with ail of their abuses." 



■ CC, M. L, van DevGntcr, KG-, 9h, for the ^iatencc at tuU-gatflii in 
Kndoe, 1910; IaiLQid«. 1892* 1 : 939 ff,. aa origlo&L docaojcul deactibiiig 
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The atatement of Merkus^ that the government by 
Europeans, not only oE Java but of the Javanese as welt, 
really dates from Raffles is inaccurate, as any such gen- 
eral statement must be. No single man oan make over a 
great political system when that system is a true expres- 
sion of the society on which it rests. Least of all could 
Raffles accomplish this under the many difGculties of his 
short rule. It is praise enough for him that he attempted 
the task that generations had to do, and that he worked 
so manfully to acoomplish it. Neither his own failure 
nor that of his Dutch successors to realize the ideals that 
he proposed condemns his plans. Thoee plans were sound 
and practicable, and if more men like Raffles had followed 
him, and had been allowed to carry on the work unham- 
pered by selfish demands from Europe, Java would now 
be the gainer by many years of progress. 

the bbosea, 1817-1824; and F. H, von dei Kemp, " De «coiiomiich« 
ooTxaken yvi den Java-oorlog,'' filjd. TLV., 1897, S : 3 : 42-4a Among 
other me»urea taken hj Raffles for tho gtwd of the people ought to be 
mentioned bb acta limiting the bUvq trade and looking to the »boUtloo of 
elavery. The Inetltutlon of olaTery was not eufflclenllj important in Java 
lo mLTTUit a detailed dlaeusflion of these acts and ihelr rasulu ; for tbem 
■W Norman, BH., 167 ff-, M, L. rui Deventer, NG., Qxxxir fl. 
1 8. Tan Devenur, I^, 2 : 286. 
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rrillE BriUsh rule forms a great dividlug line io the bU- 
-^ lory of the Duteb in Java, Before the time of Rafflea 
there was but slight departure from the system of the 
East JEclia Company, This eyatemwas not entirelj abol- 
ished by bin], and enough of it was preaerved to furnish 
a basis ifi later times for tlie eitension of the culture sys- 
tern, which marked a reiersion to its princJplea. The 
new principles, however, which had been Formulated by 
Dii'k van Hogendorp and which Raffles had attempted to 
apply, were never eatirely out of mind ; they revived with 
the growth of political liheralisni in Europe, and formed 
the ideals toward which the Dutch have worked tu the 
most recent period of their rule. At the time of the 
Dutch restoration in 1815 they were accepted by the offi- 
cials wlio were seat from the Netherlands to take posses- 
sion of the island, and inspired the measures wMcb these 
officials took in reestabliahlng Dutch rule. 

The colonial constitution of 1816, framed when Java 
was still occupied by the British, determined that inhab- 
itants of the Dutch East Indies should be allowed the 
free cultivation of all products except spices and opiam, 
and saviug the forced deliveries which had been main- 
tained by the British, and which were to be subject to 
future regulation. The constitution implied that the 
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main oblig'Eition of the natives to the government waa to 
be a land-taXi, and that when they had paid thiii tas, in 
money or in kind, they were to have free disposal of the 
produce of their lands. ^ 

The persons to whom the general execution of these 
principles was couMed, and who were granted great 
authority in determining tlie details, wore three oommia- 
sioners, who had been appointed in 1314 to receive Java 
from the British, and wIjd arrived m the inland and begiui 
their work in 1816. A fourth person, vilia naioinally did 
not share in the authority of the commissioners, but who 
had actually great influence in determining their policy, 
waa onewhoae name has been mentioned in previous chap' 
ters, £L W, Muntinghe, Ilia services had been mentioned 
with grateful appreeiation by Daendelrt^ and by RafHes,* 
Ho was without que^tioti the Dutt^h ofGoial who waa most 
competent to direct the restored government, and he had 
at tii-st been named as one of the commi^iouerg, but later 
waa act aside to make place for a nominee from the Neth- 
erlands.* A a president of the Countil of Finance Mun- 
tinghe occupied a subordinate position, but h\a practie&l 
experience made him indispensable to the commissionerH, 
and the remarkable report which be submitted to ihem in 
1817, and in which ho maintained the policy that RafHes 



1 Reg., 1S15, art. 78^70, Mljer, Ven., 3^, liwIanifttloD of Director 

■ KftfflcR aaJd Ibnt he oiv«d to MitmiJigb» tbe mnAi TiLU>aljl« ossl«ta.ncfl 
In framir^ hla trcpVrmtnpriL ; ihai Muiilln^he 11 ret pninlcd out to him tho 
iLbnBCH 111 Lhe fornipr syHlifRt. nnd imcour^pd liLin tn reforin iE. ^ub., TS. 

* M^iiifiniit, Gon^ti.f *2 -. 13^. Heinsmn tbhika thiii ihlBcbAng? vqainiita 
tbat Muutiugbe'fl abnilJea might be man «lT?c(ivcly uLlliEcd, itnd Ui^l thrro 
vere objecUoiu, Loo, to pramotiuf aji ofBciiJ >l»air in J&vb ic b« coat- 
aiiaiojur. 
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had followed, was accepted by them with some reserva- 
tions as eipreaaing the principles they ware to follow.* 

No rulers of Java before or since Imve been fiiced b}- 
the peculiar difficulties which confronted the Dutch com- 
ziiiBBioncrH of 1816, Thoy fell heirs to the projects of 
their predecessor for a complete change in the system of 
government, but found these projecU* oiilj- biilf carried out 
and confused hy the greatest differences in their praclical 
exeeutton. Raises bad writtan to a friend^ in the early 
period of bis rule, ^'unless I felt satisfied that I oould 
fitily establish the new system before 1 attempted its 
adoption, I might bj a partial interference hamper and 
annoy the goverument which is permanently to rule over 
the islitud."* The danger of a mixture of systems, old and 
new, had been foreseen by Muntiiighe, who wrotQ in Ids 
minute of 1S13,* ''the partial grant of a free trade and 
free cultivation, under a coatiiiuation of the feudal system 
in general, ia a mock privilege, which can be of no effect 
whatever on the emancipation of the people at large, nor 
of any benefit to government^ beyond what a system of 
monopoly will afford- It must, in fact, prove a continua- 
tion of the ancient system; it can forbode nothing elee 
but a repetition of the same losses and disappointments 
which it had produced before, and the partial liberation 
announced by It to Uie inhabitants of Java will always 
remain nominal/' 

The mixture of systems which both Raffies and Mun- 



^ Tfaln rvpoTlH whLcb Is pHaLed En txt^nso En B^ raa Deveuter. LB.. 
1 : 28]-3££, and from whli^h 1 hAve iQade already a EiumbeT of quotntlans. 
la tetd by PieraQH, KR. 1^, to cxpreaa with HUfEdeal ftCCUTftCy tho ODD' 
fildpraUoDB moulding ihe pulEcy of the couLialsfitonen, 

« Rbffl«8 U> Mondun, J»Duary, lbI3, Mom., SOO, 

>n&ffie», 5ub,,28T. 
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tiii^he had deprecated had come to pass; it was indeed 
inevitiiLle tbiit the transition from one syatem to another 
should be marked by the existence together of both old 
and new. It was the bueinesa now of the commissionera 
to untangle the existing confusion^ to choose the better 
among measares that might all seem bad* to decide upon 
the praeLicable, and lo exeteiae the energy at their dia- 
poeal with all the economy that the conditions made 
necessary. They found their administration to consist 
largely of Engliahmen, who were helpful and obliging, 
but who could not be permanently kept in Hervice; they 
found the Duliih oflicinlH who bad been maintained in 
officie by the British to be prejudiced agftifist diangei* 
which had ihruBt them into the background, and the new 
officials whom they appointed were raw and ignorant, 
unable to give thdm acourato information of conditions or 
to help them in reforms.^ Worat of alh they found an 
empty treasury and a constant deficit. They had to begin 
their rule by drawing on the NetherJanda to make the 
payments to the British which the transfer of the island 
involved ; they had to borrow at 9^ and were not then 
in a condition to pay in full the aalariea of the military 
and civil aervice.^ 

The most iiuportHnt point of policy to be aettled by the 
corarnirtflionera, 'Hbe gvaat and delicate question" as 
Muntinghe put it, was the attitude that they should 
assume to the Und-tax ; the decision on this point in- 
volved the choice between free labor or forced a^ the 



1 $. yvji DoTcDtar, LS„ 1 : SfiO [f. Tbo praJM of tbe offlci&la expreaa«d 
hy Elout Id bla fru'effeU 4ddr«&i, " Bijdra^n,*' 1861, miui be taken with 
AJlowancpa proper to ihe ixcuian, 

« S- Tftn Detenter, LS-, ^08. 
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base of tlieir system. Enougli hns been said about ttie 
practical workinga of Raffles's tax to make plain to 
the reader that the commissioners were little likely to 
accept it \nthDUt hesitation or reservatii^n. It w&s oot 
only incomplete in ita principles but abtiolutel}'' wild iu !tfi 
workings- Omug to the iuauffioiencj of the European 
administration, it had in no case retained the character 
which Raffles had designed for it ; it liad become degraded 
by being moulded to fit the native organiaation, and 
showed in it^ workings all of the abnaea of the fc^nnoE 
native Byetem.* The tax was not oidy unjust ; it waa 
also inefficient. It failed to meet one of the first requi- 
sites of a good tax, namely that the government should be 
able to estimate its yield and collect the ealimnted sum ; 
commteaioneis found that the returns from the tax 
dribbled into the treasury far in arrears, and considerably 
below the amounts that liad been expected.^ 

The commifwioners confined their action at the start to 
the endeavor to get information as to tbe actual workinga 
of the tax from the officials in the field. The reporta 
showed, as they came in, the greatest diversity of opinion 
among the residents* to be eiplained in part by their 
{^erHonal prejudices, but in greater measure by tbe Fact 
that t he tax w orkal in-the_Banie way iu no two dj atricta. 
The resident of one district tbougEtthat the people were 
not ripe for a tax system ; be asserted that tbe hurried 
introduction of the land-tax had resulted in a decline in 



1 Fnr « virion a« of tho elamiy workings o1 th? lund-ta^, Lu addtUon to 
that ftlreodj qiiotod, spe tbe rcporW ol 1010 nnd 1817, M. L. tbi. Deren- 
ICT, NQ.» BO, ICO S. 1 8. van Devenler, LS.. 1 : 37fl, 

' Saaili& flgurfa nf cnnditiona ia ISlfl from llie ffp^H of 1818, S, van 
D^vcntor, L8., liSTS. Pipnjon, KP., 42, Ba^aUiat tliourrearai IBIS-UH, 
4EDouaLcd Ut 2,000,000 gulden. 
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production and even in populatioUi^ The resident of 
Tagal tliought tbnt the ta.x was harmful, even ruinous* to 
the natives, and would be desstructive in its influence on 
the govemment-'' On the other hand nne resident spoke 
of the "astonishing apeed with which the country has 
advanced in oultivation and population in the last 6vo 
years," ao a result of a new system.' Conservative officials 
recognized the faults in the workings of the tax flystcm, 
but thought tlmt these conld be remedied in tlie course of 
time by reforms in the administration, and lecommended 
that the tax be continued in the liope of iU future 
development.* 

The commitisioners inclined to tliJa last view, thut the 
innd-Lax was good in principle but subject to great irregu^ 
larity in tLs workings ; they decided in the latter part of 
1816 to retain it without change for tJie time, but to 
attempt to improve its adminLatration," Munting^he's 
report of 1817, to wliioh they pave in general their 
endorsement, presented a thorough-going platform of 
liberal principles as the basis of their policy. The gov- 
ernment was to depend primarily oo taxes, especially on 
the land-tax, whieh was to be maintained and improved ; 
and all eommert.ual considerations were to be regarded as 
of secondary importance. The natives were not to work 
except voluntarily and for full pay, and that they mig'ht 

1 Heport of De Salis, Pekalnngan und Kvdoe. September* IBia, M- L 
v&a DBr&Qler. KG,, 84. 

3 Report ol January, 1817, S. van l>ev«ater, LS., 1 : 370, 

' Report of Voa on Paaoerocan, Sept., iBlfl, M. L. Tin DoTCCter, NC, 

* Report of S^TTRijiifl, Cherlbon^ MnTCh. 1817, S. v&n DDvPHter, LS.. 
1 :36D^ Report oE De Druijn, B&duliq. 1917, M, L, tvi DiiTenter, NG,, 16], 

* Van der Capellon to Director Qential of ColvDiai, OcL 1&» 1817, 
M, L. Tin Deventep, NO., "204 ; S. vrui D«?piiier, L8., 1 :27h 
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hav« the nieana to meet their taxes they were to be 
secured against intei-ference with their peraocs, propertyj 
and the fruile of their labor.^ 

The commissioners made zealous use of all tbe time 
they spent in Java to put the laud-tei on a practical and 
permanent baais. Thej recognized the difficnlLy of their 
task and approached it with a becoming ra*idesty. They 
collected mfomiation by personal investigationa and by 
tlie agency of their aubordiuates, tlioy deliberated oc it 
carefully, and set forth their results in lawa which though 
admittedly tentative auited so well the conditions iliat 
they endured for generations- Hearty endorsement can 
be given to the appreciation by a modern financier, Mr. 
N- G. Pierson.3 " I believe that no one can do more than 
caat a anperticixl glance at the legislative woi-k of the 
Commissi one re General, witliout conceiving a great admi- 
ration for the men who accompliahcd this work. It give.s 
evidence of knowledge of the facts, of cnreful deliberation, 
— above all of sagacity, A matured plan formed the basis 
of the whole regulation, and where means wero lacking to 
execute this plan in the way desired, they attempted no 
impossibilities, but contented themselves with provisional 
measures, while they gave the necessary instructions to make 
sure that proper definitive measnres could be taken later." 

Tbe laws of 1SI8 and 1S19, which espreascJ the results 
of the comraisaioners' deliberation and which continued 
to regulate the land-tax system down to 18T2 and even 
after that date in fact, introduced the following important 
chaogea into the ayatem as it had been left by RaMea.* 



L 8. Tan DsvtDter, LS., 1 : 33i> -. I have n^imnged ^nd QOodcTiBed the 
bLx brtLdea la vrhlcL Muatfughe kU ttn\i \iU prluciplca. " KP-, 30^ 

* Tbe leita of iheee lavs arc prLoted la S. fun Devetiter, LS,. SSfQ-3Q0. 
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Fin; tT the attempt to impose the tax on indivLdiml 
fnatives was to be ahnndoned, and thereafter tho tas was 
to be imposed on village groups. In a sense tins ninrk^ a 
decline from the ideals of Rafflea, who bad been led to the 
individual settkmeut because of his convictioQ that so 
long aa any native ofEciala, even the lowest. tUe vUUge 
heai-ls, controlled imposition and collection of taxes, the 
people were bound to suffer injurj'. There was same 
truth in RafQes^s notion, as can be sliown hy abundant 
inetancos of in justice and opprcasion in the Javuneoo 
villages in very recent times. The idea, however, that 
this £aw in the tax system would be sufficient to wreck 
the workings of the tax and force the government to 
adopt a detailed settlement, though it was clearly pre- 
Bented by a subordinate ofBcial at the time, has not proved 
true>^ Oq the other hand* the commissionurs were moved 
by a consideration that in their poaition was of the greatest 
practical importance, the fact that the village system 
lightened immensely tbe labors of administration for the 
Europeans by throwing some of them on the fahouldere of 
natives. It was simply iraposHible for the ccmiDiaaioners 
to provide the number of officials who would have been 

400-lOTi and Bummuisod bj PlertOD, KP.. 43 ff, ; consldctslioiiA Leadini; 
the oomminfonerE to Ui«se cbaDg» ire ^ven ]>l Elont, ■< BiJdrRg«ti,'^ IS&l, 
aiff- 

* De Bniljn In hln report froni BJiTiiairi, \E11. urged the deUSled rpUIl'' 
msnt becaiiM of tb« cbuiccA lor ahiHQ iu any otfaor. '* It would be p^«- 
^ble, porhipa, In cu« Iftnd Is lc*Aa3 to dedu headfl, to coK^fl conAiderAblo 
auras, with lllile rroiible and pxpermr^ for a Lime ; but ibis ndvantngn cnn- 
DOt ponibly bo p«nnti]eni» for H would he opposed to tbe pominon Inter,- 
eat« And vrould dr; up the Apringii from nhLch luting beneflt to th« country 
muHL How, wLile ml the aumt time tblA Bydlem would i^riftli^t ifflLb tbo ei-' 
preued 0i>nlfmHDl« of tb» eov^mmeQt, That ik& immedSiLle advaniitge of 
tbc public trewurj doea not give tho only critorinn for the Buitablliljr 
iJuetnatigheid) of a Uii.'' M. L. von Davudtcr, KQ., 130, 
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necessary to realize tlie individual assesament a.ad collec- 
tion of the tai ; substitute, however, a. villajR group for 
the separate individuals as the tar-paying subject, and the 
difficulties were lig-htened many fold. It mi^ht aesm a 
pity to sacrifice the natives to the tyranny of village mia- 
government, bub conditions would at lea^t be better than 
in the old times when regents and their subordinates had 
too their sbare in all extortion, and the com mission era 
clearly regarded the eyetem of village imposition as but 
temporary and destined to give place to the taxaticn of 
indivLduals in time.' 

^'^^iafljuoad ktiportant change in the land-tax, closely con- 
nected with tins first, was the abandonment of any fised 
principle of assessing the tax, and the regulatioo that the 
amount to be paid by each village should be reaobed by 
agreement with the village government, — that is» by hig- 
gling. Rafllcs'a attempt to base his tas on the general 
principle that land of a certain quality should pay a cer- 
tain proportion of itti yield to the government hml proved 
entirely impracticable, and like all such laws^ tlmt make a 
show of juatico without hope of eeeuring its substance, had 
stimulated rather than checked abuses. Tlie amendment 
prescribed certain considerations which officials should 
take into account in making the bargain with the village 
government for the taxes of the year : the amount paid 
in former years* the condition of the crops at the time of 
thebargain^and circumBtanees peculiar to any village that 
would affect its tax-paying power- The commiseioners 
gave up all attempts at precisioD by this method which 



" Parftgraph 1 of the Uw wiiil ihat tl» villuge synlem phou!d coa- 
liiiQo ^'juHi u long BB the Delds ahoJl fail to b« prap«rly flurv^yedr catMl' 
atd, ftudTaluod." 8. twi DovciaL«r, L6., 1^401. 
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they adopted for the raising of the land-taxt but they 
created a, system eo pli&nt th£,t it preserved the nativoa 
from extiiietion if not from injustice, while its practicabil- 
ity from the government standpoint can he measured by 
the Bteadj iDorease in the returns. Finally, the commis- 
sioners gave permieeion to the natives to pay the tar either 
ill mnney or in kind as they preferred, and no guarded 
against any danger that may have existed of sacrificing 
the people to native uBurera by requiring cash payments.' 
The commiEsioners had received no liistructions to do 
away with the forced culturoa^ which had been mamtained 
by Raffles, and showed a natural reluctance, while the sys- 
tem of the land-tax was still in the ex peri mental stage, to 
give up a source of revenue that liad become of impor- 
tance with the opening of trade.' In thdr report of 1818 
they opposed the idea that all of Java ought properly 
to be subjected to the same eyatem, and withheld their 
opinion on the adviaability of retainiijg the forced coffee 
culture in the Preanger regencies until they ahould 
have more full information on the working of the land- 
tas.^ Pieraon charges the commisBionera with incooBist- 
ency, and expoaes the fallacy of the arguments by which 
they sought to justify their actioii» hut hia criticiam aeeras 
too unsparing in view of the difljcullies under whii.'h the 
commisBionerB labored. It ib not fair to say, as he does, 
that the eyatem of cultui-es waa either good or had, entirely 
to be accepted or condemned. Everything was more or 
less bad, from a European etandpoint, in Jara at this 

I ATier ]P27pRrt of Th* U< hiwl In b* paid In money 

' Coffee had noTor brought auch h^gb prlc*» (U It bronjifhl In the timer of 
Ibe commlBfLlLiiii^n, A pkol oold at Lbe eud of tbe BrlUHh period for 
^JA), ia ISIH (or |IT (o fiO. M. L, van Uorflaier, ^G,, vlill 

■S. TAuDeTenter, IS., ];393. * KT.,¥>S. 
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time. The eyatem of forced cultures had certain features 
that rendered it particularly lialile Uy abuse ; it is hard tn 
judging the action cf the cornmisaioners at this time to 
keep from mind the great evils of the culture eygteui as it 
wjiE oxtendod in later timea, and to forget the int^uencc tb&t 
the maintenauco of the coffee culture had on this exteu- 
slou. Iq the time of the commiaHiuutfra, huwevcr, another 
great part of the government's revenue system, the land- 
tax, had been singled out for reform ; they could not do 
everything at once, and are scarcely to be blamed for 
devoting their energies pretty exclusively to this objcL-t 
and deferring other reforms until tliis had been acoom- 
pliabed- The commistiiotiers stood r^quart^Iy on the grouiid 
that the home country had full right to all returua that 
could be got from the natives without iafriiigiiig their 
claims to liberty and protection. "Even magnanimity 
bus its limits/'^ At the time, moreover, the coffee culture, 
CGuRned to the parts of Java moat suited to ita application, 
seems to have ejcercised comparatively little oppresKlon.' 
The commiesioners retained the forced coffee culture in 
the Preangers, therefore, though they freed the people 
from some of the burden of taxation imposed by RafBcs>^ 

> CommtooioDOT Gcnrral to Director Cflneral, Dec. flE, 1817, M- L. Tin 
Deventer, NO., 228. 

' Piccurdt, CS., ftfi, Mjeihat th«ro is a world-wide diffflreoceol optnion 
ba lo the laQuenoei of the forced coflee culture oa ibe PreangerB. Stmte 
think Uiat li txercfspd littla pressure ; oihers demerit* the population an 
ImpoTerJBhed ; he flntiU It JmpciBfilbEe to form an opmlon In the iiiAtt«r 
There ware naLlfc demonHtnilloiiH Hgiiinat opprfffiioD^ 1617-1319, but ihsy 
w^m 10 bave been r^uned b^ the failure of the BrltiRh la reform t;eilain 
general ab^aee in forced sertlceB to which ths native govammont lent 
liBtflf, juid *bow no uuimecUon with the coffee uuUure. Cf. M. L. van 
DfT«ller, NC. flivi ff., isa, 1H3 

' They even iDiroJucGd che coffee culture Into a district at tli4 eutem 
cud at Uie island where Li bad aot been esUblLahed before, but PeveDier 
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They retained also the ayBtem of forced services in the 
forests, with some new regulations designed to prevent 
abuBes, ' 

The commiasionors had not only to come to a dec^ion 
on the status of the forced coffee culture where it had 
"been i-etalned by the British, but alao to review and revise 
the regulations that the British had adojjted for the toffee 
culture in other parts of the island. Kour-poasibl^ plans 
of action were eugp^ested to them in the report on the sub- 
ject from tbe Council of Finance,^ Jiij»tT+he government 
might force the nativea to cultivate the coEfee and deliver 
the product for very low prices^ as had been dene under tbe 
East India Company and as was to be done later under 
the culture Hyutem ; aaceA^, the government might require 
forced culture and delivery but pay the nativee by wages 
instead of measuring their reward by the amount of tbe 
product; thud, it might give up the attempt to force or 
pay the labor on the coffee planlations, but offer a fair 
price for the product and require that it should be sold to 
no one elsd ; feial ly, it might put the landa in the hands 
of the natives subject only to certain spcetal reguhitJons 
about the planting of trees that would insure the main- 
tenance of the culture^ and grant the natives free disposal 
of tha product of their l^inds when they had paid a fair 
tax on them. The last of these plans, and the most liberal 



thiak« lliis taay hitja b«ea done en iJoUtic&l considor&tlons ; NG^. olW, 
Veib snffgRBU oiher reaaonji ; Juva, 2 : 310. 

> Tbe ElILufo to raroove oppression* \r shown by the Eact Utht in ISSl 
balf ft UjouBUid iDhabiUnln of the vilUgca HUb^Mit lo Llie Mandortg vyiAcai 
camn to SimsrHngt ulcing hit reilvf ; the govemmrJil found it impOASible 
todlflpcrifl tb?in by puDishuk^nt of Lhe ringl^sa^VTA, And tnd to cnntrdc 
whni they ukctL Baud, Pro Mem-, 1829, S. tml DUTuntcr, LS.>S; 1<.>1, 

1 M. L vmi Dcventpr, NO,. I8fl ff., oil ft. 
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of all of tliem, wns the one adopted by the commisaioner6i 
By a law of 1817 the g-overnment leaned the coffee plaii- 
lations to the village governmenls for a term of six years, 
on condition that each year now plantations equal iti 
extent to one-fifth of the old weio to bo laid out. The 
natives were to pay a tax or rent, varying from one-third 
to one-half of the product, according to the goodness of 
the plantiition ; they could then dispose of the surplus if 
they pleased ; the government stood ready to take it at a 
eertain price if they chose to aell. Any one who chose to 
lay out a iiesv plaiitatiou could pursue the coffeo culture 
on payment uf a ttLX of two-Gftlis of the crop^ If the 
uatLveH refused to take the coffee plantations on these 
terms, the government proposed to cultivate them on its 
own account by wage labor.' 

In the organization of the Earopcan administration the 
commiasionei'B adhered in moat points to the arrangements 
that Lrhey found existing after RutUea^s reforms. Some of 
his changes were revoked^^ but the comraissionere applied 
their energies in general to extending the administration 
and to realizing the designs that HatHes had held by an 
increase in the number of ofticials- In coritraat to the 
rigid economy that had been practised under the British 
rule, offlciala were multiplied, not always apparently with 
a correaponding increase in efficiency * The attention of 

11 folEow the sqiimmftrj' of the law in Plemon, EP.» 39; S. ran Uevaa- 
wr, LS.. 1 ;2TJ a., prinTs onlj axtnots. 

" So, fur iiLiiUuce> ihe aLu^iupt to Introdace the jury uid seveniL ether 
chuigffi ot a judiCLal cbiracter ; Vetb, Java, 2:338- Eltjut, Bl^dngen 

' CI. the deiicrlpUaa arn3 criticism of the admloTatraUv? chan^as In M. 
L. van D«ven[?r. NG, . ce3 B. A fe'vt yara afterward il was dveUr^d that 
3,000*000 guLdcn a year oould ba saved on tho expcndSturcfl on wnr Lad 
pabllc WDt^ju. and Ih&t the Bome applied la the-cikraBervlce. J^.^cxlUL 
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the com miaai oners was naturally directed to the strengLh- 
eniiL^ of the admiiiislratioit ciE thti laiid'tax« which had 
been much undermaiined Id the British p€nod ; they ap- 
pointed new officials and redistributed their duties.^ 

They began too the agitation for an improvement in tho 
quality of the oflicmla sent out from the NetherlandB for 
Indian service, whom they de<;lared to be in many caflOB 
entirely unfit for their work.^ The need not only of go<>d 
character and abilitiea, lut also of special training, in the 
caeG of members of the Indian civil service^ became more 
and more apparent aa the government estended its work 
of reform, and gained ji better appreciation of the dilG- 
culties and the way in which tljey must be met, "MCnowl- 
edge of native languages, knowledge o£ native customs 
and institutions^ and the appreciation of the character and 
valuable qualities of the native population," wrote Mun- 
tinglie» " we think we may Bubmit to your Excellencies aa 
indispensable requisites in all oMciaU who are in the future 
to he charged with the collection of the land-tax. And 



* Tbe Dirfctor Oeti?r^ of the roloiuea srrott in I81d that tbore v&a it 
greni tlKaEre la go out to India, and thsre wis pressure to wciire places ; 
M^ L. vait DDventer. NG,, 1^ ; nt tbv Axme tJtna ths ccinDLifiafQOQrs were 
complaining qI the quality of Lbe men seat CLem for tlie civil hcivJcq nnd 
Mking ihat at leoat tbPHQ might 1>« At to learn, 8. vitn Deventer, L^,, 
1 1 Iffla. <>ne of ihc comiQiiflione™ wrote to the Dirculoc oi Coloniea in 
the surntuer of IdIT that ItnproTeniem waa LiupoA^bLe as lung as ladJa 
WM regirded as a dumping grrjiinrl for men of whnm ihe Kefherlnnda 
wmLcd t<> be rid, drunkanlH and the like, u veofi Llitn the ciUD ; M. L. 
van Deveiitcr. NG.. ciHf, 186. Vaa AlpliPii thinks there la evidence of 
£i>tTUptlon aniQiLg the Dutcb off claln In th« time of lh« ci^mmEAalonen, by 
vhich they grew rkb at the cxpeniK of Ibe nativea. ■' Onxe kcjiaia van 
Indifi,*' Dfi Oid*. 1607, I ; &17, Elaut, In his report of ISiy, Bijdragen 
(t8&])< 71, menrinnn ab[]Hi^>4 b7 offldali which DiendelB bod tried lo 
Mtiipaie but itbich atiil lingered oiu 
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we are of tlic opinioD ttiat on the fitneas of these officmla 
the good and regular working of a ajBtem of taxatloQ 
must ill large part depend/'^ A beginuing was made in 
this period with the establishment of institut ions designed 
to help offioiftls to gain the knowledge desired of them. 
A military uchcK}! was established at Samarung in ItJld, at 
which young men were to be trained for service in the 
urmy, navy, and engineering coips, and provision was made 
by which the school aliouLd receive six pupils from outside 
for instruction in tlit Javanese tongue.* Airangeraenta 
were made the next year to place young men with the 
residents in different parts of the East Indies to leEim 
languages and institutions by intercoarse with mcmbora 
of the native nobility, and at the same time subordinate 
meuibera of the Dutch provincial administration were 
notified that Lbey must acquire such a knowledge of the 
language of the district as to l>e able to use it readily, on 
penalty of a diminution in their pay." 

The provincial administrative organisatioD was main- 
tained as established by RafQes, but with the changes that 
eipcrience proved neccasary to remedy some of its wenker 
spots. The resident of Soerabaya reported* that murder, 
robbery, and arson increased constantly in the island of 
Madocra, which nominally waa included in the territory 
subject to him, hut which really was abandoned to its 
native government ; the commissioner:^ made of the islaud 
a separate residency. Conditions were as bad In Bantam, 
at the other esctremity of Java, and the country was res- 
cued from anarchy in 1819 by a reorganization attended 



iRcpottof 1817. S, T&nDereQi«T. IS-, 1 :338>a73. 

■S- van DeTcnler, LS., 2;*l. Thb stbool nmii glveu up in 1826* 

• /bid., 4S. > November, lftl7, M. L. Tan Devent^r, NG^ 20fl. 
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by ft oonBiderable increase in the number of European and 
native g^cibIb.^ Coiopl&intQ from other parts of ths 
isl&nd were met hy the increase of officials Eiud the du- 
missal of the untrustworthy,^ 

A ntjttiwoilliy fenture of the period under dlBcusaion is 
the chp-iige in altitude of the government toward the 
native officials. One of the residents wrote in 1823^ that 
many European oflicials after tho introduction of the land- 
tax thought th^t it was for the common good that the 
native ofQcials should decrease in number, and finally be 
done away with altogether; experience, however, had 
brought the conviction that they were indispeasable, that 
the Earopeans could not r^ach the native oommunities 
without them. ISome of the residenta obstinately attempted 
to do without the services of the regents, but the govem- 
metit had coine to apprecij^te their necessity, and did what 
it could to secure tJieir good services. To define accu- 
rately tbeir position, without giving them too mueh or too 
little power, was a delicate matter, but they must itt least 
be protected against humiliation by the resident and be 
assured some sphere of action.* By a law of Ib^O, passed 
after the departure of the commii^si oners but apparently 
in the spirit of their instructions, the nghtit and duties of 
the native regents were established. Any attempt to sum- 



^ Repon of Tobias, IB 19, S^ vac DeTenler, LS-* 2 :30, Aaan oiample 
of Ibe CQDditLOD oC Bantam abotit tha time of British nilo 1.he reBidect 
cited iLfl ciuw of aa Oritnlal fldventurer who rjtiaed bin flag. levii?d taitM, 
ujfliiCUd the put of rul^r not tour mileBau'aj frcrni tbe SiiIiaD'e refiidebO«, 
ih.^ 36, Dole. 

■Report, IdlS, B. vna Deveater, LS.. 1^991; tno t«g«iiti aod gne 
dtatrjct h^&d had been dlimiBHed. For tha IncnaM In numben see ib. , 
2:72 ft.ypiitetmr 

■ S> v*a Deveoter. LS,, 3 : 73, 

* letter of Van der CapElkn, if'''2<i, S. nn DBTentfr, ^ : &6 ff . 
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marize tlie fortj-six articles of the law would lead to too 
great detail, but the spirit of the measure can be rendered 
by quoting one paragraph: "la mattere concerning the 
government of the natives the regents are the confidential 
advisere of the reaident, find he ahall tic&t them as his 
younger brothers."* 

The tendency in this aa in moat of the other regulatioua 
of the commissjouera waa to depart from the somewhat 
abstract ideas of Raffles in favor of practical efficiency. 
By penouncing the fiction that Europeans were ready to 
assume entire charge of afTalrs, they could uae aad check 
the power of native ofTicials aa else they would have been 
unable to do. There was freq^uently occaaioa afterward 
to remind the residents of this regulation j^ in spite, how- 
ever, of many infraction E, itwa^ observed sufticiently to 
bring a new spirit of cooperation into the administration 
and to increase the power of the goveinment.' 

It is impossible to blink tlie diinger that came from the 
official recognition of the regeuis' powers; the abuses of 
the culture system follow so closely, and are so clearly 
related to this partial abdicatioa by European officials that 
vt is bard to judge tbe action of the commiastoners fairly. 
I am inclined to think, however, thu^t the abuses resulted 
in the change in spirit of the government after 3330, and 
were no necessary result of the com mission era' action. 
The previous tendency of reaidenta to snub the regents 
and attempt to set them on one side may have had better 



' Ch&llky-Ben, JH., fiS0> quotos Baud far tho opblr^n that tb^B meaa- 
UTf flecured dio supporl of ihv regent* Uuriiis the Java war. The nevr 
a,mbiil4>iia LnHpEred tn nBUve ivt!ioJiU!i bjrtbe gav^mtn^nt^A policy ctn b« 
KeD in iha competition for litl^ &ad bojiorary d^Unctlciu ibai incKucd 
from lUla tiuit OD, Ci. 3, teui DeTsatei, L3-, 2; 7D, 
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motives than jealousy or ignorance^ but I hold it to have 
been unfortunate because impmcti cable* 

BelDw the rauk of regent came the head-men of the 
districta into which the regeuc}' was divided, who received 
orders both from Jjie-^egeiit aed the teeideiit, und were 
intrusted mainly with police duties, the settling of petty 
disputes, and the gathering of iiiforniiiticn for their aupe^ 
riora.^ Laat in the hierarchy of officials were the village 
beads, who formed the liok uniting the common people 
with the government above; they reported on the condi- 
tion of the villages, were reepooBiblo for iho maintenance 
of order among the common people, and carried into hnal 
oxecutloa the commanda of the auperior officials*^ While 
the cominifwioiiera and their Huccessors increased the 
number of in termed iiite official, there was no cccasion 
for them to attempt an increase in the number of village 
heads, who were found in ooe form or another io nearly 
every village group. A law of 1S1& attempted to assure 
that tbey should be elected freely by the villagers, eubject 
to the approval of the Dutch resident* 

Equal in intei'est if not in practical importance to the 
extension and regulation of the native officialfi were eer- 
tam measures aimed at particular abuses in tbe existing 
organization^* Tlie moat important of these concerned" 
the way in which the native ofhcials were paid for their 
services- The attempt of Rafilea Lo iulroduce money 
salaries and its fiiilure have been noted alrerulv- The 



* For the ^tos\l\oaotiht3iteriiaHjf,otioedoHO. %Tldhiat^3^\BtMlttBtfnanth*^^ 
see Kleyn, Cew, Bts^, BB ff,« wlii(;ti gifsB ft BmomBj; uf tUe Utt t>f 1610. 

HKleyn, ti3 0, 

* I Bhijuld* howevtir. noLc th&C Ihc tvro prtilcctcd prini^l^'fLUtkB and LUo 
I'reaagflr r^gpnci^i fere eTC«pted from all these chtEigu. 
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evila of llie native system of payment by laud grants were/ 
called to the attention of the ootn miss i oners and wer^ 
recogniKed by them.' By & law of 1818 tliey attempted 
to restrict the dues th&t an official could take from hla 
Uml to ail amount equal to the gi»verrineut land-tax, and 
in 181S* they altogether abolished pnyment by the grant 
of laud.^ Another part of this same law prohibited the 
native oificials of higher rank from engaging in commer- 
cial transact ionfi, on penalty of losing their positions ; tMa 
would remedy the evils of official usury, bo far as positive 
Iaw uonld accouiplish anything without the economic in- 
fluence of European merchants. Finally, another law of 
1819 provided against the abuse of the common people 
through the connivance or intimidation of their village 
governments, by taking away from the villogea the right 
to contract as corporations, and by requiring every con- 
tract to he ni:ule with iiidivi<liiaU and to be registered 
with the residenta if it were to be binding.^ 

I spoke above of these thred reform measures aa being 
interesting rather than important. They show that the 
commissioners had an understanding of some of the worst 
abuses to which tlie people under their charge were sub- 

■ The rfiaideut at Remb&ng proptraed, ISIT, that Lhe paf of Lhe n»drQ 
officials Hhould be entirely in moDey ftnd aticaid be IncreaAed. S. wi 
DoTeater, LS,, I ^377- Ths oommiminmeTS. in their report ol 1S18, Ad- 
mitted that tbe people of u^stern Java miffered aa muclt aa ever uaiJer 
tb« burden of forcpii 6vrvlc«& '^Tbe ^nt of land necesGarily ImpliQA 
ibe grbnt al people, ju^cordiag to the idcoB of the Javnneae, alvnj's of ecr- 
Tuxa, Lobe re[jilerml by tht people who Lnlubitlholiuid to the ujiufiuctuary 
of II;" ih. 1-38.1. 

^S, ran Derenter, IS-, 1 :41S-413. The cash aalaiies cf regents 4a 
eatablidhtfd in 1&20 vnried in different parts of lUb IsLuid; mcBt were 
betwMn 10,000 aTid 3«,000 gulden ^ ywttr ; f h, , 2 r TO, note. 

•S. Taa Dfiveiit«r, LS., 1 ilOB. HaeudeU aJ«o bkd forblddeo tbia 
practlcV' 
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ject, aod testify to their desire to remedy the evils. They 
were, however, mcftsurca ejctremely diflicult to carry oat. 
They required that Eurojjeati ideas of buaiuess and juatice 
' flhould penetrate to the very recessea of the native organi- 
zation if they were to be eBtablished. Evidence in the 
period immediately after their adoption shows that tbej' 
were violtited aod that the government waa unable to 
punish the offendera^' If the policy and spirit of the 
comnilssLoners had descended intact to their successors 
in the government, these aalutarj' regulations wonlJ in 
time have been efficiently upheld. They lost in force 
when the culture system was introduced, and were all of 
them repealed Inter to enable the culture system to be 
carried ou. 

The period of the commissjoners"' rule lasted less than 
three years. It was marked, as I have sboxvn in the pre- 
coding paragraphs, by a sincere attempt to realize the best 
ideals that had been proposed for the government of the 
nativeB, eo far as they were practicable. Certain features 
of tlie commissionera' policy, not yet referred to, will be 
described in connoction witlj their later developmenL 
The general principles on which the commissioners acted, 

1 Tlie re^lderkt ot Tlerpbang wroLe in 1323 iliat native offlclals drew 
their latiirl^f and kepi tt^eir Unda too; fiitropeon i>fficifi.la aod private 
indJndiiaU held vUlikgDii to fl*rvicc by contracting to pay Ibe Inod-tax for 
Ul«o. 8, Tun Dcreuier. LSh, 2:75. Tlii^ ^vernmi^ni sKippeil t\d^ \aar. 
abiue in one homb id 1931 {tb^, 2 -. B6), but no one knova how oiB-ny cnsea 
(Ik^re were that, pasaed antLotlctd, when, as In tbbcHBCp the retiid«iLt hi in' 
avlf vias thfl nffender and brought ibe maTier Totuncaiily to ilie attenTlon 
of the g;oveTninon(, Tbo rcaldcrt of Jnpara reportod [c 1823 that ho 
could tioC» vilh aW bia otber dutiefl, undtrtah^ tbe Inveatigaticn of the 
Trequent abuaea of n&tlve offiRlnln ; Ehe duty nf Invenllgntlon vtaa pjisud 
from one [o anolhflr offii-lnl ; ih.. 2: 81 3. S. van Darenior sayi that bu 
givea oiJf a Tcw eiauiplFfl of thn many abiisea of oatlvc gavemmeDt In tbla 
period, AnumberoftheB* bave been collected by Van Sof»i,Ka.,] :lt2fl. 
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ftnd which they left to guide the future government, can 
be given in summary in a quotation from a speech of 
Commissioner E]out» made to his successora when he left 
India io 1S19. "The mother-country has a claim to a 
full enjoyment of the advantages which its foreign pos- 
BeasiouB oSor ; you must work with that in mind< But 
the mother-country has no desire that the people of Uiese 
posaessiona should serve exclusively to procure those ad- 
vHtitagea ; it desires and wills that the people tliemeelvBB 
should have thair part of them; this principle too you 
niufit never lose from mind. The mother- country wills 
yet more ; it grants to atrangors that they pluck fruits in 
our garden^ so long aa they do not dig up our aoil nor bow 
it with weeds ; you are to care for this and watch against 
its abuses.'*^ Aa tiie Crovernor General, to whom tlie chief 
direction of affairs was now intrusted, Baron van der 
Capellen, had been himself one of the commissioners, 
there eeemed every likelihood that the spirit of their 
pr>licy would be upheld, and the refonna developed on the 
lines that they hnd laid down. 

The new government retained the regulations for the 
assessment and collection of the land-tax, which had been 
established as provisional by the commiBsioners, and ex- 
tended their application to new territory aa opportunity 
offered.' Up to the time of the introduction of the culture 

> Elout^ Bijd- ( l&Sl ), t. I have tTODHaaled Bomcwlat itCBlj. 

^ The Und-toi wan Introduced iiilo new t^ffltory. gained by itMe from 
native princui uid into parU af th? govErnmeat domnm Ahere oUit^r ny*h- 
teiDH bod before been nll'^w^d toconiinue. R van Devcnter, I.S.*3 . SOfl. 
Kve\i iri Lbe heart of lUe ^rivtiimienL territijry lUere bad been Eit'tujiU^un 
from the tai on varToua crnBidaratlon*, ^'^ in Cherlbon^ a villngfl vas 
freed from t1i« lax '^n coodition thai it BiippUi^d four men ditily to watch 
aprlaoE- lo lfi26 ihf gcvtirnment relieved iht village of Uxla duly »nd 
■abject«d it to tbe regulu t&x ; ai ft reoLilt tfie gov^mmpnt «u erutblpd to 
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system the yield of the land-tax increased steadily, 
will be seen from the following figures giving aelufll oel 



returns, 

1818 . 
1810 

1820 . 

isai . 

1822 . 
1823 



n gulden t ^ — 



3,259,9^^ 1824 5.1»fl348 

3,e7fl,a:>l iS-25 5^»S.793 

4,012,228 1826 0.128,608 

M18,8L4 1827 5.803,440 

4,D97J71 1»2& 5,49.U18; 

fi,4ia,JW 182n 5.972,705; 



The administration of the tax was, however, atlll veiy 
irregular. The commissioners had been forced by need of 
funds to hurry the oificials in the collectioa of 1818, to tho 
harm of the principles which they had laid down.^and evi* 
denco estending all through the p«ri(id now under i^onHid 
^ration shows that priDciplea wBre geuer»lly dUregarde 
by the residents and collectors- Tn some districts oflictala' 
attempted, appn.rently, to carry on an individual settle- 
ment,* which had been ttbandoued by the commissioners 
in favor of the village system, while in oLhers the tax was 
imposed, not on villages seijaratuly but on a group uf vil* 
lages, Sive or mere, under one native nfiidal. It is appar- 
ent that this last departure tended to defeat the plan of 
the ocmmissionerB to minimize the influence of native of^- 
oiAla; if one man contracted for the taxes of a whole di^* 

hEre police offlclali to do vthftt llie viUi^em had dooe betoTe* Bud at-iU hail 
A coTidderabtii aurpluii fmm the lax field of tlie Tillage ; ih.^2- 10.1 laj 
EiLflnditig Ihs Jnod-lax to oen CerrEtoty the govommctit did n?l nLwnyftJ 
follow the gcDsra] priuulplea of B»eBfl[ueii( Iftid down bj the comminaion- 
en (cf. LS,« 3: 90. 92), but the dcparturea H-ein to liavc bei^Ji al nn ^at 
pnrTicil Imparinn^P. 

1 S- T4n Devenif r» LS., 2 : 120. Other Uble* ahow compiratlTcly sll^btl 
losea bj reminBlnns. etc. TIig e(I«cta of the Java vtar appear after 182a. 

»/*ld., 1-3W1, 

■ Bo in Kadoflf 1819, 8. van D«Tentw, LB., 2 : 11, 
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tiict, he would have inevitably great political power in the 
district and could hardly be stopped from abueing it.^ 
The independence and nrbitrarj character of the residents' 
actiona are illastratef.^ by the case of the resident of Soeta- 
baya, who changed the method of assessment in his resi- 
dency without couaulLation with the government and 
caused a great decrease in the yield of the tax.* A report 
of 1823" aaid that the establitihmeiit and administration of 
the tax in the residency Rcmbang were incomplete, that 
the assistant did not follow the principles of the tax lawa, 
and that the collection waa often cnrried on with force. 

Enough has been said to sliow that the land-tax, in its 
practical application, was still full of faolta- They were 
faulte, however, that were to be expected wLien an un- 
trained European administration attempted to introduce 
a new system of dealing with the native organization; 
they did not vitiate the principles on which the system 
waa baaed, or preclude the hope of improvement ms the 



' JA.. 2: &8n, shown ia KAdoe hj a report of ISHS. An ait«inpt tnide 
la 18S7 to reform thfs panditiun wos app^runlly & fallari?, for a report ol 
the Director of CkiltareH In 1844 ehon-B il etiU uilaiioi^ ; ib^ 3: 79, 1^9. 
Tha >rrftngi?Qipnt sterna to have roaulted from preerlating liuUtutloiis in 
the nitire oTgajiizivifDii. 

'The deciTMe amounted in one year to over 400,t>00 guldoD, about 
0TlI^-th1l-tMDlh of thu lolnl yiaCd of the ux in all Java. The resident 
wnrL«d th*t Che hir^nr part of ihb dpcftRnc wiu due to a IttWaet af Lho 
crops. »r>d iT>at the n-aU alidui 160.<>W puldeo, represented an alJeTiailon 
Ol iha bordena of the populinion necesaary to pre^^nt their eraigration. 
The ^^cmmfDt rcfuEed, hoircTf^r, lo arcppt Lhene excuses, and char/^cd 
the rerrldenL wLib an unnarmni^ disregard of InBiructlons. S. van D^ 
venter, LS.. S: 133 tl Van DevpDf^, ib,. 2: H, ahowe that aome of the 
reports from the tai co1k'cu>ra, purporting to than the piincltilea accord- 
ing to which the t^K n>is ulnilnlFLiereLl. nttinot be mkew as a plcttire of 
the flclnal condirlonB; tTiey were oaoc docmnenu, worth only the paper 
on which thcj were priiittd. 
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Dutch officials increased thfiir knowledge hj eiperiecce. 
Jud^d by the mont practical consideration, the payments 
to the ireasary, the tax was a euccees, and it needed only 
time to hflve remedies fi>nnd to stop the abuaea in its 
workings. In the years j'uat before 3830, when the land- 
tax gave way to Ihe culture system as the main Hource of 
revenue, the Tudian governinent was busied with investi- 
gations and preparations that would enable it to overcome 
the Faults of the tax. It had begun tbe organization of a 
force to carry on a cadastral survey and had appointed a 
commiaaion to undertake the reform of the tax when the 
outbreak of the Java war of 1825 and interference from 
the Kethei'lands prevented tlie eicecution of Its plans-^ 
Through pressure from the home government the culture 
system was introduced, and with it began a long period of 
reversion to the principles of the East India Company that 
thrust into the background all plana for reform. 

In the period after tbe departure of the commissioners in 
1819 there is observable a tendency in India to gravitate 
back to the Company's policy, though it was never strong 
enough to lead to the open sacrifice of the tax Bystem to 
that policy, and would not have led to the culture syatem 
except for the influence of the home governmentp Such a 
tendency tii reversion was natural, considering that many 
Indian oEYicials had been tj-ained under the o^d system, that 
parts of that system had iieen retained by the commis- 
sioners, and that the ertension of it was eaey &ud seemed 
profitable- 
According to Merknn» who had sin excellent opportn- 
nity to observe the workings of the government fi-om an 
official position, thcare never was any earnest attempt to 

> S. i«n Deventer, LS., 2 ; llS fl. 
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carry into practice the ru!o3 that the commiesioners laid 
<1nwri in the law of 1817 for the regulation o£ the " free " 
coffee culture. TLe coffee lands were not leu^ed lo the 
villages in return for the payment of a tax or rent> but 
forced upon them ; the proposal of the ^overDment lo 
undertake the cultivation by wage labor of himi which the 
natives did not care to work on the terms offered them 
remained a ilead letter, because the ufitivea were not ^ven 
the privilege of a choice. Provisions for the valuation of 
the hinda were not carried out; they were arbitrarily 
assessed in various ways, find a cash return \\a& required 
from them without the option of paying in kind, "In/ 
a word, the chief principles of the system adopted by the 
Commissi oners General was never put in practices the 
main object that they had in view, voluntary labor and 
free disposal of the product, was lost entirely." * The 
officials did in form allow the natives free disposal of the 
crop remaining after paying the government duee^ but 
with such restrictions as made it of little value^ OMcials 
refused to pay the prices which the law prescribed for 
them in the purchase of the pro<luct, and natives were 
forced to sell their crop to private dealers at five cents a 
measure when the government was supposed to oflfer 
twenty-three cents,* 

It is aaid that the nullification of the liberal roffee regu- 
lations of the commissioners was the w*irk of the prnvin- 



I Merkufl, »*Kon[?ept-T0OMtel/" ISSS, S, van Devpniar, LS,. BiofM. 

' Woordenboek 7ir» N'l.* 2:178, Meaawhiie, a^ tlio price oC coffee 
[ji thu H'l^rld m&rtL*;! mst. tbr govenirnflnL drmikniliKl Eargt^r And tnrgpr 
"irmpy pajmetiU aa (JomtautMian for The cnffpe driivcry. S, van Deven- 
icr, LS.1 1;3T6 n- Ttxo goverDment AccepLi^d pajnient rn kioi in e<>me 
distrloU. but lequlrttd monf^y in cuny lealdeacjea bvhh Ss \at& aa MehIlua^* 
fpport of 1833, LS,, a : 509. 
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ciaJ officials ; there appear to be do law's of tlie IndJan 
government by wLich it waa authorized, howCTer freely 
it may have been eoiidone<i or even iuciLeJ bj the central 
Bdministratiori. The &tla,<;k of the government, on the 
system of free cultures that the commisaiociers had de- 
Bi^ed to establish, woa indirect ; the goverament did not 
ofQcialLy abolish the freo cultivation of coffee, but did 
make it practically impossible by refusing one of the con- 
ditions necessary For its existence. Thn whole theory of 
tbe tftx Bystem, as it had been formulated by Dirk van 
Hogendorp and others, implied a certain freedom of inter- 
nal trade by which the natives would be enabled to get 
the greatest returns for their labor and would thereby be 
in a pneition to pay higher dues and at the same timi^ 
enjoy greater comfort than before. In regard to a tax 
levied in kind on one of the staple products of the natives, 
like rice, this consideration was not of a very great weight. 
If, however, the natives lyere to be encouraged or com- 
pelled to engage in the production of an article like cof- 
fee, the value of which depended almost entirely on the 
demand of the export trade, it was of the greatest impor- 
tance that they should be brought into close relatione with 
the export merchants and be enabled to market their crops 
to the best advantage- The organiEation of trade among 
the Datives of Java was so undeveloped that it offered 
few facilities for the accomplishment of this end, Eind 
when the cnltivatora were left to rely upon it in disposing 
of their ooflFee, they lost all the opportunity for gain which 
a great demand in Europe for their coffee seemed to 
aaaure them. They fell into the hands of tbeir officials, 
and of the country usurers, Chinese, Moors, and half- 
breed Europeans, who exploited them \^ittout mercy and 
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pocketed all the profit* of the culture. The transltitiou 
of a report from the resident of Pasoeroean, quoted by 
Merku3»' will show what conditions resulted. *'The 
trade iu the coffee of Malang (the richest district in thU 
product iu all Java, rot excepting the Preanger regeu- 
CLCs) ia now in the Lands of two, at most thaee, merchanls 
of Pasoeroean, who go to Malang in the so-called coffee 
suaaon to aee that the contracts into which they have 
entered are carried out. Months previously these mer- 
chants make cootracte with natives, Arabiaus> and also 
Chineoe to deliver them oertoiii quantities of coffee 
within a fixed time, generally the months Jufj, August, 
September, and October, for priuea of 7 to 10 gulden. 
When the contracts are made, such conmclerable advances 
are given that they often amount to as much as the stipu- 
lated prices, and this ucder condition tiiat if the amount 
contracted for is not delivered at the time fixed, Iho 
contractor or famiaher must pay 20 gulden for every 
pikol short. Thene so-called djocragatt^ . . . . are nut 
themselves the purchjisers uf the coffee but make or^il 
contracts in turn with smaller dealers, even with the 
head-men of the villages, by which it oft^n happens that 
Eive, six, up to eight or more persone are cLgaged in such 
transactions. Only in rare onsea do they make advances 
to the common villager, but buy the coffee of him for de- 
livery in a certain number of months. The native, who 
lives in the present and is not used to looking ahead, sella 
them hia coffee indifferently at 4 to 5 gulden copper 
per pikol, with little thought of the higher price which it 
will be worth in a few months/' Conditions varied* but 
in many parte of Java were even worse than those pic- 

i*'Koncept-TOor94ol/'F. van Dt^Tentor, LS„ 9 ; W'-^^W. 
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tiirod in Malang: ; Merltua ^ves as a fair picture of tbem 
the following example. A Tilhige v,ho-^G product ifl 
estimated at 80 piknlrt of i^ofTee is lUi^sL^isi^^d for tnchlifllin of 
it, or 12 pikols, making b total of 20J gulden at t)ie price 
fixed in the year (1831. in the example) hj ihe govern- 
ment, at 17 gulden a pikoh Supposing that the head-miin 
tislla ut S gulden lind diaposca of the moucy honestly among 
the yillagera, they get 240 gulden* i3G gulden more thiin 
the amount of the t&x^ or pay for their coffee at the rate 
of 1.20 gulden a pikol. On tlie (>thnr hand, If the head- 
man, by reason of dishonesty nr of other circumatancea, 
accounts only for 6 gulden a pikol or ISO gulden, the 
viUage will have to pay 24 gulden more than it gets for 
its whole (^oS'ee crop, and will have to make up this di£Fer- 
eiice from some other source.^ 

To any one who has studied at all extensively the 
workings of undeveloped industrial orgnniKations, it will 
be apparent that the evila picturecl in these accounts were 
due largely to the ignorance of the people themselves, and 
that a complete eradication of them could come about 
only when the mana of the |>eople had been educated to 
a certain level of intelligence and foresight. It will 1« 
apparent also, however, that the one sure means a govern- 
ment could adopt to minimize the evils was a stimulation 
of competition among the mcrchante which woidd protect 
the cultivators at least to some extent against the abuae 
of their ignorance. It w&« Impossible to dispeuHe alto- 
gether with native or Oriental traders, and as long as 
they continued to be middlemen, it was idle to eipoot a 
complete reform, but the government oonid at least en- 
courage the eelllement in the island of European capital- 

* " Konofpt-TOofHtel," Lc-p^WT- 
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Lsts aad morchanta and could liope for improvement ao 
far as tbeir ijiduence extended. Lilwh ngiiinHt abiirwa 
were aa powedeBS as hiiiiiaintariiLn pceachiiig wmild lie ; 
the government must choose for its &genta business men 
sufficiently well educated [n the European code to realize 
that thoy consulted their own interests when they took 
some care for the cultirators itnd ns^sured tJicm, iio fai' as 
tbey could, a fuir reward for their labcu-. TLe question 
of colonization, which had fi.lways l^een neglected before, 
when there had been little for settlers to do, assumed a 
Dew importance when the c^hange waa made from a system 
of forced labor uuder native administration to a aystem oE 
taxation administered by the government. It was impoa- 
aihle to introduce a European tiacal eyatem without baaing 
it on a European business system, and it was imposailile to 
get the Europeao bn.^inesa Hystem without the Euro^}€ani^. 

It would unneccsaarily eomplieate the diacnssion to 
take up at thia point the argTimeote for and against the 
admission of Europeans to the island ns jjlanters, with 
a permanent right to the land; the question of land »iales 
to tlie Europeans can be considered to btftt^r atlvantage 
in connectioTi with the government's land policy in laLer 
times. It waa not esaentiftl to the prosperity of Java 
that Europeana should have indefeasible rights to the 
land and estenaive power over the native cultivators. It 
was essentiid. however, that they should hare free access 
to the different parts of the island, and evary opportunity 
to reach the products, if not the persons, of the natives. 

Before the period of the commiaaionera, 1816-1819, 
there had been but slight opportunity for Europeana to 
settle in Java. liaJSea, in adopting and applying the 
liberal principles that Dirk van Hogendorp had formu- 
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lated, fniled to carry tbem oat in their entirety; be not 

only forbftcle the leaaiug of laud to Europeans, but also 
hindered their seltlement in the interior as merchants 
by vexutioutt restricLioiis.^ Muntin^he fnvored & more 
generous policy, nc least in thd ooDcesBions he was 
inclined to make to European planters, though he urged 
that no land grants abould be made to them except under 
cnreful restrictions to au(cguftrd the rights of the natives." 
The regnla^tions thiit were finally adopted by the coui- 
missionei^ were thoroughly lilienii. Tlie privilege of 
settlement t!Ould be obtaincil from the Governor General 
under no more onerous condition tliftn the taking of eui 
oath to observe the hiws^ this privilege comprised the 
right to choose freely the place where the petitioner 
would settle and the occupation that he would carry on. 
The commissioners made it the duty of the Indian gov- 
ernment to extend agriculture by the gratit of lands and 
the encouragement of the European population, and gave 
liberty to persons desirous of establidbiug industries to 
make the necessary arrangements for land and labor with 
the natives.' The beginnings of an organiaeJ industry 
are to be found In the ettrliest piirt of the comuiituionent' 
rule, when one retudent reported, as an example of what 
could be accomplished by free cultivation and free trade, 

' M. L, TttD DflirtDier, NG,. cilv ; Ulo„ 1813, Sub., B70, Tit n^vdtd 
the pericUsion to £:uropau>« lo l&aM luLdi is i^alto^iher tmadviuble on 

■Rcpotl of I81T, S.tka Devpal*r, L3,. 1:282-233h 345 ff, Ubuj of 
hlj EYsLdcLloiiB on luid pania vpn ulnpWtl In Uie llbenU peilod aftfr Lbfl 
cqLtUn ByEt«]u. Elout, BiJdni^D, 1651, report uF ISIO, dkeiUMa at Ma- 
■idenble length tha c^Qditloua uodfrr vrbkU l^ui'opvftii pLmtern might 1m 

• R^. Rfig., 181H,ArL«SfL, loa, 111, U^f, Vars.. 430IL ; H. L. vm 
D«vcbt«r, NO., cxiri IE, 
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that a siDgle enci^etio manufacturer in Fckalon^an had 
made in the year a greater [amount of indigo than had 
ever before been made in all Java in the same length of 
time.* Many petUioii:* were a*ldteHse<l to the governmetit 
for the grant of waste lands, and the prospects of indus- 
trial progresa on the hgw lines seemed bright. 

Baron van der Capellen, however, the new Governor 
General, seenia to have been overcome by a reactionary 
spirit after the departure of his fellow-commissLoners. 
'' One is ameized,'* writes Pierson of the period after 1819, 
*'at tlie lack of intelligence, tlie narrowness, which tha 
Indian government then showed/* Van der Capellen in 
the seven years of hla role entirely ignored the principles 
that had been eatabliehed for his guidance and reverted 
step by step to tbe old system. On the pretext of protect- 
ing the native population against exploitation the govern- 
ment discouraged tbe settlement of European planters, 
''regarding them as parasitic plants, eoTisiiming the nour- 
ishing sap of the tree without rendering fniit themeelves- 
Froni 1819 to 1926 the European planters or entrepreneurs 
received no encouragement whatever. The regulations of 
the colonial constitution, to which reference haa been made, 
remained a dead letter, and the culture of sugar, uf indigo, 
and of everything that j'equires the applleation of capital 
for its manufacture, was ruined. The culture of coffee de* 
creased also in eo far as Europeans engaged in it, while on 
the other hand tbe eoffee plantatious w^htch, as an exception 
to the general rule, were planted by the Javanese under 
command from the government, were extended."* A law 



\ 



1 Report of De SaIIb, St ptember, 1810, M. L, van DeTealer, NO.. 88, 
"Secret report, iWlaUter lo King. Mor. 17, 1831, S, van Devent*T, 
tS., S : 18a. Report of Miaiater to King, M»y 15, 1S28, Elaul, Bl^i^gea 
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of 1821 forbade a.11 Europeans to trade or settle in the 
Preatiger regencies (a coffee district) without the written 
permission of tlic^ resident, iind [jruhlbited except under 
the same poaaibllity of diflpenaatioo the maintecancc by 
Europeans or other foreigners of warehouses or trading 
posts at any distance Jifun the ceiilres of provincml gov- 
ernment.^ The law was on its face designed to protect 
the natives agatnet the extortions of merchants, but it 
wae one of thoee remedies that can cui'e a diaeaae only by 
killing the patient ; granting that foreign merchantfl had 
been guilty of oppression, the people were cert^nly better 
off under them tlian when left helpless in tlie hand^ cif 
the native usurers. A stronger motive behind the law 
was the jealousy that tiie government already felt against 
the partieipatior of European individuals in the coffee 
trade, even at a time when the cultivation and commerce 
of coffee were iiomiaally free, and when the government 
still forced the natives to dispose of their product to 
dealera. 

The spirit in which the government acted iti this period 
can be learned from the case of a Dutchman, De Wilde, 
who administered with striking ancceaa a large coffee 

(1861)i 130 ff' Tho figiirea Sgt sogjir production g^reti \n Woordetiboek 
riLQ til., f! : 454, Fibtrw a gTV&t derlluH Lu the period uf Uia DuLch rfBU>- 
nitiOD, bill B rapid Incr^Ufl In sugar exports after li^tM. 

■ Veth, Java* 2 -. M^-Si'. The i&^r vu ma4e stni more ttrEct In 1923, 
ib., 2 : 3fi4. Tbe wiy lii which Lbe lavr vbs executed c&Ji be learned frooi 
tho coflfl of a ChiuaoiMi, Tbu Hogoan, who hud eBlabhahed a warehouse 
in JapUD for the purchuo of cofloe from the pe^ople. Soon after tha Ian 
waji passed govern me ot ofGcinta broVE Into the vrarehou.qe, dlxtrlbuted th« 
coffee among the piwiple, «h1 look avty Iha books. The Cbiaaman 
Goagbt vainly for rcailtutl^jji of tho ct^ffca ; b<> wad lold that he bad aettled 
!□ a Clearly deserted cuuiitij, for removed from Kc^vemEneot Jiuryelllaace. 
and ibai bo vob one of tbe flpeculaton the goveraoient wanted lo ffei rid 
of. S, vaD DeTont«T, LS » S : 132 ff. 
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plantation on land In the Preanger regencies that tbe 
government had add outright in the time of Rafllea, and 
on which it haJ no right to iLapoao ita trade restrictions. 
It demandedi ncvertheloBa, thnt all the coffee raiaed on the 
estate should be fiold to the government at a low fixed 
price, and when De Wilde returned from & viatt to the 
Netherlands in 1321, with a royal decree commanding that 
at least tbe price paid for Lis coffee bo raieedf the Indian 
government simply rofuBcd torecogniiethc decree, saying 
that he must have misled the king by false representa- 
tions. Indian ofTiciaU left nuLhiijg- undone to harass De 
Wilde for hiB presumption, and he and hia fellow-propri- 
etors were forced finally to end the unequal contest by 
selling oat to tho government,^ 

One of the most serious blows to the organii^ation of 
native Industry under Europeans was a law of 1823 that 
prohibited leiinea to Europeaos in the pnncipallliea of 
Soerftkarta and Djukjokarta. Those states, the fragments 
of tbe empire of Mataram, maintained still the old native 
institution by which i>fficiala were paid entirely by the 
proceeds of land which they held in usufruct. The offi- 
cials, as has been stated in an eiirlier chapter, did not 
themselves manage their estates^ but sublet them, and at 
this period they had in many casea European planters aa 
lessees. Europeans could afford to offer a much higher 
rental than natives becanse they did not rest content with 
old crops and onstoms of cultivation, but stimulated the 
growth of expert staples from which they secured a large 
return. Tiie system worked greatly to the advantage of 
tbe native offietalj and of the planters, and while there 

■ Velb, S : 362 ff^ An appesJ ta the borne gOTOrDmect r»oar«d no 
rvdftw. Ct. Elcmt. filjilragen (IBSIJ, 149-170. 
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wAJi undoiihtedly the poHsibility of a.u abuse of the com- 
mor people, there seems to be no question that they were 
better off uuder European lessees than under DHttTee-^ 
The goverumeut had tio sound arg;uQieiLtG that it oculd 
advuQce for the prohibittou of the leases ; the rejLson for 
the prohibitioQ waa oat one that could be publicly de- 
fended, though it sometimes showed itself^ as in a report 
denouncing the European plunterg because they '' threaten" 
to increase greatly tho production of coffee. The govern- 
ment hod returned to the jealcua attitude of the East 
India Company, and conld tolerato no industry, however 
mucli it might condut^a to the welfare of the people^ so 
long &s it seemed likely to aEFeot the immediate interests 
of the treasury.^ 

The prohibition imposed serious losses on the lesBoes, 
who had in many cases entered into engagements for lonjf 
terms o£ years, and lind inveated considerable amounts of 
capitolt and It created suoh a diaLurbance in the inlenml 
iirgani^ation of the principalities that it counts as one of 
the main causes of the Java war of 1825-1830. 

Dnring the continuanoe of this war an attempt was 
made by a new commiaaioner. Da Bus do Ghisignicsi to 
undo some of the mischjef wrought by Capellen. Dn 
Bus was a hearty Hupporter of the liberal principles, and 
favored the encouragement of European immigration, but 
he was prevented by the Btate of war in Java and by the 
opposition of the king from accomplishing any results of 
lasting importance. Both what he did and what he pro- 
posed to do VRniahed without effect under the culture 



ULden, 1B»T, p. 70 ; Fiennn, XP., (13 ; Vsn SobM, K3., 1 : 118. 
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system. This system, as will be shown in the nest chap- 
ter, wa-s due mainly to the peculiar conditions at home, 
partly tt> the efTecLof Llie Java waron the Indiiin trejisury. t 
Van tier Capellen mucle the iotroduction of the system j 
easy if not inevitable by the reactionary policy that he 
had pnrsned, nnd he heara more responsibility than any 
other of tbc Dutch rulers of Java up to this time for the 
evils of the folluwiitg period. 

In tracing the history of the Dutch policy in the £;i9t, 
it ia impossible at times to avoid sharp transitions from 
ope topic to anotlier. The natural continuation of the 
iltscription 1 have given of the measures of the govern- 
ment in the third decade of the century would be the 
narrative of the introduction Euid spread of the culture 
system. Before taking that up, however, it will be neces- 
sary to treat a topic which has but slight connection with 
the internal conditions of Java and tho domestic problems 
that hare been under discussion* This is tj 
foreign t rade and eommercial policy 

At tba restoration u^l>iit*jli riile untlj^r the commissioners 
in 1S16 the seale of customs duties left by the I^ritisb was 
maintained for a time without change. This scale of 
duties had, however, been altered in 1815 and 1816 to 
secure to the British after the change in governnnent which 
they saw impendiog the favor of low dnbJes aud equal 
privileges with the Dutch, and was a legacy to the new 
government for which it owed few thanks,^ Dutch com- 
merce revived but slowly after the restoration of peace in 



1 According to the Rgurea in NcrmuH DHh, 267, the i^eacnl daty on 
IpKxia importcJ from abroad wbs lowered firmi |0 ic 0%; app&recllj llie 
(l[l!er«ntlAJ ealAbli^ht^J lu iHlf- wu ftCiU mainuinBd agoiiui ftll oltacr Bbips 
Ui*a DoUh «Dd Brltbli. 
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Europe in 1815, while Brilish and American merchants 
maintained and extended the trade which they had begdo 
in Juva during the provioua interval. These foreign 
inerchanta deserved their proaperitj, for they studied as 
the Dutch had never done the needs of the natives, and 
by importing staples for their use Uiey could afford to 
underbid other trailers for the exports of the island.^ 
The Dutch saiv themijelves, to all appearanceSt robbed of 
the benefits winch they bad hoped to secure from tbe 
public control of thoir Eastern possessions and soon pro- 
tested. Tbe king, who had been **very unpleasantly 
impressed*' bythe arrival of an American ship at Amster- 
dam bringing a cargo of coffee directly to the Netherlands, 
was as'sured that measures would be taken to protect trade 
a^inat tbe encroachraenta of Americans ; these measures 
were demanded also by tbe Chambers of Commerce of 
Amsterdam and Rottei-dam, which urged a differential 
of 20 ta S/jJI) or even more to help Dutcli shipping,* 
The colonial conatitution of 1815 had laid down the prin- 
ciple to guide tlie commissioners that Dutch thi^ and 
cargoes ahoald pay.less than forcig^u,* and this principle 
was carried out m 1318 by a tariff wtuob imposed on 



^ M, L. Tun PflTfliLler. KG., ciliv. JaiWia.n'i wrote In IiIb *■ MemDlre 
iur lik cQTEmerce," 1810, Jones, Opk,, 13:617,*' la coneommation des 
dBtii^ft d'Eurupe c&l uwi burn^ Cinq ou tix ctkrijatsoDB suflisent puur 
ea appro¥i*iliinner le paya el tain lomher cuiialiierableraent Lo i^irii." 
"While ilip foreign nerchnnts were (.■TEteuding commerce by tlieir Bfllus W 
the DftlEvf population tbe Director Cieiteral of ths colunlaa irouJd encoumg4 
ttie Dutch lihig only by irferiing to ttie IncreoJitf In DlilcL iraile likely lo 
*nBua Iroin Ihe demand lor aappl^oa tjn the part of Ibe goveroiaent, M. 
L. van Dcvcater. NG., UOl. 

■ Director General cif CulunleB to CuminiafiFotiet GeoenJ, Sept. 2b. 1817, 
M- L. Tin Deveaier, NG., 200, 

*Art.87. MijorVen., S04. 
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foreigners double the duties paid by the Dutch, 12^ 
agaiaat 6Jb> StUl more effective protection was granted 
the rn?it year by a I'oyal decree which exampteii from 
all duty whatever products of Dutch origin when im- 
ported into Java in Dutch shipB,* In epite of all these 
favors to Dutch commerce, lees than one-third in value 
of the imports into Java in 3819 were carried by the 
Dutch, who entered only 43 Mps out of a total of 171,' 
ftiid Crawford* whose book wa.s published in 1820, could 
apeak of the Americans as being " in fair possessicn of by 
far the most valuable part " of the Indian trade." Dutch 
manufacturers and merchanta showed themaelvea especially 
weak in the trade In piece-gooda, which alone formed the 
bulk of the imp4;irts for native consumption, and in which 
tlie English had bad almost a monopoly. By a Uw of 
1824 pissad " to encourage and support go far as possible 
the enterprises of manufacturers in the mother-country" 
all cotton and woollen goods manufactured in foreign 
countries west of the Cape of Good Hope were subjected 
to a duty of 2oJf ad valorejn^ with an additional lOJft, 
making 35^ in all, if they were imported through some 
country east of the Cape.* These regulations, aimed 
eapeoially against the English trade in piece-goods, were 



' 1 y, P, T»n den Berg, art. Rechifln, Encyc. NT., S : S70. 

■ 9p«ecb oC Vac Alpltea. Srsloit Ifi2S-ia2a, De WoaI, N15G., 1 : 2^. 
Of ttie imporw to a total valae of 0. &,8eo.oe3, the Duich entered but 
I.e43,l« while Hie English entered 3,379,4<W. Of the ahipo 62 were 
Eiigllnl) and 50 Aui»?r^CAii. Van Alpheu's fiummity of ttie tarllT tiL±Lory 
of ib[B period doei tiot agrtw iTi all respecu with that of Von dpo Berg, but 
the two aeooudt^ ucm to supplement mther than coutnuiiot each other, 

■ HisL, 3:2B^. Hb prcurLJtJi an iiiLerestiiiE discUdaiun of Lh& relacive 
advant^i^i of the Engll^ cind Aio^rlcanfl. 

' Van don Be^, L c. The atlnck oe the foreign pieoe-gooda by meanfl 
dC Bp«ial dlffereatlalfl waa began \a 1&^. Via ALiibun, op. olt, 23a. 
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opposed to the terms of tlie treaty made immediately 
afterwards with England, by which each jjower prom- 
ised tliat merchanta of the otlier power sbouM pay iu the 
Eastern posaessiona not more than double the datiea 
exacted from citiceDa of the motber-country, or not more 
than 65^ if the goods were free for citizcna of the mother- 
country. Not tiil yeara afterward^ however, and only aa 
the reault of constant protests from England, was the 
tariff brought into conformity with tlio treaty.' 

Mention has been made in a previous chapter of the 
nearly univereal belief held iu the time of the East India 
Company that the trade with the Indies wan better put in 
tlie hands of a great corj>oration than left to private indi* 
vidualfi. When the old East ludia Company was abolblicd, 
tbo question of calling into existence some subfitttute for 
it had for a time no practical importance, bs conditiuna 
had stopped all trade between the NothevIaiuU and Java i 
and when the Dutcli recovered the isUind in 1816, trade 
was loft for a time in tlie haudH of private merchants. 
The feeling, however, that a great corporation was bevter 
fitted than any individuals could be to make trade prosper. 
and to aecuro ita prolits for the motlicr-coimtry, was nut 
(lead. It was expressed by a man »o liberal in many 
respects as Mimtinghe. who favored the e^labUshment of 
A great trading company so long as it was denied the 
monopoly and the sovereign power that had proved bo 



i 



Plgarffl gtrni b; Van Alphfn. p SM, iho* thai in 18S4 the Impnrla of 
Dutcb otigla were only halt tbM« coming rrom Ecgluiil, and low than 
LIlo taLol comini' (rom iLe reat of l^umpe, 

■TeiC of thetraaiy of lt^4 in Do Wul. MSG.. 3:79. It applied bnlb 
Xtt wuttB and tr> ahlpa, ib. , 150. With ttio eJiHptton at a nbort period U 
vraa not execnLcd lb Java till iSOd. vlieu UomnLic pieco-gooda wtn UXed 
1£| % and fcreign it&%. Van d«n Berg, p. mk 
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disastrous to the Enst India Company ; and it led to the 
incorporation in_132i of the Dutch Tnidiiig Compaoy 
(Ntderlandich^ Eand&lmaatichixppij'y.^ 

The premnble of tha rojal decree gives the following 
reasons for the incorporation of the Company r trade with 
Dutch India had not answered the etpeclations of the 
merebautB engaged in it, who were kept in buaineaa only 
by the assiBtance of the goYcrnmont, and who denirtnded 
still more help \ both Indii^ and the NetherUnds suffered 
for the lack of this trade ; means must be found to remedy 
thia^ and to assure the Netherlands the advantages "to 
which her rank amoog peoples, the position of her terri- 
tory, and the importance of her colonies give her claim " \ 
this means must be sought, not '' from the example of some 
other nations" In systems of escluaion, but '4a a powerful 
and well-regulated union of BufGcieut capital and associ- 
ated labor, with tbe maintenance of free navigation for all 
sailing under the dag of the Netherlands or of a friendly 
power." The Company was founded, accordingly, to 
further "the national trade, navigation, ship -building, 
fiaheries, agriculture, manufactures and busineaSp"' 

It is not unlikely, in view of the auperstitLuus reverence 
with which the Ea^st India Company had long beeo.re- 
f^arded, that the Dutch really believed that the Company 
could accomplish all that was hoped for it and all that 
ordinary merchants had failed to do. Whatever may be 
thought of the aiucerity of the arguments for the public 
benefits to lie conferred by the corporation, it waa cer- 
tainly regarded as a good private investment. The kiug, 
who created it by bis mere decree, took a bloek of one- 



* Rflpott of 1817, S. van Deffenler, LS., 1 : a03, 280. 

> he Wn&l* NISG., 1 : 101 ; Artldes cl Agrvomcut, yo. 6fi, ib., Hi. 
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third of the stock originally proposed and guaranteed to 
the other stockholders a return of 4 J 56; the public over- 
flubscribed to the remainder of the stock nearly ninefold 
on the first day that it was offered to them, and the 
oapital was greatly increased to meet their demand.^ 

The Company was to have no peculiar public privileges 
suoh as the East India Company had enjoyed. It was 
especially enjoined gainst attempta to secure monopoly 
or to impose forced cultures on the natives of India; it was 
to make its profits as an ordinary trader and was to Charter, 
not own, the ships that it employed. The main advantage 
that the articles of agreement promised it was the chance 
to contract for government business, and until the culture 
system built up this business the Company^s books showed 
an unfavorable balance. 

iTbe capTtal wu sat orlgimdly at fl. 12,000,000, with the right of 
Inonase to fl. 24,000,000 ; the kiag took fl, 4,000,000. Public subsctip- 
tioni ftmount«d to over 1L 09,000,000, and the capital -was raieed to 
fl. 37,000,000. Se« Van den Bery, art, '' H&ndolaiftatBchappij," Bncjc. 
in., 2 : 10 For th«M and Eurther detallA 
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[Note, — For tbe period ot the culturti Bjfltem S. tbji Deventer's 
BiJdrageD ia tba great BOurc«- The docuiUdiite contained tn i; wtre 
printed fiist in TJjdacbrift Toor KWcTlAii'iich Inditi, and afU^rword col- 
lecifd mud publtdtted oepAratelj ; au aJpbiib4^ ileal iadei to both editions, liy 
proper DamcB and b^ BUbjecU, vtaa prepared by J, Boudenljun and pub- 
lished la Bijd, TLV., lSti7. a;S;411-&3l. E. do WauJ priiila apMchca nnd 
otber parti amentary docuineaia relating lo colonic Afalra tiow 1811 lo 
1613. The w^sordenbo^k ia valuable for its auUaiiu] iDfonnuion, 01 
secondary autboritiea, Pieraoa'A book in pcrhapa tbc most concise and bu^;- 
gcHtlve. Vim 5Lie«t'& GusililL-deiiiti i^ivea Full detnilH, some from Bourottt 
not acpesaible It me. Piccfirdl's [jMcljietlenls U* a convenient coiupiln- 
tioa. Other imtlDgi! oq ihc culture fljetom are crillcbed in the text. ] 

"TN the previous chapter I have described a condition 
■'- of affairs id J^va that wod in unstable equilibrium, & 
mixture of principle and practices that irerc inconsistent 
irith each other, and woulrl have in the course of time 
to give place to a regular and consietent system- The 
impulse of the commiasi oners toward libQi-alism had spent 
iteelf under Van der Capelloo* and had been followed by 
a reactionarjL movement toward the policy of the East 
India Company; this movement had apparently not gone 
fto far but that it could be checked and reversed by Capel- 
len'fi aucceaeor, Du Bus de Ghisignies* who was an out- 
apoken advocate of the liberal priociples of HaHleti and 
the commissioners. The reform projects of Du ISue were^ 
however, never carried to fulfilment. At this critical 
point in the development of Dutch policy erenta in Java 
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and Id the Netherlnnds oecasioEed & return to the policy 
of the Company, which was now retained almost unchal- 
lenged for a goncrotiort. 

Both in Java and in the Netherlands the reasons for 
the return tn the old l ynt ri m wrvr nf r '^■■■— i "^n r ^ . ^ ^ 
The fault in Java did not He in the land-tax, which had 
nearly doubled its returns in the period lSlS-1829. 
Other meaauree of the Indian government were* however, 
not eo satisfactory in their results, aod as the expendi- 
tures were allowed to inerease wHliout proper care for the 
means of meeting them^^tha favoi-able balance w hi eh the 
government could show up to 1820 was changed iii that 
and the succeeding years to a deficit.^ Thia need not 
have been in itself so serious as to call for any far-reach- 
ing change in policy; it could have been remedied by 
the eiereiae of a little prudence in the Indian govern- 
ment. A new and very heavy demand on the treasury, 
however, began to make itself felt in 1^2.5, caused by the 
outbreak of war with Dipo Negara, the Sultaii of the pro- 
tdoted principality of Djokjokarta, in the centre of the 
island,^ The policy of borrowing to cover the deficit, 
which had been reported to Ijefore the ontb^Trak of the 
war by some loans made on very unfavorable conditions, 
had DOW to be continued, and by 1830 the Indian gov- 

^ Tbe giiTvmniBnL Diftda a failure of tbe eaU iimTiufafture, FUid coql' 
mitted the error of nr t>Fer-iMOfl of paper nn^ipy ; olhprKiinflfH, lnrlii<iiag 
a decllufi in the pricr of eoffeCf combined to bring about bji annaal doflolt 
of ],OO0hOOO gulden or ho, Iti b builf^l dliovlLig toUiJ receijjta of about 
yO,000,000. lie Will. NISG; lllTi-IOS, 

* Tbecauaeaof Ibla viMWE^reeconombaa wBlInapaUUcil md rellgioaa, 
but I muHt content myoclf h«ie aieiely vriUi * i^Tettuct; Lo iia KAults. and 
refer tJie render tn the article by P. II. pan fler K^iup In Bijd. Tl.V,, 
1800 ftud 1807, andloOiereinirtaof EloalinTS1.18&t>2: partfl 1-2. lot 
fuU lnfotmatiou. 



ernment wm burdened by a debt of over 80,000,000 f 
gulden and an interest charge of ovgt 2,000»000- Bolli 
capital and interest were secured by the home govern- 
ment.^ 

Meanwhile the governmont of the Netherlands had 
come to concern itself more and more with tho fiscal 
conditions of iLa Ea^tera pobAe^siona. Tho Boutherii 
provinces (Belgium) allowed from the sUirt a disincliii&« 
tion to contribute to the support of the Dutch colonies,' 
and the king, who could regard these colonies almost au 
his private property from the power that the i^onstitution 
gave him over them, seemed anxious only that they 
should not be n burden on his purse. Raflles dined with 
the king in 1817, and gave as his impressinn **that, not^ 
mthstnnding the king himself nud his leading minister 
seem to mean well, they have too groat a hankering after 
profit, and immediate profit, for any liberal system to thrive 
under them. . . . The king complained tjf the coffee 
culture having been neglected, and expressed an^iiety 
that he ahould soon have conaignments ; and while he 
admitted all the advantages likely to arise from cultiva- 
tion, and assured me that the eystem introduced under 
my administration should be continued, maintained that 
it was essential to confine the trade, and. to make auch 
regulations as would eecnre it and its profits exclusively 
to the mother-country.''^ There is no evidence that the 



^ 



*Kccardl, CS., 70; Plomon, KP., flO. 

ISlfl, iliaLilie profile of ihf flnuibprn provlncM cHliclsed coloDlal cipcmlt- 
(urca in tU& council and le^el&mrQ, anij Hint the I^ii^g was rcotiomJcol ; 
he bad naked for au aiiproprhtiiju ot 22«OW>,0OC ^ildeD Tor lSl7t ant^ giH 
12.000,(100 wliTi d[fBcuUy. M. L. wan DevenWr, KG.. 133. 
1 RaiHfiB to Mftndeu, July 87, 1817, Mem.. S8&-200. 
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Dutch goverament went farther in the first part of the 
period, after the recovery of Java than to urge acononiy 
on the Indian government^ without attempting to direct 
the policy in details. ' After the eBtabliahmeot of the 
trading company in 1824, however, the king took a more 
direct interest in Jftva; as chief stockholder in the Com- 
pany, and guarantor of its dividends, he felt severely the 
losses imposed on him by the ill success of its operatioae 
in its early years, which cost him several million gulden. 
In the Dutch parliament an oppoBLtioji had grown up to 
a colonial policy which seemed to tlireatcn the gcvern- 
meDt with tlje support of a weak depundcncyi and it was 
fpared that the budget of 1829 would be rejected by tha 
Chambers unleas assurance could be given that the Dutch 
fndiefl would be put in a condition to meet their obliga- 
tions- Tho times were ripe for a decisive interference 
from home in the Sacal policy of the IndieSi 

Tlie man who realised the necessities of the situation, 
and the opportunities that it presented, was Lieutenant 
General y^O-jlao-B^flek^who had won the king's confi- 
denco by service in military and administrative positions 
in the East and West Indies, and who promised now to 
solve the colonial problem^ He was made Governor Gen^ 
eral of India in 18 28. took up the active duties of govern- 
ment in Java in the beginning of 1S30, and from that date 
to 1859, when he was forced to resign from the office of 
minister of the colonies, determined Dutch policy in the 

1 The DlrecLor Qenor*! of Colonlen wrola the oommiRpiciTiera in /ugURt, 
1817, itai itwH neceisarfto remind them from time tolim* Ibti thf kjaff 
CitpH^lcd the ItidJan pnasciflionq t\<it only to iitipp.irl theiu«?lTCfl liul to 
repaj advaocea iiLnde to ihem. M. L, VHn Di-ti^pIi t« \G.. 187. A roynl 
iii>c!r«« of 1S2n c^onuln^d tTCPnty-thrve arlicliu iiupoBlug economy on the 
ludiui eo7oniiiiGiit, £. tsc Devcater, LQ., 9: 07. 
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Enat with practically absolute power- Hia siicceBsor as 
miniater of the colonies. Baud (1840-1848), had been. 
tniired in Li:^ Bchoo] anil simply maintjiined tLe Hystem 
wliich Van den Bosch Imd eatablirthed. 

The plan of Van den Bosch wa^ -oonfesA^dly e return 
to the pructiceB of the oJU East India Compfiny. He 
reopened the question, which had been so long debated, 
of the relative advantagea of forced and free tiulturea in 
Jiiva. The character of the <]iiesticn had dinnged an a 
rtisult of the fiscal obligations into which the Eaat Indiea 
])ad entered. The homo government could no longer, 
fif^ formerly, afford to let the opposing parties light it out 
ut their leisure, bnt must interfere to establish in the 
shortest possible time the ej^tem which prninissd the 
best fiscal results. While the ^overnraent recognized 
that under the scheme of the liberals, aa reprefleuted by 
Du Bus de Ghieigtiiea, the productive power of Java would 
increase, yet thia could he hut slowly and the government 
Jcmande.d immediate returns-' Vnn den Bosch had just 
returned from service in the West Indies when he was 
consulted in the matter; he bad had there the opportu- 
nity to observe production by slave labor, and wag con- 
vinced that production in Java could never compete with 
it so long as the Javanese were left free to cultivate as 
they chose.' When he was aaked for his opinion in 

" Secret Report of Minister to King* M»r. H, 1631, S, van DeveaUr, 
tn.« 2 t lei (T. Tu ihe nUnEster vihu pn^eaied (lieaa cnp^iileraCbna tu 
ihtf king anotbor poiut seeineii f>f importance also; lie aaw no way to 
remU money to the Netbi^rlButtB, and m^d itie ncni^Ew^Jty nf Accunnff the 
piiymenl of lh& diim fmm Jnva En the fonn of pnilcirUi HuJi^ ic exix^rl. 

■ Van der Koek, Ibe nuthor of % book pubLi^fipd nl Leiilen, in ltlS9, 
compared tlie prod^cUoo of Jaxa (for eipart) nvilb timt ol alaTt^-holdinj^ 
colonies, foand iliai ibe sluvvt nere oiily oac-^l^htfi'niL In DumberH but 
pradncbd fire to a\i tim«s tht amnnDt of eiparta CIloi catne from tbe people 
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Decembei, 1828, he criticised the ayatem of free cultures, 
uiid thought that "the lustitutious of the former East 
Indiii ComjHtiy^ of which forced cultures and deliveries 
were the chief pillars, deserved the preference."^ 

Van den Boech picked out all the weak points lu the 
|imctical workiug of the land-tux; he showed that it Icut 
itself to abuse by tbe native ofBcials, and imposed on indi* 
vidual Ttativew liurdenH that were bejnnd their ability to 
beer. Ha asserted that under the Nyatem of the Iniid-lax 
forced services, instead of heiug alleviated, were lieavier 
thfiii even He maintained that in the half century eudingf 
in 1805, under tbe Company a system, tliere had not been 
8 seiious political disturbance, while in the period from 
1805 to 1830 there had been n'mn revolts oi- wari^. Besides 
this coniparis<>n, which was not exact in the matter of 
fact, and which in any event did uot justify the inference 
he suggested, he put another ^thich made it aeem that the 
natives preferj'ed the districts of forced culture to those of 
the tax system. In reply tu the advocates of free culture 
and eohmizii1][in, he emphasized the Jintount of land held 
by the natives on a communal tenure and exaggerated 
the difficulties of securing export products from such 



of Javft, uid leached the concliuion tlat under the exinUng flyatom the 
labfir of oufl ilELVa nu4 north that of one hundred JavLnea^. S. ran 
Dcvonter, LS., 3: 105. 

^8, vau l>eyeDter, LS., e;lB4. Tbia le quoted In the mMiileHal r^porl 
nf 1B3I . pHei\ tbnve, I regi^l that I hav^ noL had a chanoj? tn us? ihp 
euly TtiporU of Snmib, printed m Blciju l'arv^*a collei?lioD. For Boftch'e 
crilJcum of ihf exbtlng inaUluLbne 1 haxc di&«vn fram hU noto nTill^u 
March, 1831, and iirlnted in S. van lleveiiier, lA, 2: 227-^78. For tha 
fofni of (h« plan u ori^Tially propoMd 1 muat depeud on Van Suf^t, KS-, 
2:43 ft, baaed an Btocb'a report of Matcb, 1820^ Thfl feiLuras of the 
plAD are Tepcated, appartnLly, without chau^ Ln Boecb'i report of 1S34, 
BijU-TLV,, I8C3, a r 7 : 42a tr. 
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lacd.^ It would be iruitleBM to review here all the argu- 
ments tlmt he brought forward to justify a change of 
policy; thoy ^mounted to a geueml indictment of the t&x. 
system, which indeed offered material enough for crlticiam. 
The plan of the culture aystein, as proposed by Van 
den Bosch in 1829. waa in brief na follows r Igsttiid of 
pnying to the governmeut a certain proportion of their 
cropB^ the nativea wore to put at its disposal a certalu prc>- 
p ortion o f their land nod liibor-timc- The revenue woiild 
then Qonaist not lu rice, which vmn almost univer^ly cuL- 
uvated and which was uf comparatively little value to the 
goverttment, but in export products gco^vn under the 
direction of government oontrfLctors ou the land eet free 
b^ the remission of the former ta\. According to the 
estimate, the natives would give up only one-lifth of their 
liroe in place of two-fiftha of their main crop. The gov- 
ernment proposed to bear the loss from failure of crops if 
this was not directly due to the fault of the cultivntora, 
and moreover promised to pay the natives a certain small 
pricj; for such amouuts as ti.er furniahed- The govern- 
ment proposijd in this way to aecure products suited for 
export to the European market, on which it expected to 
realize profits largely in excess of the prices paid to natives 
and contractors, and of the coGta of administration. To 
the natives it promised increased prosperity and a lighter 
burden of taxation, ad a result of the fuller utilisation of 
iheir chances under the far-sighted management of Euro- 
peans. The laLor that before through cartlesftnesfl and 
ignorance would have been wasted iu idleness or in the 
cultivation of some cheap and superduoue crop v/a9 to 
supply & product of greiit vnluc in tbe world market, and 

> S. van DpTenlflT, LS.. 266. 24h 'iSfl. 246, SU. 
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the nativ&B were to share in the resulting profits. Van 
den Bosclk justified hia proposal not only by the benefits it 
would heap upon all pnities, but by refert^nce to previous 
hiHtory aiid the character of native institutioua which 
made it seem not only impolitic but unjust to cling longer 
to the land-tax as the bnsi^ of government revenue,* 

To iL person unacquainted with the practical effects of 
the culture system in the period after its adoption, and 
ignorant that the system waa but tlie t^ontinujition of an 
abuFte that had existed uince the early period of the Ea^t 
India Company, the plan contained in Van den Bosch^^^ 
proposal baa many attractive featurcB. The system has 
in fact been judged 30 often by the professions of its 
founder rather than by its actual workings, that it has 
been the object of pretty general and aoinetimea very 
exlravagaut praise. The chances are, if anyone picks up 
an English book with a reference in it to the culture sys- 
tem, that he will find the reference eulogistic: he will get 
the impression that the system was a very good one, and 

iCf. Van Soest, Ra,2:44; PtarB«D, KF., 86h For ft fiharp criUclBBi 
of BoAClL'a bnowlnlgc of th» condlllcmH \i\ Java, ^iipecEnny af itie nnilve 
infltiTuiions ftbnat which he wrolo with fns.v flflfiurnnce, eco Votb, J«ta, 
2:400-411. This hicU aailicrlty 00 natlTs Jata holds LhaL all of Bowb^H 
argiimr^nij^, bnaed cii refeTPtice ta niilTi^ in^tJtutluni'f he^T the Enark of 
ha^^iii!? boon ibonptl oi '*poar lo bea-fin de U ciiiifle/* without regard to 
lh« tciMti facia. Dosch h^d Apent About t^n jcara in Jara At the heg\a- 
ning of Xhn t^niHTj m nn offirer In Ehp Rrmy. and had publlnhf^d a took 
on lh« Dutch coloafal poaHeeaiDDa on hlfi return In Iho Netherlaaiis, but 
hifl knowledge of llio nntjve oreanlMtbn wai ntTer more than anperficUl-^ 

Miintlnghe^ tn his report of 1^17, had Brpmuad hk rfflftittDGat at the 
WAj In whicli tho Couipnny'B oonilngenl ej^alcm was made to Hgiire ta 
'*An immemoTial Infltitatioa '^ of tlio natl?ea, aad dia^tjipd u *'tJiF lalld 
foko,'^ See S. van Pevcnter, L^.. 1 : 316. Ifoth Ehe conthigeni syftiem 
And the cultnrfl ayaltm were baaed on native iaatUulion*. but were Im- 
pOBcd apofl them £com Above, ad d were more £uropc«a tluut oalive la 
their chAtAOtM-. 
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will be puzzled to explain how it was ever given up in our 
enlightened nge. In a German book on colonial poliey he 
will almost aurely find the culture syetem treated with 
tender reverence, and with evident regret that it boa ceased 
to exist* Only in Dutch books, written by those who 
hftve the moat intimate acquaint ani^e with the system in 
its actual operation, will he tind it thoroughly coudemned; 
in recent years, since the question of forced culture has 
been removed from politics, there has been, so far aa 1 
know, not a single voice raised in ita defence. 

It will be the purpose of the present chapter to show 
that the iiulture system does not deserve tlie good repute 
it has so long enjoyed. It will not be amiss, however, at 
this place to explain how it has happened to receive a con- 
sideration BO generally favorable. Almost all of the eulo- 
giea of the culture system can be trac-cd bsck to one 
boiirce» a book by an EDgliah barrister, J. W> 11, Money, 
which was published at London in I8C1 under the title 
"Java ; or How to manage a Colony." After four years* 
residence in Calcntta Money found that his wife's health 
required eome change, and selected Ja^■a for a aoramer'a 
trip in 1858, " more from hearing that it was a beautiful 
island, with a fine climate, easy travelling* and an opera^ 
than with any idea of acquiring useful izifotmation from 
an examination of the Dutch colonial Hvstem/' He did 
not speak Dutch or any of the native languages, and got 
much of the information that he embodied in his book on 
shooting parties and similar excursions, where he associ- 
ated with ofBcials, planters, and the Javanese nobility. 
It will appear later that men of this class had the best 
reasons for concealing the truth of affairs in Java, and 
systematically put forward only the favorable features of 
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the governing ayGtem that they followed. Money had 
left British India in the throes of the Sepoy mutiny, 
when the EnglUh seemed to be losing holdand were faced 
by ft most tlLreatenuig fuLure. He found iu Java what ho 
thought was a solution of the IndiJin question, and devoted 
Mb book to praising tho Dutch system to the disadvanUgo 
of everytbiog British. 

A measure of hU eulogy can best be given by quoting a 
fevr eeotencea from his introduction. The culture system, 
he says, in twenty-five yeara after its introduction, " quad- 
rupled the revenue, paid off the debt, changed the yearly 
deficit to a large yearly surplus, trebled the trade, improved 
the administration, diminished crime and litigation, gave 
peace, security, and affluence to the pcuple, combined the 
interests of European and native, and more wonderful 
still, nearly doubled an Oriental population, and gave con- 
tentment with the rule of their foreign conquerors to ten 
millions of & conquered Mussulman race. The only Eug* 
lish aim it did not attain was, what the Dutch had no 
wiaH to secure, the religious and lotellectual elevation of 
the native. But these beneiits were all obtained by meana 
not only compatible with that object, hut which have 
involuntarily operated in that direction, and have so far 
produced a firmer and more natural basis for future im- 
provement than is shown by an^' of tho resulU of our 
educflted and missionary efforts in India/' 

At the time when Money's book was published, the cul- 
ture system was already losing ground, but its political 
fluppoTters in the Netherlands were fighting against all 
change, and used the boolc for a party dooiiment. In 
this way it gained auch importnuce as to call forth an 
authoritative refutation of its errors in a ministerial 
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commanication lo the Second Chamber, Though Money 
aseertcil that Le had gQt his Btatutics from authoritative 
sources* invcatigaticn] ahon^ed that in aomo Utblea quoted 
by him not a single figui'e agreed with the ofhcial records* 
and the colonial depiLrtment searched in vain for tl»e 
source of his statinllcs.^ Hin lu mk Ja^t^tnlly^ iTiriliiihlr 
Money's book had a suceesfl that accorded with the 
extravagance of hia atutements and the importance of 
hia subject. Some one in Jamjtica, where the labor prob- 
lem was pressing as it always its in the tropics, reprinted 
a part of it. '' na coiitjuniiig at least some suggestions tend- 
ing to enlarged view9 of n, polioy tliMt may be applicable 
to our condition, but has not yet been recognised/' * The 

' T- J. IlaTtll TliUTl^n* Hcport on Java ftrnJ Depend cud as in Rep. oF 
H. M. Sec. of EuibAAay. ISOU, v, vi. LuuJ,, 1800. pp.33:, a;r2, Compvp 
tbe crlUcLein of llie book In Woordenbueir van N^durlLindwb India, Z -. LA3^), 
where it Is cftUed a "kmched-ap picture'* ; the writer aaja ihat Money 
l^tjL hlb rasiinibLti ImprtaBloua of Java at rocea and aiag hunU, and would 
hR<re jiii]gHd diaerflnily if be hid stayed longer scd eeeii mere. In a BpL> 
giiin review qaoted by noevelH^'Eonoatem ultdeafreemdo . . .,*' TNL, 
1861, 23 : 2 : 34D) Mouoy^A Q^fiireii are aamuitd Lo \tb nccuraiei buL bis con- 
cJiuions were ^^almost aJwuya wrung.'^ A DuCclnnnD vbu i.p«Dt PUEiuy 
jQUB In Jav^H boLb fn &a cfficuJ capocily and as a piivat« JndivEdualt aaLd 
ihnt he could nutrcsj] Money *a bonlE (.brou^b. Lt was bd Full or perversion 
and miidUtement. TNI., iSTi, 2:1, 1^5. No one at all Fonvi^rftfLnt nlLh 
tlie actual cendlUorjB in Java,, u they aje knovrn to ud on ujiiuipoacbable 
pTldence. can retain tbe sUghteet reHpect for Money's nutlioiity after nwX- 
ing hU bctok, 1 Iwgan to keep a catalogue of Its em^n, but found the llat 
e^lendiug ao far tliat [ gave up the task as LiaeleBSp 

The nnme of W. J. Money appeftTS In a petUi™ lo the gOTenimeu; of 
Jarain 1828; howaaa in ember of tbe BritlBb l^orliament and port own<^r 
of eatACes Lo J&va that had Iwtn LtJU|;bt In 1B12, bnt Iknenef no concoc-. 
UOn b^tweei^ him or his anpeeBsor, WJllittm Taylor ifciney. and the autbor 
of the book, Soo tbo "Adtice of the Coonoil," Dec. 2-2. Ib2&, in K[out, 
BEjdmgen, 1874. pp, 154, 140. 

^ ** Cultivation In Jarn, being an Afcouot of tliemltnre system at present 
pursued In that laland and itA boneHoEnl rceulu ; extracted from Money's 
'Java, or How to niaaa^ a Colcny," wUh au lutroduclory prelate by 
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United States Consul at Batavia cotmneuded to our gov- 
erninent» then engaged m tbe war of seeessiou, the book 
describing a system that bad '* bk^eed tbe island and 
benefited the world"; he eaid (incorrectly) that slavery 
bad been abolished in Jnva thi'ougb the cultuie aj^tem, 
and HiiggPtited that the jsyat^m might be applied to the 
emancipated slaves of the United States.' T am not awai-e 
that any attempt was made to introduce the cuUtire sys- 
tem in other parta of the vorld, but the good name that 
Money gave the system lived on even after the system 
was abolished, and has often reappeared in later hooka.' 
It is not worth wliile to linger over the details of the 
original plan of Van den Boach, and for this reaaaii, that 
elaborations in a plan of this kind did not count, they 
would not be applied. A man who spent many years in 
an ofBcial position in Java says that be never saw ^prin- 
ciph carried out there ; all was variety, — there was no 

W, W, A, J shewing the Buitability of the Byfll*m for thia ioUutJ/* Kiugs- 
tOEJ, JaiDiica^ pteface diteU Jan. 1, 16<}S. A cu^jy of t,\xt book |b id Uie 
BofltoD Public Library. 

I L". e. Comin^rciHl RolftUonfl^ 1862, report of Di-iLl, p. 370 flL 
■ EugliflLi writoi* ou lbs cjUure system eilljer Jullyw Moiii^j implicitly, 
aa Ireliad in ^^Traplca.1 Colon Lzation,'' or <Oinv liiv intliEence, ita Mibb 
8cidmcTG !□ her book on " Jaya^* uid Miss KiugiiLpy Id ^' Wc«t AfHcao 
Stuiiipfl.'* WftUaco <;oncurrcil in Ibe coudusiuua ul Muuey'a ^'eicellent 
and iDleresllng work," '* Main./ Archipel&gn," lOo. Boya* '^Soiu^ Koi^ 
OD Javih oad ito AiJtnltiis^TatJoa by the Dulch,^^ Allnhnbadf ]SG^f la ui 
inilependuQi study &ad Ib of vdue, but itegLectfi the work tyi Dutcb tiiD- 
torlanH and cfllica, 

RefcreoCD to the works of Rcflchcr, Hssse, uid GeSckeo vrill ihoff that 
bU thD«e TETitCTb Law lui unduly f&Torable etitim&te of the culture r^yvLem ; 
French «rlten a» more independent. 'Hie Little book by Hough, *' l^utob 
Li£o la Town and Coaotry," NT-, 1001. p. 371, saya tbat Ihe ctJtu« By»- 
teoj ** produced very s*"^*^ r^sultSn esiwciatly In Java and Madura," and 
XAaX the condition of laborers Is not §o good under ludiTldu^ pLtntera u 
ic vru under {OverQDaent cultar«t. 
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UQiformity.i The castoQis and institutions of the East 
are too eld to be changed in moss by tbe wbimB of ^eat- 
ern legislatora; they mould the laws, the laws do not 
mould tbem, Oue point at a time fun hf^ carried, hut 
not much more thji,ti thiit- So in a Hyhtem of tbi>{ kind 
it was certain that the plan would not be uniformly car-' 
ried out, that it would be moditied in its detailsi an^ 
would take a different aliape in different places. 

Mora important than the scheme was the^_B|iilit-' in 
which it wEia applie«1, for it was that which would tend 
to determioe tht! aL-tua.! working system, whatever the 
logicfil paper syatem might be. Van den Boeah had been 
a leader in charitable enterprieeH in the Netherlanda. and 
he hrought forward the culture eystem a& a great measure 
of philanthropy, designed to elevate and educate the na- 
tive population. His reports are full nf amooth phrasEra 
in which he urges the ueceasity of protecting the natives 
against abuaeB. ami of furthering their welfare- "So 
long," ]ie wrote in hia report of 1834,^ "as we do not 
regard and treat the Javanese as our children, and do not 
honestly fiilRl to them all the ditties wliich rest upon ua 
as their leadern and protectors, our arrnngements will 
constantly be subject to shocks, and the aim that we 
propose will not be attained hut "will lead oonstantly to 
dieAppointnientJ*-" The history of the system that [joach 
esteblished was destined to confirm in a striking way the 
truth of statements sncli as this, but whether he put any 
faith in them at the time can well be doubted. We find 

> VoD V1«nt?n, *' QelujUiL^ in arbeid en belaAtlDg in gt^ld op Java,'* 

a " MemoTie van den CommLssariB-Generaal," printed in Bijd. TLV., 
IB^p 2:7:301. Par AtaLemcnu of oimlL&r tone In eatUer rvporU oee la 
ibe docoiaBQU In S, van I>eTpntflr. LS., 2: 1P1« !4P, 204. ^fi%. «i& 
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along with them in BoseL's reporta too mH,iiy osJculations 
for the increaBe of the government revenue, too many 
references to Java aa s. conquered province, too matiy 
coraporiaona with the products of the slave binnde of the 
West Indies, to let ua believe that he had the welfare of 
the natives very senounly iit heiirt. 

He was put in cbftrge of Juva for one definite purpose, 
to_ma]ffljamiey-ior the Dutch government, and even if he 
had been inolined to apaw the natives in reaching this 
eud, he would have been prevented from doing so by the 
pressure from the Netherlands. In tbe first year of the 
eolture system he increased the production of export 
products in Java by 3.000.000 gulden, at the expense 
of personal exertions that serLously impaired his health; 
but he thereby only whetted, did not stay, tbe Dutch 
appetite for revenue. When the minister in the Nether- 
lands lowered his demands from 8,000,000 to 5.000,000 
gulden in 1832, in rej*ponse to the Governor's representa- 
tional Bosch on the other baud had raised his promises 
to 12^000,000, and though he would have been glEid to 
QOme down to tbe lower figure he was not allowed to do 
ao.^ When his successor a* Governor General declared 
in 1834 that it would require every exertion to remit 
10,000,000 gulden, Bosch himself^ then miniBter of the 
colonics, sent back word thai 18,000,000 should be aent 
from the crop of 18S6. and as much more as could poesi- 
bly be obtained-* Bosch wrote that the Governor in 
India was in no position to know what the iitterest» 

I S. Tail Dar«ni«r, LS.. 2 l350, 620. KoLlimg fs thotv BiHltIng in th» 
*^±t\y liivft and T?rort4 of Uie cuUui^ ijNtein Ui\u ttie emplinBlB laii) on tbe 
^■pTf^ting necewHy " of mi'iing nionpy ; hetwrPTj thf Hum ct aiplicJily 
niatisd one rttdt «v«iyvffbere tbftt nioa«jr muat b« bad ni aiy ccA. Cf, 
L?.>3:H8<lfia, ]fi0, 3«T, 374, etc, * La, 2:770. 
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of the Netherlands required ! In the three years 1836 
to 1838 the Dutch government contracted debts of 
236,000,000 florins on the seciirity of the Indian rev- 
sDues I ^ and the need of meeting interest paymentB pre- 
vented thought of any abati^ment in the demands on 
Jflva. Only one strong motive underlay the foundation 
and the mointeniinco of the culture syatem, the desire to 
jjbtain reven.ue lor the XhitcL. U."aaauty. Fiona hopes of 
benefiting the natives which may hnve been at firat sin- 
cere Qould be onIy_Jiyp(M\ritio»l after a few years* expe- 
rience with the working:^ of the system, and at any rate 
never interfered materially with its development- This 
fact miiBt never he lost from mind in judging the culture 
ayatem : the spirit of the government pervaded the system 
and made it much worse than such a system needed to be. 
To underatnnd tlie culture system it is necessary to re- 
move the mask which it wore from the beginning ard to 
see it in its uakednesB. All of the features in the original 
plan which interfered with the yield of revenue were given 
upalmost from the start. Bosch at times attempted to give 
his system the air of beiDg based on freedom instead of 
force, and indeed, if it promised the Datives such advan- 
tages as he asserted, there seems little reason for compel- 
ling them to accept it. The indigo and sugar cultures 
were, in form, carried on at lirst by contracta with free 
laborers, but even the appearance of freedom was soon re- 
nounced.^ BoHch Lad at ^st proposed to take only one- 



1 B. van Devflnter. tS^, S : is, 

B Aa earb » Au^st, 1S3L Boooh Bpn!ki of aallre« cultlrftdng tndlflio 
and lugfrr '*hy agrf^emnnt fir by appointment {dMiffrtatie) " ; wlLh tnilg- 
nificnnl Dir^optii^nQ all the calturcB vrcrc forced from the Aturl. M^rkna, 
XgU, Fcbniaj-y. 1631, Bhun?!] that the people did not. Wiluvi tbp dIfTvrGDO* 
botwoen oontraoi nnif f^ommvQd, i&d tbM "K^e«ra?ntc" between th« 
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EfUi of the land fot coltureSi according to what he eud 
waB a *' native cuatom." In July^Jii^O, he stated that to 
bti a proper proportion ; m Augu^it of the same year he 
said he was convinced that there would he no difficulty in 
t-^tr jnjr ftT]g-th i Ff ] ,' and 10 fftctr he took whatever amount he 
pleased, even to one-half or the whole. Wlule according 
to the original theory the people were to give the govera- 
piflDt _Qnly about one-fifth of their working time, it will 
appear from evidence that I shall quote later that there 
w^ no limit to deiuanila nptrn them, g^;!,^ ^^! prrt powt^d that 
the ^overninotit should bear the losses from had harveats ; 
thie waa not carried into effect. By giving up land and 
aervigea to the government cultures the people were sup- 
posed to be freed from the laud-tax ; in many cases they 
had to bear the cultures aud pay Ihe land-tax inajlditioii.^ 
During the period of its operation the culture system 
was applied to the cnltivation of a long list of products. 
The government experimented with coffeej eugar, indigo, 
teat tobacco, cinnamon^ cochineal, pepper, eilk« cotton, e(c-i 
and dropped from the list the products which after an ex- 
tended trial gave no promise of returning a profit to itself. 



EOTernuient and the nniivF« E-xluL^d oiily !□ iisme. S. vaq Daventer^ LS., 
\i :331. BaLid, la 1S^, rccogrnized iha vxhtencsot abue>esarid oppreHbii 
when LhtTt had been ftdepfltture fmm ihe '■ flwd priaolplw," (b.t S;611* 
There was no "flred " principle bin. government ptoflL 

i S. v*ii DoPBDier, LS.. 2 : I&7. 

* For liiDSD and MlLer dliTorcncea botveen the theoij arid the practioe 
of tbo ciiUure flysteni see VlUilbt ^' MlabniLhfin [n de admlnletraLlB op 
JavA,"TN!,,l85t, 13:S:2ISQ.; Vnn Soeat, K&.,3 : 1«fiff., VeLh, lie 411; 
Plerson, 88 U. Vtrn Bocrtt nays (3 , lft3) that at the Tary lime wbon the 
CLiLturea wore lotiuduced, cxibCliijj mx^ti on artlclrouf croiibtiEnpUf}]! vi*-n 
raised aad dpw tm^a evUbLfnTiQd- Titers were, it ia true, a □iimb^r at 
atlempte to oonrci obTi™^ j cf. S, vHn Dis/eiitn", LS,, 2^410, fl4fl, T'^l, 
704, Tbeae tnucbcd, iowcver* only minor UeLiltft la the oporeLloiid of Uia 
i^ii«Tn and did cot reach t-be real soarcea of eriU. 
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From the fiflcikl staDdpoint, coffee, sugar, and indigo were 
the only products that ever attained impoitance. The sys- 
tem was put in force io different Islands of the archipelago, 
in northern Cclebea, on the west coaat ol Suniatro, and in 
Javva« but Java wati always the chief Beld of its operatioiL. 
Even in Java, however, the aystein was applied only par- 
tially- The **partieuljir '* lands, which had been sold by 
the government in full property to individuals, and the 
two protected principalities, vvero free from its openitions. 
The diatrictfl where the forced delivery of prudiicta har\ 
never l^eeu abolished, even under the liberal rule of RufDpH 
aud his successors, were naturally included in [.he field of 
the new system, and it was extended over other places 
where conditious seemed to favor tbe growth of export 
products. The government experimented with plncee as 
it did with crops. It should be noted, however, that the 
eystem never affected all the population even of the dis- 
trictB where it was introduced ; in the period frotn 1840 to 
1850* when it reached it-s greatest extension, it occupied^ 
etiU bat a small proportion of the total area.' 

Before proceeding to a discussion and criticism in detail 
of the workings of the culture ayatem, it will be proper to 
notice here the rhief ei:ouomIc fiaw in the theory of its ad- 
vocates- Money, if we may take him art their spokennian, 
Bays:* ** Where, as in India, the capital and the land are in 
the possession of the conquered native, and the intelligence 
alone belongs to the conquering Europetvn, the ordinary 

1 Tn ]R3» ftltoni tight hnndrvd thonrai'l fumtltoi vem mbject to \u 

moK thau hnlf of tbe |4>pii1atioTi at the districts in vblcb th» system had 
Ifceu liitroduGo). In 1845 Lhe cultuica occupied &boDt b.b% ttf tlic tctol 
(^l^nrecl lnnd(Vfln SoM^3:167), In 1B54-G7 ftboat ^.2% nf ihe loud agrl- 
t^nharal Und of tho a*tfTo popnlatlon. W^oordeDboek, 1 1 647- 
' Jj^va. 1 ; 313, 
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motives of men prevent the combinatioD of int€lligQDGe 
and capital to the improvement of tbe soil- On the other 
hand, when native labor is directed by European iutelli- 
gence and nasisted hy the capital which in Eastern coun- 
tries only European governments have both euffieient 
credit to command and sufficient knowledge to apply, the 
reauU ie equally beneficial to all the parties to its produc- 
tion-" Ijlf any governmeat has a sufficient knowledge and 
intelligence to know an indiyiduare buaineea better than 
he himself knows it, the conclusion of Money*8 statement 
holdfl true.l We must, however, substitute tbe word igno- 
rance for tne words knowledge and intelligence in Money's 
theorem, and the conchislon becomes quite a different one. 
In putting tbe culture system in operation the govern- 
ment had necesHarily to proceed on a general, more or lesa 
abstract, plan. In assuming the reHponsihility of produc- 
tion, it centralized the management of it and treated the 
country almost as though it were a gi^antio checkerboard 
to be laid out in squares of tea, coEFeo, sugar, indigo, and 
pepper. Van den Boach himself realized that the experi- 
ence to be gathered from the history of the crops which were 
already grown m Java was insufficient to guide the gov- 
ernment in extending their cultivation ; and in directing 
the planting of new and untried crops the government wa« 
thrown entirely on ita own roaourcea. For the individual 
planter was aabntituted a government clerk, an oflice 
farmer, whose real busiDeas had to do with red-tape and 
not with agriculture. Everything was to be stretched to 
fit a ProcrustjBan plan. In 1832 each residency was re- 
quired to furnish a quota of products in direct proportion 
totho eatiiuated population.^ This demand waa never 
1 6. vha DavBni*T, LS, , S t esa 
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rcpcatedi but the method that it illuBtrates remained the 
aamOi The natives were made to plant cropa where the 
cnnditiors of soil, climate, or fl,ttitiidp made their auccess 
irapo«*ible; LUey were given a liisk incapable of accom- 
pUehment, and were kept at it long after its hopeleBsnefiB 
sKould have been apparent. And of the many alips of 
gcivcniment calculation a, resulting in failure of the crops, 
the natives bore the loaa; it needed but a few years of 
experience to prove that the government coulc) secure no 
profit if it were made responsible for its own mistakes, 

A quotation from a report made by the Governor Gen- 
eral in 1834, after a journey of iriflpcction, will Buggeat 
tha evila that were a neucseary corollary of the culture 
system,^ "-The nugar culture wha ateompnnied by a buc- 
aeBBion of disiippointmeuU, (paused chiefly by lack of 
teowledge, a poor organization of Jahor, and an iujudi- 
cioua selection of the location for tbe main sugar factory* 
This factory had at hand neither a HuFfiojeut extent of 
good land nor woods for the supply of fuel ; no roads 
were laid out through the sugar-fields^ and tbe cane had 
lo be carried to the mill bj' the laborers themselves- The 
resviltfl were losses for the manufacturer and pressing 
hardships for tbe cultivators.'* 

This quotation really auma up tbe history of the cul- 
ture system, but tbe subject is ho important and the 
material for its illustration is so abundant that 1 shall 
proceed to discuas it in some detail. I shall take up 
jirst the d ifferent crops that were tried and show how 
generally the attempt to cultivate them failed, and how 
heavily the failures bore on the nativen. In the cases 



1 RippoTt, Aug. i-% iaS4. S. Tan Devenur. LS., 3^634. 
doKilbee oondldouft in tba r«ldAn4?7 of Ti^nl 
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where cultures survived the period of erperiment, it will 
be necoasary to note at what KacriSceB to the natives this 
result waa achieved. Another topic* and tbo Last in the 
purely economic criticism of the culture Byaiern* will be 
the effect of the ayatem on the quality of tjie product 
fumisl»ad. 

The experimenLa iu the introduction of new crops were 
Boraetimetj made on such a euuill scale or under BUch con- 
ditions that the natives were not seriously affected by 
them.^ Ordinarilji however, the government would re- 
quire the natives of ft certain district to give up j»art of 
their land :ind labor to the cultivation of stime new crop, 
and make them depeuilent on the euceesa of the veatare 
for any romureration. In 1834 li report stated that 
experiments were beiii^ made in a number of different 
places on the caltiTation of tea, but that up to that time 
they hud given but slight results ^ in 1841 the culture 
waR still being carried on, but witli loss to the natives and 
no important returns to the government,^ Silk culture 
appeared to have do prospect of Bucoess from experiment's 
so far as tliey bad been carried in 1834» but the govern- 
ment decided in that year to make the natives assume the 
cultivation of tlie mulberry groves, and to pay them only 
in proportion to the silk product they returned.'* The 
cinnamon culture was established by forcing the natives 

1 Ki|teriineii<B i>ri <MiUr>ii ciilftire wrre mflrfp iiiiiallj in the jatiln nf 
^(tvoii^iLietir: or a&lXvu ufficiiila, anil eodip crcip^ ^vorr t/^1ed iti Uie Eolanio 
GwJeu at KtiiltUEiira S. v»u l>irvflnu'r. LS„ 2 : 744. 745, 

■ S. run 1>i>vtml4>r, LS„ -J ■ a-^r, : li : ]<J4 tn IS41 it wiu fi1iLt«l rhat the 
one hundred ibpumtiri tea bunhM in TipMft yirliiod bftd rriiult* i>(inimiitly ; 
Xhai tilt' Cj^nilliefl cu^n^ed in lIip cuLlure TvoThtd hnnl nnd ^oi tLUlc, and 
ihftl ipri out of fifiy nf thpm hnd Rpi. Ktfiflpiuty a Envprninpnt otiIpt of 
IB34 (ih,^ 3 : 737) thftt tea cxperimcui^ aUould bo o^nditcttHl by^ fn?Q hired 
Labor was not carried out, ■ Ibid., 2 : 037. 73B. 
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to work for pitifully small wagea; it was maintained foi- 
over twenty yeara, though Money was toltl thftt it paid so 
badly that no private planter thought of going into it.^ 
The OMB was the same with otlier cultures that disappear 
linally from the scene with ouly n long record of failures 
behind tbem. The government itaelf lost money on the 
cxpGt-imenta ; the nati v ea w &tq al wa y H^iet i ma.' 

Even the cropa tHatformed the main stay of tho cul- 
ture system in the later period secured ihcir position 
only at tlie coat of a greiit number of failures, fii i\\v 
a^as of coffee thtise failurejf. though very numerous, were 
not so seriouH, aa this crop was grown oidinarily on land 
that had not been used before by the natives^ Sugar and 
injigo, on the other hand, displaced native food crops, 
and therefore imperilled oven tho existence of the people 
when the ventures in them turne<l out ilh In a number 
of districts the attempts to introduce sugar ^^ulture failed 
completely-* Sugar was planted and manufactured by 
the natives in some parts of Java, without any govern- 

i S. van DeventPT, LS,, 2 : 741 ; Monej, I ,■ 44, 17^. Mov^y saya Ihnt 
the gOTernmcDt ranintaincd it, for iLe pleaamM of paying; (he tialivcfl lii^U 
HBgea aL i 1d5^ to itself - eveu if he told tbe LruUi In uther poliitfi. ii would 
be tard to bplitva iiini on Lliwons, 

' Farther dolAila on iha minor cuUures (tobftci^o, pepper, etc) oould be 
fleHJied fiODi Tiia Soe^t and Ihe docuiaffnts [n S. VRn DEVtiiter. LS. 

*Se9 S, van Pevenur, LS., 2: tV^ ff., ud ihe TVport oE Baud's inxpec- 
U<Hi of 1934- Baud found ihot ihc luitlvca were heovy ioBen bj the gov- 
emoiQiitBLigar venturer* and urged a reform Ln the eytticn at ]MymeuU bui 
I hlTC Men no eridence that Jl wsu cani^ out. /ft., 2 : em, 8W, 670. 
■*1£ the crop doea not come io maturity, or la burned or waehcd ava^ 
before ibe canes ^re lipv, and tiienitura before Um eaiioiatiuu ol ihti yield, 
tbe pewanti gel nntbliig far lheit labor. S«Lf-^i;tPrYBt ttua l^octiea lht?m 
to "oae core arid caution lo provide agaiuat accidimta,** Monty, Java, 
1 : lie Self-lntereHi wciald w&ch ihe native tu nut away from a govem- 
ment wliich fctrc^d 'tjnr in plant augar under nicb ciondttiotLi tbmt it was 
LEkely to fall from ibe itiurt. 
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nient intervention and with entire auccesa,^ but tho 
goveranieut fuiled when n&tivea succeeded^ for reasoLA 
suggested in a quutation abuve- Indigo waa a crop in 
which llie proportion of failures to HuceessBs was even 
more marked- Wlien Beiud made hia journey of inspec- 
iioQ in 1^34, he fouud that the requisite conditions of 
auocoas in the indigo culture had been so generally disre- 
garded that it waa necessary to reorganize the whole iu- 
dustrj.^ The failure waa clue often to injudicious selection 
of land, Hometiraes to mere administrative careleseness. 
In 1831 thousands of men were called out in a oertain 
district to prepare the land for the cnltivution of indigo. 
When the work was done the plants were lacking, and it 
was not until two mouthy later, when the ground was 
rank with waedH, that indigo seed was received from 
Batavia, and the people had then to do the work over 
again.* 

Outright failures in the attempt to force the cultiva- 
tion of crops on the nativee might be expected at the in- 
troduction of the syBtem, aud of eoiirsa were most marked 
in its early alages. At no period in its history were ihey 
entirely lacking; they attended every extenEion of a cul- 
ture, and appeared in old-eatablished cultures when the 
land had been exhausted from tlie drain on its resourced 
of crops like indigo and tobacco- Failure, however, is « 
limit; many may approach it when few are aotu&lLy 
presaed to it. 

1 B. Tan DeTenlcr, LS.» 2:653. 

' In one r^idency he ijAv\aed the atAndonment of erery indigo factor; ; 
Ln anoih^, eight q\m of mvpiiu^qti lar^ i3cU>Tiea hnd already been abiii- 
doned, and four man would bd«d follow ; BlmiLaT oondJllons Eidflted m llic 
uUier reiyeucEfB. CL 3. van Devenl«r, LS. , 2 : 024, 629. 036, 640. 

• Vft&Soeat. K&.3r 13*. 
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A striking feature of the culture aysteiD as it was ad- 
miui.3tered in Java was iU^injaHticQ oa a moaoa of raieing 
go Yeromeat- rev eaue ; it distributed burdeD^m* unequaU-j 
t hat it preas ed luan^ of the iiibabitaiitA to the verge -oi 
faij^ure, while It hore JigJitlj tin uthers and left some 
entirely untouched. It is not necessary to defend here 
** equality of eacrifice " as a proper principle of taxation ; 
whatever position one may take toward that principle, one 
will not defend such inequality of sacrifice aa marked the 
application of the culture hyatei]!. 

In tlia,fil St pla t^, tbera was the distinction between the 
people, subject to ordinary tanea and those subject to the 
culture system. It is estimated that the sugar culture 
demanded more than twice the labor required by nce- 
fields subject to tbe old land-tax.^ Then there was no 
uniforicity inside the spheres of the culture sTstem ; 
Local officials imposed demands as tbey pleased^ without 
regard to general principles-^ Some natives had only one 
culture to provide for; others had two or even more,' 
Different cultures bore on tbe people with very unequal 
weight- The indigo cultrore was especially oppressive, 
requiring an immense amount of care and labor; and 
natives in the indigo diatricta migrated to other sections 
where only coffee and sugar were cultivated.* 

Aloreoveri within eacli culture there were such differ- 



"Pkcardt, CS.. 63- 

t See f^r Eiroofa of Ihia 3. vkd DeTOiUer, L3. . 2 : G7B, fl% It !■ liitallU 
glble enaagli Iti riev of the historj o( the Uixd-Ux. 

» VjmSoest, KS., 3; I7h 

* g, VHti DeTtiLC^r, LS., 5 : 83, Report ot 1639. Baud found Id 1834 
th&C tbe C«ffee ooltaro had lQdir«ci]y beau atJaiulated b; that ol iDdigo ; 
tliE vit Sage Lead-men CultiTflt^d coffee " wUh remarkable energy" fortflar 
tbAt the Lhey vrouhl bava to cultivate indigo - ^C>, , 2 : 63fi. 
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ences in the equation of ^vernntent demands and native 
ability to meet them that some natives could be compara- 
tively well off while otbera, occupied in the same culture, 
were almost destitute. To take a statiaticttl example the 
amount received hy a family planting indigo was as fol- 
lows, in the resideiioies and years niLmed: ' — 





Cmumv 


FtKAUm^if 


BuoaK 


18M 


0.8.40 


1 4.35 


a. is,ao 




4.83 


2.m 


7-3e 


1850 


7.40 


QM 


@.fid 


J857 


*^M 


2,M 


8.81 


Average 


e.9o 


3.Ge 


9.74 



The yield of sugar pet unit of area was as follows, in 
1833, in different resideiii^ies : 6, 36, 28, 14, 7, 24, 8, 8G, 
64, 48.' The di^erencea were as great in the coffee 
culture." The government took small aucount of the 
variation in the fertility of land and its fitnesa for dif- 
ferent crops. If coffee would not yield well where the 
government ordered it planted, so much the worse for the 



1 WooTd*nboek HI., 1 : S2S. 1 hBTn omitted fractions. Tht propor- 
tion cf fbmllleH to the ae^l pJaoted vuied about aa widely &nd wlib no 
apparent jujliEicatlcpa ; cf. ib.^ p. £24. 

» S. vau DEventBr. LS., 3: 3. 

■ WhLl« ft fHisity in jKpara noa require to maintain 389 coWat tnw^ a 
family in CheHbon bad to mnltitain 11B4, Woordenbock m..2. 177. 
Slfttlfltic* fruni Uw. Himp source {ih., 1 OOflJ ^how iLm in I8&4-I8t7 more 
triFin bnll the rfaidH.Qdeg did not reacb tbe per o&pita nvera^ intbecoffco 
crt>pof S.ll pikda. and oitlipscfl™ wore under Iplkol- See FierBoji, K?,, 
138, fora T&blo ul Lhe ainuuni rpcelved hy a family forcoQe^ In diflennt 
reaidnicieB, to the beit year, the vont, and tbe avarftge In tha period 1863- 
1W4. 
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native planter. The governiueiit at first paid different 
prices for a product, according to the place, but, ba Bosch's 
fiucceasor said,' it seemed "questionable, Erom a financial 
standpoint,** to pay 7,60 florina for what waa bein^ 
booglit in anotiter pla4;e for 3 dorins, and the tendency 
was toward a uniform prii^e, approaclnng tho minimiiin. 
Tbe government, like the old East India Company, 
Uowdred the roturn it gave £or products when prices fell 
in the NeLherlande, Ti' thmit rfffuri t^ th** tt*H i nf th f^ 

When differences such an those described existed in tha 
returns the natives reoeived from the government, it is 
apparent that general averages are not fitted to picture 
the actual condition of affairs- Averages wouJd mask 
the considei-able number of people who received very 
liUle, and in some cases almc^t nothings for the use of 
their land and labor. A class of this kind is far more 
important than its mere numbers would indicate. The 
State oan afford to have all its subjects poor, but it can 
afford to have very few ruined ; no amount of prosperity 
among some classes will make up for Eibsolute destitution 
among others- Now the existence of a cUss of this kind 
can be proved for every period of the culture system 
down to its reform, and indeed seeme a necSBsary charac- 
tetiatic of the system.* 

While the government gained during a certain period by 
the culture system, it gained only by appropriating practi- 



' B, van Dopcnwr, LS,, 8: 626- 

■ Plc*<^&T(]l. E&., 114 ; S. van D^vpnt^T, LS.. 3 : 18B S. Aluoluls iml- 
formity li the payment for crops aeeinf never lo have bean rcflcbed- 

' To sub^Untiate the point 1 would ref^r UJ ih^. mAny itisianccB collected 
in Ibe different volamea of Vjul Boe§t, KS. 
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uQly uU the profits, and by makicig th& natives bear praG- 
ticalljr^ all tbe losses, it could never havQ obtained ita 
surplus if it had paid the natives a "living wage/' The 
b^'stein of piece-wage identiQed the native with the success 
or fnilure of the crop that lie cultivated, and all depended 
with liim whether the seed fell on good ground or bad. 
Some foH on good ground aod pi-ospered. In Posoeroetui 
the jielda were so large that the cultivator oould use the 
government pay to hire hiborcra. and after paj'Log them 
fair WBges he Lad a profit left for himaelf- That, how- 
ever, is no vindication of the systetii. Tlie system re- 
quired that the cultures should be extended over land of 
average fertilityi and on such land the yields could never 
in the long run pay government cxjicnses and govern- 
ment profit and leave enough over to maintain all the 
laborers lu a proper condition of efficiency. 

Besides the danger of taking a general average to in- 
dicate the condition of the Javanese under the culture 
system, there is _ further a difficolty, amounting almost to 
impossibility, of securing -an avei^age accurate enough to 
he acceptable. We should want to know what the 
average native received from the government what he 
gave in the form of his land and labor, and what exemp- 
ticD9 from other taxes hie subjection to the culture 
ayetem secured him. The elements in thia problem ate 
too many and too difficult of ascertainment for a satis- 
factory solution. If a recent writer' says that under the 
culture systeiT! the native was assured a wage about equal 
to that which he ouuld get in any employment where 
European competition had not raised it, I am forced to 

lAntODi ^'NvDcre Agrnrpolhih Act IToIJlLDdcr Koi JiT&,*^ ja Sclimol- 
ler*s jAlirbucbfUrO«fl«tz^buDG, 1300, 13: 1S41, 
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believe that be relies for his authority upon the etatement 
of some pAciegyrist of the culture Gystem, and h oot can- 
versant with the facta ot iti^ operEttioa. It is diHicult to 
ascerta^iii even tlie amount that th^ government paid out 
tathti witivea. 

The governiTient asserted that it pwd larpe aums, hut 
on critical examination theao have to bo cut dovn con- 
siderabljn^ During much of the period the g^jvemmeiit 

paid \\i ^ [lat ives in dehfl*w^cL_ coppan €Ui?twicy,' The 

native was not sure of g-etting even what the govern- 
moiit meant him to Lrvb.' If we accept, however, tha 
figures given by one of the be&t historians of the culture 
eyetem,* as indicating the average reward of a family 
engaged in culturea» ranging from lea to twenty gulden 
for the moat important crops, we have made no great 
practical progress. The amuunt of land taken differed 
widely in different times and places, and was often un- 
known to the European officials. The amount of labor 
given waa no more definite. It would be fatally mis- 
leading to rely upon the statements of Van den Bosch as 
to what pioportLDii of laud and labor he meant to talce ; 
every bit of later evidence j*hows that his plans were dis- 



' Cf. Vfln Socftl. KS., a -. 78. Bftud*a figures of fl, 20,000.000 pftid to 
UHtJves are reduced to about 12,000,000. 

«Cr S, van Deventer, LS-, 2:730; Mooey. 1; IS7, 

' Cf. S, raa DcTcnt«r, LR., fl -. BS, Report of 1837. The n»liTM flabject 
to A locHr Coctory mera fl, £9,000 la arreara. rDreetlgacloo «hov^ that 
l]tey had b^en diBhonestly treated itaiu tbe b^giatilng, Lnd tbat if ihej had 
beta properly paid their arrears would have been cnly fl. S2,000, Nativea 
engti^ed ill the bugu ciillurebad lo vrsJt el^hieen montLtt befurB reueLvlny 
rsanmeraLlon for their Inboi-; mennvhiLe ihey Lived on money borrowed 
at the rate of 240% a year. *' Jeta o*er do ajiabruikeD van inlnnddcho 
iHnfilea op Jb-va/' TNI., ISM, 16 : 1 : 36. Oth»t abuses [n payment are 
doKTTibed there. • Van Soeat, KiL, 3 : ItiT- 
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cegardeJ Fiom tUe beginning. If we accept as fair an 
estimule by a Ititer aulliority that the cufTee culture must 
have required on the average at least Dinety days of Labor 
from the native,^ we can be ^ure that the other culturea 
required in general more than that, it would not be 
difficult to End numerous exaniplea of this amount of 
time being esceedeil even in the coffei' culture ; I cit€ 
only one case from a report of 1835, in which it appears 
that the natives gave up in coffee culture and other uer- 
vicea 22S days in the year, for a remuneration of leas than 
five cents (Dutch copper) a day.^ 

AHSiimJQg.Uiat it were possible to ascertain the amount 
of piiy received and the amount of land and labor given 
by the average family, there is still the question of how 
the -Culture system affected the native in other ways, 
eepecially how far it secured him exemption from other 
taxes. That question is one whoae difficulty will be 
apparent when I take it up h little later. It would not 
be going far wrong, I believe, to set off against tlie benefit 
of possible exemptions the increase in other burdens ('>£/- 
heeTtndicmten) attending the operation of the Byatem ; if 
that be done, my impression is thnt tho natives, even t^k- 
ingthe average, were very far from getting ".fair wage^" 
Mder the. culture system.* 

1 Woordenbockf I : eeh ' 8, van DoTenter, LS,, S : 720. 

' Tbb impreBsion U conBrmcd by what figures 1 ha^t hdd, giving lb« 
nimi (copper) wbSeh the govemment patrt tarred labor by Lbp dny. C(. 
8, TuiDeveniep, LS,,a t p.^fla, 1B31. 10 oeuta f^ inmaport; p, 005, 1834, 
B ceatd fur iriuuportaUon ol tlnibpr^ p. TOO (tB.15), 1& ci^nta for vork on 
Bwoarang fortlfiwilluui For comiiarifinr with Oiew> flgurefl It, may be 
Blitetl Ibni ih» proper Bvertige puy for frte Iciboc ir Java at tbia perind is 
eetlinaled at about 2i Miila n day (riiilch), ( WoorJenboek, I ; Ofll ; 
Ri?port or U. M. Sci;. ol Eiubn'iHy, Lonil., \^A, vl 113.) Gelpke frtl- 
mnud xh9 Income at tbe aT«TR^ Euullj lo Jav& at ti. ifio a year' (Eoclt, 
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Another factor in the condition of nativea under the 
culture system which ehidea sLattiatical inquiry is the hard- 
ship imposed on them of bringing their labor or the 
j)rodiicla of their land to the place appointed by tha 
governments In attempting to establish ft new ayelem of 
production »t a stroke, instead of waiting for it tc develop 
naturrdly, the government found fiictors of production 
which were not so eaaily coerced by orders and regulations 
Bti the native labor supply. Under the simple organisation 
of BQciaty m Java there Imd betiii but litLle trade or inter- 
communication, the roads had remained of a very primi- 
tive kind, and the population lived dispersed in small 
groups. The government experienced great difficulty in 
getting products from one part of the country to another, 
but the loes that fell upon it in this way waa trining in 
comparison with the sucrifices imposed upon the natives 
by the fiction of treating them as suited to a higher organ- 
ization of industry than the one which they had attained. 
Considerations of economy led the government to estab- 
lish as few warehouaes and factories as possible, aiid conse- 
quently Fi large distriet was tribntary to each nne. Boscli 
proposed in 1830 tbut the supply of sugar nane should be 
drawn only from a •^raoderate" distance of about eeven 
miles. ^ Even wlien the cstimiitDd distance was not 
exceeded, the compensation that the government offered 
for the transport oE products wrs far from adequate. 



TwH dt«beta, Do Glds, 1366, e:4€9.) Tho J^rAnflec* ffpeokinf; of tli« 
goTsriunciEit ]«w&rd tor cultures ciafld tosay. " Tt, I« ho Ughi ibm LLe wlud 
blows It nw&y/' For ex&mples of lew pay id a oomparntiTeJj }ntv perkid 
of Ihe caUoro aj^tem. see T>JI,, 1873, S j 1 s lS3. 

^ 9. van Deventer, L3., 2 : 161. The arditiary meaanre of dletancfl In 
the Dotoh repofis of this period \s tie pant, whi^b wah (w^ntj minntftt' 
v^W Dt about one marfoe mile. Cf^ Enc^c- KL, S -. 479, Aitiula Mateu, 
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Baud was forced to recognize on his journey of inspoction 
that while the sum of fifty cents, which the goveniiuent 
had set oh proper pay for the carnage of cane sudicient to 
make a pikol (133 pounds) of sngnr, might be cousidered 
just if applied to organized trtiUsportaVion on a hirge 
ecale, it was a very small return for the five or six trips 
of an individual native, who might have uo proper means 
of^carri^e,' When eithauated fields went out of cultiva- 
tion, in the sugar and indigo cultures, the original difl- 
tances were greatly ext-^eded. lu the case uf two indigo 
factories half of the nativea had to bring Clieir pi"oducts a 
distattce of thirty miles or more ; in the ca^e of another, 
some natives came from a distance of eighty miles,^ To 
remedy the scattering of the sugar -fields, at one timet all 
laud near the sugar factory was taken for cane, aad rice- 
fields were assigned in the outlying caue-fields. Cauo 
did not have to be carried bo far, but of the natives 
attached to the factory some had to walk to r heir work 
and back again at night, a distance of many leagueej, whilu 
in many cases they were forced to a like journey to roach 
their new rice-iields. An late as I8l)6 it was found that 
an order that all coffee plnntatioos at :i gi'eiiter distance 
than eighty minutes' wait from the dwellings of the 
natives should be forbidden, could not be carried out 



1 S, van DcvenLcr, LS, , 2 : €28. Iii 1B35 iiiTRHtl(jaLLthTi HhoviTed thai in 
tbe PreQDg^r re^nrf^ft ri:iti7Pa in the ca^^e cnlEurc, who wq» forced to 
k^p cutd and buflalt^cA it tniiispurt their coflec lo Llic govcmmont ware- 
boiiBCS, n«re furc«i] In nouie com^b Lo make a Lrip i>r about s\iiy mllea 
«ch nay. ooaiamlng three vieeka aal bringlQ^ a tvwArd of only fi. 10 
copper. For tho low p»j cf QAtlreft in tmneporting sugar oane at a oon- 
alderaWy lM*r period, bco TNT., ia54, 10 ; 1 : 37. 

1 $, v&n lievenier, LS.,?:a24, 7ll>, in the nrtglnal the diitanocft are 
given aa thirty /wT^a and aovenLy-Beven palm ; poasihiy twenty Piinutta" 
walk did not ajeau ui much Iben ba now. 
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TitLoiit BdrioUBly lEiipairing the production of co0ee, and 
it ^Bs repealed m kas than a year*' 

Enough h&3 been said to show that In apite ol Jiny 
promises of the foujider of the oultui-e ejatem it was-*- 
g^alem of-EorcediAbor, It could not be maintained with- 
out, com pulsion because the govei-noient insiBted on keep- 
ing up the culture of oropa that could not return both 
profit to itself and fair wagea to the laborers. The ex- 
pectation thut export articles would pay well for their 
cultivation, whet'ever grown, proved false, titid if the 
phuiter had been ati individual instead of a government, 
the caltiration would have stopped in many, perlmps in 
most, districts, 

Witl^ pay GO small, and with all the chances on which 
it depeEded ao far removed from their j^ntroL the na tiYea^ 
bwt aJl Htii^ijlus f ill w"rk Tbey g^ve their l^hoi" gnidg- 
iugly aitd made no attempts to acquire skill, or to prevent 
waste iu the operatioua that were requiri>d of ibein. The 
jdeld of the government cultures was markedly less than 
that of free industry," And besides the losa iu c|uantitj" 



I Van SoMlf KS.. a i 2Ua ; Pi#tBon, KJ'„ 156, Mgn hid BompUmet U 
leavrs ihelr fhioiUeB foT thn^e or lour mojiClia to woik cJi dbUuiL augu- 
QeldA. and noulcl reiuni Lo find ivKa and children deml or gone- '' J«U 
OTflTde mlsbruiken/' TNL, iar>4, ID: 1 : 3«. 

* Figures Hiiaply conHrm Lhe imprcaaion mndo hj the wly hiBtoTy of 
the oiintlngcnL Ajfllejii Ui.it ihe quaniiiy vsha less and the c|uU[y vone 
[ban in frco ciiliurc-a. Qjiud found that the goTpm[iif]nt su^nr culture, 
under tbe moat favarabLc conditiDnii, i^rxvc a produi^t le« tb^n bAlf lliut 
itialnprt hy free native plAnier*, S. vin Dfivj^Eiier, LS., 2 : i]M. A lUJin 
n^o lived i« XTi indigo pUnlur m Java fL^r some yean tald that the gov- 
brnmcnt indif^ coltnrQ gave £^ lb. vrhcrc private cuIluto givve 20 ^ he 
dIicuiBe« tlic reABOHA- Q. v- Ujlon]. " De iiidi£i>ie(-tl in de TniALeidanden 
Fi-Ti JaTt," lie Econ., IS/H), 184 fl., IS8, Tin- prodQCtbo o( pepper, undtt 
trGc labnr, nu tivo lu ihtce limCd tlial of ibo fcorornioFnt culture. ^* Ov<:r 
de QoiiTemciuejitfl pcp«T kuhuar op Javit." T51.H 1S02, 2-1 ; 310-34 1. 

T 
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and qualitj due to the employment of forced labor, the 
j)]^dLict miff'"'^^ fiiHlfciap detiinjifatiofl in .lIiB_ iasiiiiiieH 
im^riF UiB_sjfltem_Df government monopoly. Whether 
the governmeot carried oe the processes of maoufaoture 
itaeLf or iatrusted the mauufaoturo to contractors, the 
BtimuluQ of competition was lackio^ in both cases and the 
rcfiult was the same, a product of poor qnalitj^.^ 

In taking over the system of the old East India Com- 
pany, the Dutch government was d«iWH inevitably into 
the old policy of monopoly and excluaion. Itself a pro- 
ducer, it was bound to view competitors with jealousy, 
and wae forced into an attitude of hostility toward all, 
either uatiyea or Dutch, who engaged in the production of 
export articles oo their own account. Bos^h said, befi 
the introduction of the culture system, that he proposed 
not to do away with the prlociples of free trade aad free 
disposition of labor, but only to modify them indirectly, 
to stimulate the production of Europeans and natives find 
make Java a good market for Dutch manufactures.^ This 

The garemmBtil coffM cuIlotc gave hdL ooly & aioalEer product (llir«o- 
fourth! Bccordtng U> one eaUmAte), bnt on«o1 jntenor qua-llty, ftud the life 
of a oofhi9 itee in Java vraa scarcely mare ihan hall of vtki&t It vas in 
Ceyloa, nhen iht tree wa» properly ca^vd for. rioreoti* KV.. 15G B. 

iSee in feoenl Van Soest, KS.. 2:139, 216; WiMrdflTibwk St.. 
3 ;flS7- Maoy of the coutr&^^tora were uurcliable &ud Lgdoraut, aap«ifl!l/ 
at flfat; the ''sugar'* which the EyyerniaeQt ta* forced to take from 
tham voA more Uka mud. and cOQsUerable qimnfiili^a of \i w?rfl con" 
demned ererj year a» unfit to ba irnflflportcd to Europe. S. van Deveuter, 
LS.p 3:701. The govemineat induiitrj turned out Diith poor Indlgij tlini 
the price fen in Europe; according lo the WooTrienbort (l :ftM2), arefonn 
yrn^ eEfected later. In 161:2 the govemmont nllov^cd ccntntclon to ull a 
pLUl ol tlieir producl iu the open maikcl on uouditloa Uiat they fumlafaed 
a beiier quaLiij to the govemmeni nt the Ion flied prire ; thin gnnt of 
partial freedom waa avcceoaful in itlmolatlng tnanufacturen to better 
metlioda. Pjerwn, KV.» 112. 

>BoBrh 10 Klodt, June 15, IBSO, S. ran Deventer, L5., 2:aifi^ 
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Btatement. like nioat of the othetB made by Bosch, was 
goad-cfi^dipg fpc the upholders of liberal principles, but of 
na_pr&4;ticAl effecb. In respect- to the imtlvea Lhu govern- 
ment tried bo far as it wbh able to make thBm "aacripli 
glebae»" by maintainiog previous regulations that hin- 
dered the free movement of labor- The uatives were sub- 
ject to an elaborate and oppressive system of pasaporbs, 
designed to hold them to their work under the culture 
eystem, but constantly evaded in practice.' Independent 
native producers lacked The right to dispose freely o( 
products competing with the government cultures,^ 

In reflpeot to European planters the government policy 
was at first detenoined, ao far as regards legal form, by 
the prinoiples inherited from the preceding liberal period. 
The colonial constitution of 1827 ma<ie-itthe duty of the 
government to encourage and extend the grant of lamU to 



' Sea -^AFocbaffing van bet pooBciutelscI/' TNI, 1333, 1 .S:S3a ff. 
The H>BT*ni grew out or police reKnIations ilEsJj^Tied to facitiUite the cip- 
ture of eriminala. U waa very ineffloient. Van der Wijck ahowed thai it 
led to tho imprisoameDt of twentj iitaocfat maa for ui avera£0 of ten 
days for e»erj criminal that was talteo. Under the rulLii™ fryuipm It w*fl 
i4s«d Lo present uiigratioa and to Itflep indcp^adent plfnit^^rs from gutting 
laborcn- Accdrdlog to a fcgiilaiion ol 1S33 vainibotiJeH ageLioat ttliuru no 
CtimlnaJ cbargfl could be brought, vsere to be «et \a work In '' a^lciiltnral 
wtibliBhineniB" ; imtiTsa who did not rendor e^I thp s^rvltoa dematided 
narc improperly pumahed uuder tltiB regulatioo. &, van Devonler^ LS-, 
a ■ IT7. 

> By B, law of 1833 native* were not »Uowed to sell coffee ovod for con- 
cninptlOD witluD the dialrict nfaere it iraE produced^ Later the rfaident> 
were jmnv«4 aiyiap dlscretLon In r^ilATlng snoh aales^ bat as they vak 
lnc]lJi«i (o •tticineea hy ihctr peraonal ictoreats (calturo percci^tagaB) 
Ihey were liardly likely t-? make conceaaions. R. van DeTecit*T. L9„ 
2 : TiiU. Tbo ui«aaurea taken by an ofllclnl in 1S44 agnTnat natlv«n plnnt 
iTigiuphr can« on their own account nhowa that the ^ovtrEiDiont nitacked 
not only the aale but the productioD of articka compctkQg iritb iu mo- 
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Europeans, and tbe oonstitution of 1930 retained thia lib- 
eral feature* It was, howeTcr, entirely iiiconsiatent with 
the spirit of the culture Hystem, and was disregarded by 
the governukeQt from the start. Independent planters 
had a bad name with the government as " particular Bi" 
*' fortune-seekers, *■ and were practically excluded from 
the island. There were a few leasoa of waste land to 
Europeana under Baud, tha soccesaor of Van den Bosch 
aa Governor General, but the law of 18S8, the first general 
regulation, wag distinctly apposed to them, and the gov- 
erniDent decided in 1840 that the leasing of laud to pri- 
vate persona for the cultivation of coffee, Bu^ar, and indigo 
should ceaso entirely i. and that for other cultures no Icaso 
should be granted without the expieaa jjern^ission of the 
miniBterof tba colonies.* European planters could culti- 
vate crops in competition with the public cultures only in 
the "particular'' lunde that had p^Lssed out of govern- 
ment contrf>l, and there only in the face of an in'egular 
official opposition. As a result the number of Dutch who 
supported themaelvea in entire independence of tlie gov- 
ernment service was very small, only ai^c hundred and 
eight in 1856 in alt Java and Madura, out of a total 
population that amounted to about twenty thousand, 
exclusive of soldiers. Of foreign Europeans there were 



1 Van Boeal. 3 : 7a ff, ; PiorBon. KP.» IM ; De Loutor, 805. Money, 
] : 136 ft., ifl all vrrutig. Accurdin^ to Ward, in hLs report on ihc pra^ress 
of NethPTliinilft F.L {Rf!p. of U. M. Sm. of Kmboflay, l^nd., 1BB3. H ; 145), 
tho number of U^iASch hold nf the EafeTnmeiit vaiicd in ia&a-l8<30 From 
33 to 4 K AttPiEplA to open Jnva to Europoan coloniutUoa werfl faiLurea ; 
S. Tnn Devantpr, 15.. 3: Iff); "KolonlHatlein Nei^rlaiids O'flit ludii?/* De 
Ef^On., IB&B, BiibUid. 306 □. The ohapler in Money on tbe Creatwent 
of Europeans (2 , 16(1 ff.) glrei many deUWa Jihowlug Uic jtalouAj with 
vtaicb the ^ramment protected Lta prwerTe& 
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{□ tKe BAme year lesa than one hundred engaged id gain- 
ful oci^upationa. The Britiah representative wrote to liis 
government in ISfiS that under the eicisting system all 
private enterprises depended on the person of the Governor 
General, on tie power to grant and i-ovoke government 
contracts* permission to settle, etc. *' Nine million flonn* 
Bent out to Java for inveatmeot were remitted back to 
Holland during the patit year, on account of the feeling of 
uncertainty as to the future, and consequent want of good 
security that prevailed." * It will be unnecessary to 
repeat here the bad reaults proceeding from this exclu- 
sion of European entrepreneurs; the subject has already 
been discussed in a previous chapter. 

The tendency of the Dutch in the period of the culture 
syal^ni to revert to the methods oF the old East Jndia 
Company showed itself also in the matter of foreign com- 
merce. Reference has been mitde in a previous chapter to 
the estftbliflhment of the Nederlandefhe ManddmatttBohappij* 
This trading company, in which the king was a large atock* 
holder, was designed originally to control commerne with 
the East rather by its great capital and assumed economic 
superiority than by any special public privileges. In its 
early years it disappointed the expectations of its founders. 
With the establishment of the culture eysteai, however, it 
began a new lease of life i almost as though it were suc- 
ceeding to a juat inheritance it secured for itself a large 
share of the commercial monopoly of its predecessor. It 
had been the practice in the liberal period of the restored 
Dutch rule to sell the government products in Java in ao 



' Thurlow^B wport oi 1863^ p. 418. Tto Eiatiatica nte from the Woor- 
dfnboek, \:[i^. See tliere, \ •-Q&O, for example of the ffay ta nblck 
prLvaie pUmlera were hampvreil by poljricn] InflueQCei 
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far aa Tvae practicnble, and an active commercQ had sprung 
up in the products of government and privato cultures, in 
which foreigners, especially English and Americans, ha<i 
taken a prominent part. Under the culture system tha 
govornment controlled the production of the laigeat part 
oitJie^ exports- It was p£srfectly natural that the govern- 
ment should attempt to confine the trade in these exports' 
to its own subjectSi and in view of the secii-of&cial charac- 
ter of the trading eompatiy, it is not surprising that it xvaa 
granted_a monopoly. Under the so-called consignment 
system it wae given the sole right to trareport the prod- 
ucts of the government ciilturoa to the Netherlands, ^vher^ 
it sold them on government account- It acted also as a 
finance company to support the government in its indus- 
trial enterprises, advancing money on the products when 
they were first received, though it could not realize oaj 
thena for over a year afterwards. The trailing company 
profited by tha experience of ite prodocessor and carried 
on its operations by cburtered ships; it secured very 
advantageous contracts from the governujent, and by 
its interest and commission charges it made large profits. 
These gains, it is hardly necessary to say, were made at 
the expense of the publio int^reste, The United States 
commercial agent at Batavia wroto in 1S55 that "trada 
here, both Dutch and foreign, is crnflhed hy the giant 
monopoly known under the n^me of the * Trading Soci- 
ety,' which, from its large capital, and ita privileges 
granted by charter kills all private enterprise/'^ 



^ tr, 8. CommenUI Beli^tlona, qiiarto, I8GT, 3 : IflO. For detnllfl □□ ihln 
tAplc naa Oi« unlClea by N. J*, van 6m Betg In Enc. NI.; rantignaHt- 
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HE preceding chapti 



devoted moiuly ttj a study 
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was 

Dutch governmeut duriiig the 
period of the culture Bystem, The woixl ''policy*' implies of 
cours e poUticB. but in this case the aim a of the government 
woresa^urely fii^cal tliot-the desci'iptioa ojid ohticlsiaJii 
the cliapter wero maittly .fcfiQimmi^ in-ohftFMtcr ; attention 
j>yag directed especially to the economic flawB of the ayHtem 
aa^ tD its mfiteiial results. It ia necessary for conjplete- 
ueaa to study now tlnj liiatory of tlie Batch in Java at this 
period from another standpoint, from that of the- ju U j 
rather than of thc^jaood^ioaker^ It will be necessary to 
note tho characteristics of ths spirit the methods and the 
reeults of goverunient in tlie period of the system, and to 
tiUg^Ht the connection between tliese c ha rac tori sties and 
the system itself. No sharp line can be drawn between 
policy and govenmiont ; many topics coald be treated 
equally well under either head ; but even a rough classifi- 
cation seems better than none at all. 

- ^jfst \n order will be a description of the efTects that 
the system had on previously existing inHtitutions for 
EU|)[>lying revenue. In discussing the tax system of the 
Dutch ^vernmenC during the operation of the culture 
fiystem, it is important that the reader should boar in mind 
the fact already noticed, that the government cultures 
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were imposed^-cm wily.* -part, And the smallei' part, of the 
nativG populationi To aecure revenue from the peoploi 
wlio were free from forced cultures the grjvernment had 
to loiik to the ni'Jiiiary fornm of taxation -is tliej hud been,, 
developed by previous admiiiistrntion. 

In regard, then, to the moat important tajc, ttfeland^taxr 
thero-isa double question i *^'"^ to what extent ^^ere the 
natives wlio were subject to forced cultures relieved from 
it ; flgcond , how was it applied and developed in the case 
of Uie natives From whom it was exacted. The original 
Htlieiuo provided that the natives should give their land 
and labor to cultures in Uen of paying the land-tax, and 
colonial legisUtiou confirmed this feature of the plttn.^ 
We find, however, in fact, that the land-tax wae etUl re- 
tained for natives under the culture system, tit leaat m 
being tftken as the standard for iheii- paymeiilK. They 
were not quits with the government if they gave their 
land and labor ; they muet produce enough at the leska 
the government set them to equal at any rate what they 
hiul given before in taxeaon their rice land*. The gov- 
ernment was attempting to play with them ibe game of 
*^ beads I win^ tails you lose/^ So we find results such as 
those aet forth in the report of Baud's journey of inspec- 
tion." He found that in fifteen diatricta of Cherihon the 
natives were able in general to pay only 53^ of their 
land-tax with the products of their indigo culture. Tak- 
ing the dlstriota in detail, they aecured from the indiga 



*T<fl dsr Poel, *'Notft," 1660, B- tbq Deventer, LS., 3 : 270, qufH** 
StaaUbtadr 1634, No. 22. aa secitriiig rentUslon of t]i» laDd-iar to all en- 
gtg«d in Gulturas^ 

^ 5. Tt.n DeTcntcr, LS^, S ; 030. Tbla wu afler ibe pudAge of Sututa 
No. 22, wbLcb be quoUi. 
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CTopa the foUowijig amounts, in percentages of the land- 
tax owed by them ; — 

5 districts leaa Ihau 30% cf Und-tox 

3 diHtrifitA ]ea» than 50% of land-tax 
2 difitricts leu than B0% oi land-tax 

4 dLBtrictB more than 100% of land-tai 
1 dietrlct more th&n 200% ci laud-tiuc 

Very often the whole land-tax* or the difference be- 
tween the amounts wliich were due from the imtivea on 
the standard of the old Und-tax nnd the actual product of 
the cultures at the government rates, w&s remitted,' It 
ia apparent, however, that the whole tendency of the 
govarrLiD«at-w&ftto force tlie nativee to pay &U that the/ 
_h^d pftid^before and as much more as it was pofiaiUe to 
gct_£roia them. It ia impossible to fix statiatically the 
number of natives engaged in cultures who enjoyed re- 
mtssioa of taxes ; the privile^ of remisaion rested with 
the minor administrative oflficials, and was used by them 
at discretion. It is certain that many, probably moat, of 
the natives bore the double burden of culture services ntid 
taxes tno>3 

Of more interest in the present connection is the land-tax 
imposed on natives who remained free from the govern- 
ment cultures* The culture system influenced the devel- 
opment of this tax mainly in a negative way, by diverting 
from it to the forced cultures the attention of government 

^ Cf, a Tua Devontor, LS, 3 : 0S4. 039. T60, 

' Woordenhoek NI., 3 ; 4Sa-4fl7. glvca *lallB(ics of land-Ui in Bugw- 
fltldfl In relaUaa to producticin and gar^minent remuni'nLtion, but i am 
Dotturc of ihdr Interpretation- Sec Vjiik Soe^t, 3 : 180 0., furtiiamplFfl 
of ^rbiirmy act Ion of oMciali In impofitng ToqcI-eai □□ fleldtt oecupiad w^tli 
cutlureo, Bteckcr, '* Hct pattlhulEtr Innilbc^Et op Java," Dd Oids, IW, 
1 : 23, quotes emmples from Kiajeabrliik lit the double ImpoaiLioa of 
oolturea and innd-ux. 
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oificiala, and letting the Former tax oontinue with aU its 
old imperfect ion a- One would expect, from the spirit of 
the governmeut in the period of Lhe culture fijatem, 
that attempts would be made to force greater revenue 
from thta aource also. There were, indeed, Bpasmodio 
attempte on the part of officials to increase the returns 
of tho tax, often with a euddcnnese that would have 
been brutal if the attempt could hare been realised. 
The passive reaistance of the native organ izjtt ion pre- 
vented any rapid changes, and the amount returned 
by the tax grew at about the ss^me rate as iu the 
previous period.^ 

The administration and colleetiou of the taz were to 
such an extent in the hands of the natives themaelvee 
that the government could not regulate iLs amount or 
coatrol ita action. Least of all could it do this when it 
was putting all energy into the extension of cultures. 
The European personnel in the tax department remained 
entirely inadequate to ita duties.^ Occasional Inrestiga- 
tiona showed that the tax was raised m a hapha£ard, 
entirely unsystematic way. Different systems of impos- 
ing the tax were followed in different places. Some 
lands estimated for taxation at 319 homtre really meas- 
ured 460; others estimated at 492 measured 719. The 
proportion of the product received by the government 
was estimated to be l^Jfc in one residency, 28^ in another, 
SSjd in a third- This doea not mean, of conrsOf that 

1 According to thfl ftgurfls in the '^Memorial of tba Diraclorof Cdturtt" 
(fi. \tLD De^ntcr, L^., S -. \9\) the jhld of the tax, in mlibooa of KuLd«a. 
WW aju foUorts for ihii yEsra 1883 to 1841 ; 7-3. T-4, 7.^ B,0, 8.0, 8-Z. 8A 
e^, 6,«. CompLriBoa wUh tlie yield ISlH-lSaO {(I. 3f 190) ihowB no 
tiopOTUnt change !□ th« rate of gnnrth. 

* See on thia point aud for tlie fHCia fullnwlng In the letl iho report o( 
AuIiUmt ReBident Clignett, IB^, S. Tin Bevebter, LS., S : 4& fL 
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I the common penplc actually paid no more tlian that. 

I ' T}i&^enatot.»_g( KaJge, patiTe officials who were at thp 

I hfiail <>f groupa of iivG or more villagea, tools, not un- 

! commonly Half the product, aitd kept the surplus after 

I paying the tax to the govornmeut.* All tUo abuses of 

i former tLniea maintained theraaelvefli in aliort. Some 

I attempta were made to revise the aystcm in detaiLa,* and 

in 1844 the Governor General, Mejkus, proposed a general 
reform, but not enough interest wha taten in the matter 
I in this period to lead to any important reaults, and the 

I whole queation of the land-tax was banded down ior 

j solution in a later time. 

While the culture aystem did not lead to any great 
increase in the money taxes of the natives, it waa attended 
I by a great increaee in the demand f:ir labor services, out* 

aide the culture servicer proper. This demand came from 
a number" of sources, from o&ciala both European and 
nativQ, acting both in a public and a private capacity. 
The government grudged the expenditure of any ready 
money, and accomplishad the execution of any public 
works that eeemed necessary, such as fortiScations, roads 
and bridges, and the like, by the forced labor of the 
natives* for which it returned inaignificnnt pfly^ OBieials 
found it to their personal advantage to get the attention 
I of their superiors by Forcing the natives to make roada, 

biiiM stone inns, and embelllBh towns ; and merely to make 



1 " Memorial of Director of Cultorea.'* 3. Tin DB»entei, L5., 3 : 198 

(ca. 1844). 

< A myol decteo of 1842 onlcivd tbnt thi- Und-loa in Bome parta of JiTit 
idwold bfl collected in mooey. but h iru not uiilil 1809 iliat tbe aliempt 
«u TDDjIfl to carry UjIa into eSwi. K van DevenUr, LS,, 3 : SG. 1W, 18S, 
Some rtfonuB «cro flctuall}- effected In ocber and Icm Iraportaot tmes, as 
Id Uie HboLJtion of the oppressivQ Ui OU markBta uid tibopfi, iSdL 
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this show of leal wasted an immease amount of labor, as 
will appuar immediately. Fuithermore they expected to 
live off the country, whether they were at home or travtil- 
liog, by levying eontrlbutioos on the natives' produce and 
services,' In some sections of country tlie work alone 
on roads and bridges amounted to more than all the 
services that had been demanded formerly by the native 
government, and the total effect of the cultnre j^ystem with 
ita attendant demauda was estimated to he an increase of 
burdens from ten to oae liuudred fojd.^ Wliile the natives 
in the chief city o£ Cheribon were allowed to purchase 
exemption from all services except the communal for three 
gulden a year, cultivators in one of the country diatricta 
paid as much as three gulden a month for exemptioni and 
there are aaid to have been cases where the price of remis- 
sion waa sixty gulden a year.^ Men were so burdened 
with forced services that in some cases they bad to thetn- 
selves little more than one day in the week. A Dutch 
of&cial estimated that at least one-fourth of the working 
time of the natives waa taken ap with services.* Much of 



■ See t, Rotamaty of the effect gF tbe cuUurs B^stem ill IncrevUlj; the 
burUeu ul vi.rious kindu or forced Bervkesln VandeiPi^ePa "Nou/* 1B49, 
8, vtm DeveTi;«r. LS,, 3 : 35U ff. Ua aald Uial Uia iyfltem led to practical 
■IciTerj. A ^ifll of tbe scrvicea required by gOTornmen^ giving an id^ia of 
tbeir great varincy, wiU be fuuiid in " Op^nve van aUe dleiisien die ran 
rl^kevegf verrlgt netdeu Ln bet RegeniBctmp EanglE vati 1926 tot 1B13,** 
Bijd, TLV., l&aa, 2 ; fl ; llfl-IM. 

■ Report oC ToHpector of Cultures, I85fi. Elntlr^BUtcti 3: Bljlji^ E-I, 
p. 147, An idea of the difficulty of the work on roads U gfirea In Vftu 
8oTenhoTcn'a*'Kota/^ 1834, S- vcn Deventer, LS.» 2 - 724. 

*8.TaDDevGi>l?r.L3,. 2: 480,703; VnnSoi<>it. K3,. 3 : IBO. Itabcrald 
b« rememb^TMl thai 150 gulden la a liberal estimate of tbe aven^ uuiual 
ehmlDgn of a family. 

* Eeo Peaalmiat, ^' Liduche toesiaiidut]/' TXL. 1ST3, 2:1; 131. He 
tucfeoted the foUovIng revision of tbe fonrtb 1:001 ruDDdmeut, 10 tn pm in 
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the labor, especially tbat in the governmBnt fortifications, 
had to he carrie<l on far from borne and under extremely 
unwholesome conditions. Thoro is ll story, not crodiblc, 
but one which would nob have lived except for the grain 
of truth in it, that when the fortifications were being built 
at Gombong, in the pRriod of the culture Hjstem, the 
natives bound to service were ordered to take the necessary 
h 11 rial slirouds with them.^ 

A feature which must strike the student of the history 
of Java at this period is the pitiful inefficiency of the 
natLves doing public work under the direction of the gov- 
ernmBDt, and the useles^nesa of ntutih of the work that 
tbey did. Take, for a concrete example, the description 
of_the- building, of a dam^ A force of twelve hundred 
men labored, one-third with epadea^ one-third with mat- 
tocks, and the remainder employed in dragging tiaaber; 
they wsre superinteuded by a force of about one hundred 
native chiefs attended by their servants, musicians, danc- 
ing girls, &nd trumpeters. The men worked without 
proper iiuplementti, excavating but one-fifth of a cubic 
yard a day apiece, and carrying the earth from place to 
place in baskets holding about half a cubic foot. The 
native officials who supervised the work were utterly 
incompetent; they did not care which way their men 
were going go long as they appeared to be in motion; 
earth was carried to one place in the morning and back 
again at nigbt. There was no organization i bridges 

tbe moutli t>f thfl Dutch gnvprnniGnl : **S\t dayHfihAlE je labor for your- 
■elTee or for uta ; ^a± of the vrork ye da Tor youre«lvea I ah&ll lake 4>De- 
fcuith, and of Ihe nork ye do for me 1 ahaW Uke two-fifthi, but the 
■FvenUi day ya ihall jLerra yoar masieT: this diy ifaaJl belcog lo di« 
■liogolher." 

L EareruT, lad. Old*. 1891, 2 SlTO. 
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were so narrow that one hundred men \rere always wait- 
ing at them; men were grouped so thickly that only onaj 
out of tell could do any work. These lueu worked ov&p. 
ttir pp montha and received no remuneration.' I do noti 
know the later hietory oi this dam, but eimikr public 

work3 of greater magnitude were utter failuroEi, from-lA^lc 
»f^ y>rtn.|^t^T.»_ an^n^^i-fl ^i^ |^op^ 6updrv4dH>n. Ah 

attempt to get water connection with the Bay of Tjilatjap 
failed because an impossible ronle liad been select^-d; 
another route was chosen, but the diffienlties experienced 
from the caving in of the banica caused this second canal 
to be abandoned, and connection was finally made by & 
third. The work on another canal was all lost for aimilar 
reasons. ^ The work done by command of government 
ol^cials was often perfectly useless. One resident had 
the fancy to have the roads linetl with hedges; hia sue-' 
ccsaor had them torn up and replaced bj' etone walla.^ 
A third resident required the roads of his residency to ho 
l^ordered by fmished wood fences, wliich liad always to lie 
kept neatly whitewashed. Meanwhile tbe government 
would not allow the natives to use the regular pcst-roads 
foiuthe earrittge of their products, hut i-equired them to 
maintain parallel ways that were of course vastly inferior-* 
Turning now to a broader topic, the general character 
ufthe Dutch govetnment In Ja^a at this period, it muat 



« Thnrlon'ji Report. 1808, p. 3(W fl. AcconUng to tba report of 1&49 
Ihfl gorenimont, evi-u wbea il paldftjme w^k^ fo (L>reed labor, foand li «o 
InefHclrnt tLmt it could tavo monej hj pB.ying a higher Tr&fiC V> tree labor. 
TNI., 1800,22:2: 107, 

» 8- Tivn l>TPnl*r, LS.. 2 : ft4T, 0&2. 733. 

'Tmn SoCBt, KS., 3: 17B, 187, If wp cnn bolicvo "Max Hav^lanr,'' 
p, 38, iiliG "blgliTraj«^' bulU by forcei) Ubor wfre oritn aaty bruad pttLiA^ 
QQUiTiceflhLe it\ net weithcr because of the mud. 
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be said that it b very difficult to reach an eatimatc of the 
influence of the culture flystem that will Le satisfactory in 
ftll rea^iects. It la not hard to ascertain the faults of the 
government in this period. Van Deveiiter*8 collection of 
documents furnisher ample material of a perfectly trust- 
worthy character ; the oiiicial reports contained in it were 
written by men who not only hud a thorough personal 
knowledge of the facb« that they deE^cribed, but who also 
were in most cases adherents of tlie syatem^ and who in all 
cases served best their personal ioteresta by describing 
conditions in the most favorable light- The difHculty liee 
not in aflcertnining the fELcta but iii drawing just oonclu- 
eions from tbem. One danger lice in the temptation to 
compare the conditions of government under tbe culture 
Hj'&tem with ratnditiona in previous periods, and to infer 
from the evila known to have existed after 1830 that gov- 
ernment became much woreo in the period of the system. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that this contrast in 
the conditions before and after 1830 Iiaa lieen exaggemted 
by florae authors. In reading the history before 1830, ona 
is often fretted by the feeling that the writers did not 
know oc did not choose to describe all the evils Lhat 
cjciated; poaaiblj if we had on the early perio<ls informa- 
tion so extensive and presented with auch an avowedly 
critical purpose as in Van Deventer'a collection, we nbould 
not Jind the e vilaof governmcntr under the cuLtiiW4-ftyKLeni 
Mil fliitirely DovsL It seems safest not to Attempt to show 
that the government suffered a great decline after 1830; 
it will be enough to show that it was bad, and has been 
vastly improved in recent times. 

A no the J danger, perhajts more Insidious, is the tendency 
to ascribe to tbe culture systera, a peculiar means of rais- 
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ing government i-evenue, all the faulta of governDient that 
appeared durmg the period of its operation. The ey&tem 
has eDCUgh to answer for in the economic evils that 
inevitably attended it. Many of the poUtical evils oould 
ju^t aa well have existed under any other reveoue system ; 
they resulted nnt ham the culture Hy.Htem lUelf but from 
tha Bpirit &b&fr prompted and maintained it, the spirit of 
more revenue for the Dutch at any cost to t^he Javanwie- 
The spirit of greed ruled the Dutch governmeut aa it 
had ruled the £aat India Company. The pohcy was not 
in all reapecte so short-sighted as it Lad been; the au- 
thorities in the Netherlands were willing to sanction 
expenditures when the Dutch rulers in Java could show 
good prospects of an immediate money return^ Liberal 
appropriatione were allowed for the extcnsicn of the 
culture system, though the colonial government could 
not always get nhat it wanted even for this purpose* 
and was restricted in ways Ibat must have hampered 
its efSciency,* For other purposes, however, for the 
reform of the government administration and ila revenue 
Bystom, nothing could he obtained ; the home authoritiea 
enjoined an economy that amounted to short-sighted 
stinginess. Baud ordered in 1830, just before lie retired 
from Jnva, an investigation looking to the reform of the 
land-tax, but at the same time the colonial minister was 
urging "strict economy," and nothing could be effected.^ 
In 1841 the Governor General wrote home, describing 
abuses existing in the government of the natives, and of 



»A liw of le^O, quoted by Van Soe»t. 3;M, jwenn ctartotcristic ; 
ottriftU were wikrn«d fn upAre the uao oI prlnfed formn nhen IIiMe could 
be vrjtt«i] joBl oa well- V&n Socdt liftacollpctoda namlnrof eiftoipLM of 
Eoverumeat jwi^iaoar. * 8. vui Devonter, L&, 2t 764; 3:16, 
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his powerlesapess to reform them without the expenditure 
of money. BaJtl, now become minister of the colonies, 
bad cbsitiged his point of view with hia otBce. He replied 
to the Governor Geoeral in & confidential letter; "The 
bow is constantly tight drawn in this country, I cannot 
and may not adviae you to give up a Byatem designed to 
assure ample coutnbutioiig from the colonial revenues, 
and to keep the bow from breaking," He forbade any 
jncreafie in expenditure* that was not most strictly neces- 
sary. He could not, he said, just to save the peace of 
mind of a few ofBcinls. Bauctiou the abrogation of ''the 
on]y system by means of which JH,va can continue to be 
the liie preserver of the Nether Inn da,"* Again^ in 1846, 
when the Governor General urged the reform of the land- 
tax on the baaie of Merkue's proposal, the minister replied 
that it was de^rable bub impracticable ; it would need 
too many officials, too much money.* 

The welfare of the natives played no part in govera- 
ment ealculations, and practically nothing was done for 
them* Au examination of the first public budget of 
Dutch India, that of 1840« shows that of the public ex- 
penditures all but aD Inconsiderable sum went to main- 
tain Dutch military and political infiuenoe and means of 
fiscal exaction. The department of finance, commerce, 
and onlturea cost over 30,000,000 gulden and the depart- 
ment of war nearly 7,000,000? internal administration 
and police cost 3,600,000; on the other hand a sum 
of about 500,000 was allotted to the department of 
justice, and less than that sum to the objects grouped 

»"de kurfc waarup Neiorland drijft'* : 3, vsa DertuieT, LB.. 
3 ^ 123, 

*S. vai^ DevecterH La. 3; 929, 
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together as *' agriculture, religion, aria, and sciences/'* 
Money fourtd European achoolu and missionaries in Java* 
but all uiidei government control and carufuUy restricted. 
" They are chieily occupied with the half-breeds, aad witk 
the other intermediate meee at the seajxirts^ hut in the 
interior the natives are practically denied European edu- 
cation and are secured against inisaionary efforts for their 
conversion,"* The reason for thia, aa for almost all the 
featurea of Dutch policy at this period, was the greed of 
gain ; the pc)liti4;al reasona that Money auggesta were 
subsidiary. 

Money eriticiaes the English for having introduced into 
Java during the period of their rule a system of adminis- 
tration too expensive to be maintained by the undeveloped 
industrial organization ta which it was applied, and jusii- 
fi^oa this ground the introduction of the culture system.* 
This point has been discussed in an earlier chapter, where 
I attempted to show that the needs of the Netherlands 
rather than oF Java occasioned the change to the culture 
system ; I refer to It now only for the sake of the contrast 
in which it puts the attibudo of the government to the 
Dutch administration in Java before am! after 1830. 
After 1830 the government secured itii increase in I'eV' 
enue not only by forcing produotion, but also by checks 
ing expenditure even in the most ncceaaary departments 

' See the flgurfs in Dn Wrinl, MSC, 3 : U»-ll. CompariEon vvUh tha 
figures of 1S31 tbowa littla chun^ in Ibo iipi>roFtiAiiona for civlLlu^liun. 
EducaCion d(H?« Tioi aiipusT Lii tli« budget at^iU, Tbe requuAtor lil ofUdiil, 
in ie.^-% for thirty gulrli^n. copper a niortli. for the etlucaiioit of nnti»ea 
in bis rwldGncy« vrna rofiuvd. S. van HeVQatorf L5., 2; 77U. note, 

' Mnney. 1^40, Tlii* is oua of the tw poimx in Hutch polii^j that 
MiiTiflj crltlOLPPrt- He ihj-tanlic ihnt iM Kn^lifib ^rti lUelr sirongottl hold 
on India bf the Bpread of education* Ct iA-i 3 j 160> 

■Java. 1:99. 
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of a^mijUtitrdtioc As a result, admiitistrative officia.ls 
during tbs period of the culturu ayati^ni ware in smaber 
too few for their work, in quality often incompGteat or 
^rrupt. The government M"a3 willing to uicrease tie 
number of offiouils erig;tgeil in the revenue service, vrljile 
it refused to m^ike any extension in the political depart? 
ment^ The European officiala, who were supposed to 
look after the general intcrosta of tUe people, \r^d each an 
immenae area, to supervise, aod if they had bad tlm best of 
inteiitionB, they could not hiivB exercisad a vary efGcient 
control over nffaira.' When abuses finally eamo to light 
and were churged against the leaders of tLe government, 
they could all aiiy, as did one of the Governors Genera^ 
■■ I did not know it. My orders were not carried out."^ 

^ la LB33 Bosch was wLllitig to appoint two cfintrokura to acsldt In the 
idmlnLfitmUon ot cultiiros. ivhile lie refaar<1 (he reald^Dt an asaiaUuit, 
Thia WM typical of the pcrlchl CI. S. tih nKvenipr, TS.. 2 ; a8P. 

* For example, o'ae ad-ialnlBtraiive division, Dom^k, hmi nu area of 
tOOO oquare palfit (over BOO jx^uare uiitea}, vriUi a papalnilcni ot 300,000. 
One EiiTopea;! cuuirolDur wa^ tliar^d wltti r\\ (he durlcs nf gcvemLng 
the DBtlTeHt and was exp«cted to perform olUcr eurviooa bcalJco, Thb 
goremcaeitL rehi»(^ to give hita an osBldlaitt. The Auflcrln^ ol Iha 
natirea io this divUlon ia IMO-Iflryj have b<vnme rolorioiia, 8eo [Vati 
Hofirell] ** Eeti voorbccLd^an do bcaahF^nniE]^ dvr mlaudflche brvolkin^op 
.?4Ta," TNX, 1655, 17 ; 2 iSa. Wbeii ibi? cuhure h>-bi*iu wa^i Imroducecl 
into tlie renldnncy of KedJrl, a district nitri nine ihoujinnd (^puTiklion vu 
gofompd by a siihgLr? nnTivc oEScinI, mj & ctvlaij of iMrty jct'^^fn * montliH 
helped uuly liy a policeman or two. Noia of HaandmaTi^ 1845. S, ^an 
Deveiiit^r, T.S., :i:'rjG. A formnr offifilal Baj« riiM ibef^a wp™ <]ODBianl 
amoug iho naliTefl. It waa auuiued m a tnatt^r of course tLat a wiill- 
dreased naliye owed hb pro»iperll>' to Hime Uhljiflful liviOlliiiod ; dghl mm 
b7*d near hLa nfflcifd waldence who were known b^ all lo live only by 
thlaving. The o^l coald not bo atoppcd brcnusu tbc adnilDLBlral.iDii ot 
juaticB waa no wwiK ; In a dlTbiun exLendirg fi:j:!uy m[|p« ot bo fmm ona 
Hmit to Ih* other Ihere worild be but one court, uid crunLmila wrv auUli/in 
bTOopht to jMliw, T>T, 1873, 3;1; 135. 

•TNL, 1866, 17i3:7e. 
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The Bpirit of the home governnienb penetrated the 
colonial admiuiatratLOD, as must always be the case, and 
with a few honorable oxceplLons the oGQckla came to 
think that nothing mattered so long ae tha revenuea were 
iarge^ Most of them accepted the culture system with- 
out questioning ; what slight reaistance they showed waa 
crnahed by the great poller that Bosch enjoyed, and soon 
all opposition was eliminated.^ Men who were at heart 
liberals, like Boach'a successor. Band, found themselvda 
boufld by strict instructions and justified their course by 
the **prcsa of circumetaucee" in the bome country.' Offi- 
cials soon learned that their careers depended on the ilsdal 
showing their diatriota could make;^ they attended to 

iCf. 9. ftn DeveotAT, LS-, S:1BS, 107; 3:1, 4, One OonaeLUor, 
Merliua, preaeutcd & memorJAl of remonBtrance {ana bb Nota of 1B3], ib, , 
2 :SlQff,), bul foUTxd It convenient fior>n alter to OBlE lorti leave of Absence, 
&ad did notaecare ftgain hit poaiilon la Jata. 

^11., 2:016,617. la Ebuu Bl jdragen, 1801 , InWdbg, a letter from 
Baud is printed, wiitlen in 1651, wid mfnnt la juHfify his change of altl- 
tuda ; he bad beloTiged orieinally to tbo mipport^rs of tliD latid-lox, but had 
oiperienopd a changa of beart becauBe of tb& need of " eiporl producla." 

■ The rtsldeni of FekRlongan wan dlsebarged Lnd pnl on half pay. in 
1833f bec&uoe ihc Indigo oulUu? L&d tumod out bo badly. Bouh vrrote : 
" The office of rcddcnt can be filled oulj by auch oSciale m hmvn Ui« niil 
l&d tbe ability to mmduce ibe culture ayat«cn tfant has been adoptAd, and 
make il Fiirthor the intcri^ata botb of the Jaranuc nnd Iho govomtnent.' ■ 
8. van Deventer, L8,, 2:674. Tliera wan another cmo Id the early period 
of tbe CQlture ayatem (18^2-18^3) In t^-LLch the fiopnlaLlon appeared as 
sufloKng fram ovCT'Cxlcnfilon of cultarefl Eind other ftboseB dae lo Incotn- 
petence of offlclala ; ihe reaideot was tlireiienwl wUb diaiulosal and a eub- 
nrdlnat^ yr/a degraded, S. van Dc^^onter, LS., 2 : 410 0. Xn taier limea. 
TTbfln the unpofuiihiMty of reconciling the fat^rcAta oF nAthoe and gorerti- 
raenl waa more clearly vecogiiiied, officials dH OQt Hnllet in ihio way. 
Expflii«nte ULUi^bt Lhetn ihat they ti^ed nat ^ony about the oonditlnn ol 
the natlTco ao long as Ibe deniande of the government were AatisBtid- 
Van Socflt dTca riamplca gf offlcinia who were promolBd when tbej were 
brought to th« ati«ntloQ of the goveramtnt u having cvornorked ihs 
natlvea KS , 3;]7L 
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the business of raising revenue, and did not worry the 
governtneDt overmuch with accounts of the Bacrificea oi 
tlie natives.' 

An efficient means to interest the officials in the success 
of the government cultures and stiinuliite them to iacreofle 
the return wa^ the - i^rr^p^^^m nj-nfrnm infrnflnrril by 
Boflch, The government granted a eertaiit premioni or 
oommi^ion on the product, to be divided among the oEB- 
cialfi who had directed the culture.^ During the later 
period of the eystera over 1,00OtO[)0 gulden a year were 
paid out in this form of percentages on three cultures 
alone ; residents bad their salaries Joubled or more than 
doubled by this means.* 

A tremeodons preGsure wan thus brought to bear on the 
whole political administration to enlist the interest of 
officials in the yield of government cultures. Nothing 
could have been more efficient in accomplishing the end 
desired, but at the same time nn plan could have been 
devised more certain to blind the eyes of officials to duties 



1 !□ vle^ of ibe eumplo Mt bjr ihtir flupedora. H h not a;irprl^g thfti 
udmlnistraLiTe cfflclolt obould falsify thejr reporu and gloaa over unpleiui- 
fciiL OOTurrercpg Dsldcpr (MH,, 166-1(16) uya thit this ffut done con- 
Qtaat^y. He dte& oa cbaractoriatic n report bcfpaninf; " During ih^ pnac 
yoBJ tbo peBj:o remained peaccfjl (i^ de tu&i rueLJg gebLtiVQu)-" 

»For eiimjite, In the auprar culture, ih* gnrernmert gave the reeidpni 
10 % on tbe product, find ^tg in addition a aum of 44 centn per pikol, di- 
vided u follows : 16 to the subordinate Europetii ofQcialn ; lil to Uic i^levlu -. 
10 10 the Iniippi^inr'i ; W in inline offie mis. Van Soest, 2: 77. Theamounl 
jud mode of payoitDt raried nt dlBcrcnt timon. 

■ Pii^uEdl, CS„ 13T ; Van Soeat, & : 109. Money said Lhai wicne rtni- 
d«rus ^l 1. 1^00 to n. I5IKI in AjrlUJ^Q lo tbeir dalury. 1 1 129, (Tb« 
reBidenrs Paliry wui 12,000 to 16,000 gulden.) It id A&id ihsl nhca the 
govcTDiaeut lowered llic emoluments in tlie iiidlgo cuhure iind taUbUalifd 
a flsed wUTy, tJie officHls becara* cawleas, «nd 8om& nf them perapllj 
indl&THnt Viralb, Mtabruilwn, TNT., 260, 
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proper to their poaition. They were taken from thdj 
sphere of public acrvunU Aod turned into managers and^ 
Dveraeera of plfLotations. 5o lon^ &s tliey abowed n good 
surplus of product*! every year, ihe lioiue government put 
no check upon their action. 

Neither in the training of officials nor in the regulation 
of their careers by promotion did the government take 
any raeaaures sufficient to couatc.mct the bud influence of 
i tg figc al policy upon tLem. Iy._ul^tapter aod 
they were below stiindjiid- Various laws designed to 
insure i\ proper education of the officials in the higher 
poats were not carried out in practice^ and a real reform 
of the civil service was deferred to tho refoim period after 
J-S60>' In 1846, when a reform of thg-laud-lax waa under 
discussion, an official on leave in the Netherlands reported 
lo the home government that a reform such as wns pro- 
posed could not be carried out by oIBoiaU of the kind that 
then ruled Jciva. Subordinate of&ci^ld^ by whom the re- 
form would have lo he eieauled, counted in their number 
some zealou3 and experienced men, but also a considerable 
proportion of very poor stuff (** seer onbedicvenaujetten '*), 
who did tiol even appreciate tbc importunate of (he matter, 
and were entirely unfit lo collect informaiion on which to 
base u fair system of taxation.^ The minister wrote to 
Java that the reform must be put off, not only on accomot 
of the expense it wouZtl entail, but also becFiiise i>f ibe 
ignotunce uf tlis ofBcials. Java must 'wait* he said, fur a 
time which ho hoped whs not far off, when every official 

I Bee Lowell. "Colonbl Civil SenlcB," N.T., 1000, \U ff, A dwcrip- 
tloa ot the ihoory ou wLiiuti a-ppointmenrd to the dv]L Aervlce nere lM£«d 
will ba fdutid in Money, 1 - VM fl,, tni It m nticnUe%} and npgleeia iha 
CbcU eotlKly. 

>^otecJf Hont^Imaa, 1840, S. van DeveQLer, LS.> 3:231. 
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would be master of a native language, and coulj study tlio 
native institutions inlelligently.' From another source it 
vould appear that a conHiderablti number of tbe Bubordi- 
nate ofTiciala had more or leBS conniiaiid of Javanese, and 
had been appointed foe that reason, but they were, as sug- 
gested abl^v^rti^^'dl^EiAIld-UiisJl^^^^^y-^'^^^^^^P^^^^-^ 
Favor it ) i^pi F>'i' [^*f*y"'^ i*^ irr^pj>i>if.nt pnii ill deLsrmin- 

ULg_iLppointakt^nt4 and prouiotiona. OfQciaU were con- 
stantly transferred to make looui for others who hud no 
ability^ and do other title to favor than tL« mlutionsbip or 
patronage of high offieiala or of aristocratic Batavian faml- 
Ilea. Good men were kept to eubordinate positions at Ihe 
centres of government, because thoirsuporiors found them 
uflcfuL whiln p nnf mf^n 1^^!"^ promoted to ft jjlflCe in the 
grovinci^ adiniiiiitrittion to get rid of theai.; they were 
aaid^-tu be "good euougli for the interior."^ The resiiltB 
likely to follow from such practices are pictured in the 
career of a man who had proved his nnfitness for the civil 
BOfviee in the position of necretary of a residency* but who 
cuioyed protci^tion in high quartera ami wjis made asaiat- 
ftnt residenL To make a place for bim a competent man 
was transferred to a less desirable post. The a^iHtant 



1 Minister to GoT«n^or GBoen.!, OLrtobcT, l^$&. S, Tin DeTetil«r» LS., 

■Ifaui, 1AA2. ^. van D«ieni«r> L3.. S : 322. Tbti report 0117A Lliat tUti 
e^ntrolouTfi were youiig, nimoit aW txirn In Java, and nol UQcomnionly 
bdl-breeds. I ahall refer agnin (o them In dbcoaalng sbuMa in tbe attire 
f urem mBEit. 

'Vltnlifi, ^' MlBbrulhtrn m de admlnistratle op Jttv%^." TN1„ 1851. 
IS: S : 250) 20&. Tbe author vraa himself an officinl, and pcrbapa a Jia^ 
appuEnu^d out! ; T kiiciw cif do oilier rcaaotk fur dlacndJlJiL^ hla l«flUiiJf]ji>. 
He sayi Ibnt the reaideniG were iguorftnt ind eareliM, anO Lbat there bad 
not bc4^Ei & diicctar ot cuLturca ^Iticc IBGQ ^ho bad a compQtmt and 
practlcdJ kiiovlei]lfie o£ Uw wurkiuga vt (he ajateoi. 
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resident had the duty of readjusting the Lases in 1951, 
after some had beea abolLahed. He raised the tax on 
occupfttiona fiiifold in one year, and interfered ia the 
native land tenure to effect an arbitrary cqualiKfitioD of 
holdings ; next year he was given another place, and. 
nn attempt was made to undo all the misehief that he had 
caused.^ 

European officials enjo yed no^ onlj- tbg eiiltare percent - 
a geam ad ditioato-tUeiJ floloriea, but also nuiay.Jlluyb 
aaiULCQa-^f-ifieonte. Unchecked by any strict control, they 
disrpgarded government injuncliouH aud livtjd off the 
land, and labor of the people they were set to govern. 
They followed the example set them in the eidture system 
and demanded labor aervicea and products from the people 
for nothing, or for a alight return. They travelled about 
the country with the pomp and retinue of petty Oriental 
despots, apeudtng sometimes days or weeks in sybaritic 
life at the inas — all at the expense of the natives,^ 

The uative officials of Ja%'a have always displayed more 
aptitude for acquiring the vices than the virtues of their 
European rulers, and they ahowed, as was to be expected, 
the bod effects of the examples set them during the time 



' "WaideJiTMUBpheniaaUchappy ainiei fferdfngfn Icjin,'' TNI., 1861, 
28 : S : aST-^aftft. I preaum© ihto afllcle to h»vQ been written bj Van 
Ho^JTvIl, nliv gea«rall5 did DOl ftlgD hl9 artkleii Iil Lhe TIJdacbiifL 

» Sea eBpecially thedetaili m Van Snefli, KS.,3; 177 IT. The dSaa>!uie 
life of eome af ibe reaEdGntn [a described by Viullfl, Uiabmiken, p. S40, 
aod bo gives insUinces of the tilruse uf ibe ujiifveH for the wlftth ends of 
offlolB.U. Van llobvel], '^Batig S\fn," TM., 1850, 12 : 1 : ]3[1, quottu an 
esEporietiacd oQcLol u u^ice that a Europeui offioial, vUon buHding a 
hoUBfl, pM money only for hLa EuropEnn mAlerinls : he woald rcqoire of 
the people lAbor, aiona, wood, tilea, lime, etc., witiiom. nmnnBriitlnn. I 
d4> not ton^^b on auch bil« ol uiuid&l w» can ba fouuij, e.g., la Max Uatd- 
lutr, p. 133- 
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when tha culture Byetera was in opetaticn. The result 
was the more harmful, as one consequeuee of the system 
wad fr Tery material increase in their power- The Dutch 
had never touched more than the fringe of the social 
organization in Java. They haJ g-overned from the out- 
side through the agency of J^vaneae oiliciaU^ and only 
theae had the knowledge necessary to control tlie natives 
under the varying local conditJona. The Dutch knew 
what they wanted when they establiehed tho culture eys- 
tem, but they had to go to the native ofhciols to find out 
how to get it ; the adiniEistration broke down when it was 
a question of direct contact with the individual natives, 
or with the village head-meD, a question of the distribu^ 
tion of tasks or the like. Even the minor European offi- 
ciaKthe controlcurs, had to depend on the atatemenle of 
native officiala for their information, and had to leave the 
execution of orders to these same natives,^ 

Money* speaks of the "different lines marked out for 
each race, according to their peculiar requirements ■^^;(iUJi 
^Q^the European, power for the native" — and ha de- 
»cribes~rn "this ctise correctly the result to which the cuU 
lure systeoi led. Van den Bosch proposed to secure the 
adherence of the ruling elnas of nativria, the regeiits, by 
giving back to them the position and part of tbe power 
that they had enjoyed before the Dutch and English had 
reduced them to the place of officialsp To increaae their 
prestige they were turned again into eemi- independent 

iNota. 1852, S. vaa Dcventer, LS,, 3;3'i7; Alphen, -^KonnlB Tin 
Iodic/' I>? Qida, ISCT, 1 ■ i^3. Alplicn Hays that the manager of a flUgar 
fscUirj leaniul more about the penpin ctinn el ccmtrnleuri iu ane-LhLnl of 
Uie time. NaUvea were always suapioioua of otfioiala, and If Uwy totd 
iheui anjihiag, frere likely to coiHiGal or pervert the tmUi. 

■Jai», ]■ i7. 
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rulcra, with grants of land to furnbh them with dues in 
lator and kmd oa under the old regime, and with a native 
militia, for a bcdygu^rd, strtmg eiiough to impose upon 
the people, hut so weak thut it need nerer be a menace to 
the government. In return they were to lend to the gov- 
eniraeut tlieir knowledge and their influence in getting- 
what was wanted from the native population.^ The pol- 
iojLof the government was at first to reBtrict these land 
grants Lo the lilgheai- class of native rulers, the regents, 
but ninny nf the aiibordiuate natives secured similar privi- 
leges io time.' The grant of land implied the right also 
to tax the natives on the land; the Dutch government 
abdicated its duties and turned the people over to the 
native cliiefa. The results can be imagined. The eoii- 
trnli^iir of Deuiak deserlbed them as they showed them- 
selves in bis territory. The year after the grant waa 
made the people of the village affected went to him and 



'Fnr ft auraraflry of ihlspriliey. we Van PoMt, KS., 282 IT.; for de- 
taiJB, S. van Deventer, LS., S : ] M, SOI. a4P. M«rkufl, Kota, IB31 (ib.^ 
2 ;2n\ favored Lhe policy of payment in tauti, Uinu^b Jio r^co^niced Uie 
obJteilDiLe. A £0Oi1 (?xciiit& vt&s \J\fi fftfl that ihv Ryai^m of monoy naluiea 
lindl navcr be^n curried out completely ; it «u notorious tbst the r^genla 
Bill] enjoytd ite reienuw f>f much land- 

1 Ai^oordingtotboorlglralpropoBAl iltnallve offlclalHcotiLil have enjoyed 
knd rcvcnace inatead of money ; S, van Devenler (LS. , 2 : ^W) ttinka 
tUai Llifi Eovernment applied Iho HyBtcm fxilj to tliD regcuta be^auee il bad 
not KG much need of tlio lUppnTt of other clttfiseii For evidence ihai all 
t^B DatiTB oGBciitla Bhated in the land smnla, bcc ib,. 3 ; 1«3, a grant to a 
untwrdinate nnUn olBrlfll, lfi43, of '* one or more itrstis,'^ Lo flecure hia 
|j;o«l-wint (b,,STie2aBiiitoaien^ of tbfl 'UppiQape" flolrtfl In FmbolJngo, 
IBCT, abofrinff tbat minor offlcUla hold b. Ittrgc amount, Tho old abufie of 
fanalng out die revcnuea of Tllliiees reappe&red ; in one case a Dutf hmaa 
farmed thp JnmllAi of a villa^f*, ftiiil made It. of prtnraej much heavipr. 
EindreBUm^p 2 ; 228, aote c. Oilier casfB of this evil practice, in nhlch 
CblLie«. Europcani. creo govemmcnl oflluLaLit appeur aa lajL ranuvr«« u« 
glYfn by S. van Devetll*T, LS., 2 ; fl44. 
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begged to be freed from the imp03^tio^s that the regent 
vaa laying upon them ; the next year they reappeared 
with the same petition- tie could do nothing, and in apito 
cl ma.ny Etimilar representations the Dutch government in 
Jara. would do nothing. > Down to the time of itd H.Loli- 
tlon, in IftfiTj-ttia ayctPTT] pf Jtiiif] graDtsio- lieo oF salaries 
lemaiited it great source oi oppresBLOn ; the best European 
officiEils protested against it, and there was one case even 
iti which a native Jiivfineac regent denounced it Cor its 
abuses, and refused to be a party to it.^ 

At (he flame time it is possible to exaggerate the direct 
effect of these land grnnts; until within a short time 
before Bosch came to the head of the government they 
had been permitted, and even when they had been abol- 
ished in theory it was known that the practice they repre- 
sented continued to exist. 1 should say that the open 
recognition of them now by the government was impor- 
tant chiefly as an index: of its general spirit, its willing- 
ness to free itself from fill responsibility for the welfare 
of tbe natives so long as its treasury was filled. This 
spirit corrupted the essence of government \ it permeated 
in the most subtle way all parte of the European artd 
native administration, One most important manifestation 
of it was the parsimony showD in the scale of salaries 
paid to the native offleials. These salaries were not only 
insufficient to guarantee good service on the part of the 
BubordiDate native ofBcials; they were not sufhcient even 
to support life on the etandard to which natives of the 



i S. TEH DoTcnUr, LS., S r ISS ff. 

'See thfl deHcription of Uib cajse l>y Van HobTeUn '' Ilet bezoMigcn tw 
InlaudBOhff UmMen En aawaJia iJer btivQlltlng," TNI,, IS6T, 19: 1 : 387, 
vith ft geneJvl trrltlcLita of the B/ileni. 
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official class were used. The of&ciaU ae a matter of course 
made up the ileficit by exactioue imposed od the natiTes* 
and the governmeut, forced to recognize the neceseitj of 
such exactions, had no ability to hold them within bouu Js.* 
After the description thziL lia*f been giver; of the abuses of 
natiye rule, and after tbe exanipleg that have been given 
to show what Iibortiea even the European officials allowed 
themselves in the period of the culture aydtem, it will be 
necessary only to suggeBt the opprcsaions of the native 
ofBciak. Every demand of the European government 
increased as it passed through their hands. They multi- 
plied tenfold and more the demands which the govern- 
ment in theory allowed them to make on the labor services 
of the population,' A Dutch oflicial describes how they 
not only taxed the people for rice, but traded aa well in 
this chief food staple, growing fiit ofE the necesaitiea o£ 
the people in time of want, and irapoaing useless labors 
on them at the height of famine,* Another official, who 
was instrumental in bringing on the final reform, asserted 

L Whoa BBiid made bis journcj^ of indpc^ioQ, 1834, he found ihAt aJl 
the difiijlct head-mecx of Clicribon (geUing a salary of H. 26 a rucmth) used 
Improper rapani for inerensJng iJiPir incomes ; the govenimpiit wlnJcod at 
It, S, rnn Dovpntcr, LS,, 2 : 532, When Van DcFcnlcr pnbliahed hiacoU 
Icclbu (IBQj), Ibe sai&iy uf lbes& oMciala vtas aiill Sii many ca^es iJ, 26. 
The HpirEt at ih« ^rivpmtnent in thi^ period Tnn7 h^ illiiRtmted by tho fiet 
tha£, Id ono C6B& at lermtf lo stimulatf sugar culture, It. dUchargcd the reg- 
ular iialivt olQciiilfl and replaced Lbnin by Chineee — m^n vrho in fluch n 
pnitiUon nr>L))d be p«rfer^l blnodsuckpra. LS., 2 : 0-^5. See in general, nn 
the madeqaru^jcf thosnlarii^s, thi? rcporlof thereaLdpnt of Samnrnn^, IS&2, 
printed la TM., 1605, 3:1: 131-1^8 (" De belaating Ln bn-rfldleiiBlvn en 
luTidPBnten nj* Jets"). In ih« wtmeTolamn l» an eitrnrt fromn Bnuvlan 
Tietrdpcipcr, which eald thai a dEctrict hoad needed thjeii tlmea hk ealbry 
<fl.&))for hl&mipporl; ib., p, 2&2. 

■Alph^'D, Krunb. Gids, l&QT, 1:494. 

* Sec Ibe drtcHption In TN'I,, l&.^5, 17 : 3 : 70 fT- ; S, tbh De^enl^r. LR.. 
fl;ie£. The&fiSdtaatmMeDivuigaQTaQt ud unable lo coatiaL abuau. 
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that he had personal knowledge of twenty-three cases in 
fine month in which nutirea had beeo robbed of their 
baffaloes by the regentn^ The laud-tax, even the culture 
hervices, might be reasoniible in any ilirttrlct, and yet the 
natives might be brought to absolute destitution by the 
extortions of men of their own nice. 

Dutcb cfticiula took a gpeciid oath to protect the natives 
against their own chiefs, but even when they were zealous 
and intolligent, they could accomplish little in face of the 
Hglliah. apathy of the governuienl. According- to an offi- 
eiui report dating from the later period of the culture 
syetem,* the subordinate European (or half-hteed) offi- 
cials vied with each other at first in hunting out abuses 
on the part of native heads, partly from a sense of duty, 
partly from arrogance and a dislike of the native oflioialfl. 
The government had so many Gamplaints to investigate 
that it instructed its oiHicials to show less zeal ; they went 
to tho other oxtrome, and let complainants blL at their 
doors unheard until their resources were gone, or sent 
theifi Away with threats. It became provcrhiid that the 
govermrent would rather dismiss ten residents than one 
regent, and f^very eiccnse was sought to Dover up unpleas- 
ant occurreucea that might lead to trouble. The career 
of the author of Max Havelaan who, with all his faults, 
was an honest official, shows how discouraging were 
attempts to redress the wrougs of the common people-^ 
The apathy of the Dutcb g-ovemment was the mnre 

1 Dokkcr, MH.. 180. Sm cilh«T instocceH of oppreuloQ in 8. ¥«□ D«- 
*enWr. L9. . 2 : 64,1, 

^ Sou. ISG?. S Tftn Derenter. L.S.. ,S : 323. 

1 Dekk^^e atorj', toU In MH^, S27-2aS> 211 ft., may be misleading \a 
dPtAll, but the fncE remAins that he wja forced out of the Mrriea tor latAtA- 
lag on the punuhm^iii of the tUe^ icta of % nation refini. 
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aerioua, aa a just charge against a, native official could be 
proved only wilh great difficulty. Tlie oommon people 
were terror-etricken when it came to the point of testify- 
ing against their Hiiperiora, and the native officials were 
theraselvert all banJed together to support abuses.^ 

In tracing the effect of Dutch policy in the period of the. 
culture ay^tem-wii have reacbed the liint link in the chidn 
of institutions, *^^^'\ VJllitrP fT/^Tra,-.iTncn ^ This instltutioD, 
the lowest of all and the Ica^t known to the Eai-opeantH 
waa at the same time the moat important. It waa the 
nLadium t!truugh which all orders of E]ui'o^>oa;i and itntiv^ 
n ^ift^H leached the oommon lahorers. " We can exert 
influence on the Javanese in no other way than through 
iti" wrote a Dutch official,' Given the sligiit develop' 
ment of the upper adminiatration, which made subject 
iv each ufQcial, even uf the lower native tiuJersj a Inrge 
urea aod a numerous populalion, the village government 
became the moat important organ of adminititration ; on 
it depended directly millions ctf people who acaroely ever 
saw an official of any conBitlcri^bie rank. 

Of one effect of the culture system upon the iutenia.1 
orgauizatton of the village, it la piis^ihle to speak witli 
certuinty* because its traces are still apparent. The gov- 
ernment could carry out its purpose of clianging the 



iSeetheaceoHniln-'Een voon»eId,.,"TNl.,lg66, 17: a:B7, oTth* 
way in which iha mil™ cfficiala oecurfld posiiiona for thcit relfltly»t and 
buitt up - riiLgH." Au iaaiaDce la given oC & regent, ^ho SL-cured the 
cbange of n district head loiir tlmps in Alt yvatn, tinii! be finnlly got hU 
brother-iii-lnw inio bbo plaee. It wa* abaurd lor Moncj (1 : SSB) to tAlk 
ot tbe nntiive ofBcisli being kept bijQpaC by '' public opiubn." 

' Mem, of Van fiflvenhoven, l&IO, S. Tan Depenlpr, LS., 3 : 105, The 
propoaal of tbe rrsident of Cheribcjn, IB38 (tfr., 3 : 02), to diinicUh the 
power of TLll^gD t(ovenim«i;ta And U poflolblu to abolish them, wu ■ nild 
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direction and amoimt of production in Java only a« it 
reached the Unded population, and to reach tlmt cla^ it 
had to work tliruugli the village organization; it could 
not deal with individuaJ peEisants^ There whs a pressurd 
from bbove to maintain the cotumun^ syiiteiii of Luid 
tenure and to extend it at the eost of villagers whose lund 
had become individual and hereditary property. Tlie 
village strove to bring under its control all laud that it 
couid get to hatiafy th*i governiueut demand^- Claims to 
individual rights disuppeitred with the decrease in the 
individual interests and voluntary labor of the niitivBa. 
In spite of an abundance of free land the population 
ht'aped Itself up in the villageef, to divide the barJeua 
among more faiullies, and the land ehare of each family 
grew smaller and smaller. An investigation into the 
land tenures of the residency of Cherihon showed tlrnt the 
system of clearing right was once nearly univoraal there, 
and that reuiiiants of individual and hereditary property 
rights were to be found nearly everywhere, hut that the 
ayatem had been in large part destroyed by the inti-oduc- 
tion of the sugar and indigo cultures, and hnd given 
way to til© communal system, fn a number of villages 
natives testified that their forefathers had owned the rice- 
fields Bs privMte pn>^)erty, but ihey hud been converted 
into communal pro|>erty by command of the govern- 
ment. A later investigation (1878) in the same district 
showed that communal land tenure was retained most 
generally in the districts of the sugar culture. * 

I ComTPniiat buid taaqrn Id Java U net an abarigin&l luHlitutlon u 
nippoaed by Lnvdcye and olliers ; It r«pre«enla n modiCcMloa of mdi- 
rldoft] L«nara b^ gor«mment lnflu4?tic«H nn'I lienca reeeml^U'a the RuscLLti 
mir (ct. SimkbnttilflL-b) "Die F^ldi^oinelnfichnfi In UuBBland^^^ Jvna, 
l8Pej. WkHo thk, 1 tUjik, ouj be b«ld lo h*i absolutel)- ccruOa aince tha 
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Dutch Eacal policy affected uot only the native bad 
tenure, the naturtil baab of village insLitutions, but the 
villftge government as well, that Baud had called* "tte 
pulladiumof peace in Java/* The head-men of the vO- 
lage governmenta got a gittab increase in power with the 
growth oif fiscal demands; their knowledge of local con- 
ditions made them Indiapensable both tc European and 
Qative oE&ciala, and made them fiuul arbiters in appoi-- 
bioniug taxes and tia^ks. They shared also in the 
percentages and premiums aet by the government to 
atimulate zeal in the coUecUon of revenue' On the 
vrholot however, »>■> *iUfi-ip> [^^p^n] pff^n^a to have been 
the laat-ia^Jiio hie rarcEyof officials who represented the 
intereata of the Dutch treasury and gained by his con- 



p[ibli[:aLLDn at Lhe &iDplc evidence la tbe Eijidrwuci^* oiyaiv poiola in tba 
rise of conmiun*! tflnure are aiill obwure, Tli© Innd-iflT worked wilh the 
CLtlCLire Byoiera to bring about tbe ctangc ; die flacal dcmaada oi tlte gov- 
eruniGnt, expreaai-d eitlii^r in tAX. or culUreA. y*stv the motive force. 
II1I& ploca ta un^iired to tJi» dUcusKLrin in detail of a qiiesrioa wlii4?]i 
belongs in the ^ncral blntory of [nElitutii^nB, For tho statfrnentQ In tbe 
l£it eea Van ^ocm. 1 : 14£l ^ Gc1i?ke« '^ Jlcaabc«UiUf,'' Ind. Oida, 1879, 
3iU0; VcVx, *'Hel cultuarwet," Gida, 18«0» l:aiS"-2yO; Van Gorlfom, 
" Itegellnfi dot landrcQtr,*' Oids, 1371), 9 ; 60. Furcher detaJU and refer- 
ences In Pieraon. H4 ff. TLe govt^mment ahowed no rtBpect wlialeser for 
properly ripliis uf tho nalivM, when Ihoy slood in the tcjlj of a reorgflni- 
iilion that wc-iitd be auiud lo a oiipjily ol ciport producta. The uiUab- 
^ARU of one vlUagP wiria niade L<j plaul tiidl^fo on tbe lanAs of Aiiolhri, 
leet Ibe home populatbn should Bpftra ila toJid. Wearly eveir YiJlaeB in 
Cberlboo hwl ind cnciur^ in Ujh Und of ftoolber villa^o, when Vuo Gor- 
kom wrote ; old Inbnbtunu uiHtlftcd th^L thb ivod the resull i>f Ibe iudifto 
oultunj. When a villago had no land fit (or indigo, piocei wero iLeatgned 
lo U ebcwJierv, and tbuw wer« kept lat«r. See tjtamplcfi in Eiudrf> 
siEin^t £ -. iifi, T2, IM, 2CH), B1J1. fifi. The pertiifitBUCH uf couiUiULal iami 
(«DuTO and Cbo scatt^iin^ of the landii of n villuge are great biiidraaces lo 
produeUon and &d ministration aL Lhe present day- 

i Baud to Hoveroor Gfoeral, 1840. S. van Deventer, LS-, 3 : ft*. 

'CI. fi. vu DeveDtG^?:7Sl (coffee); TfiO ^Jand-Ux). 
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nectioii with the admi [list ratio d. The village head-men 
WQTB oa the other side of tlie cleft between Dutch and 
uatiTe interests, and ttie increased power and emolumentH 
that the system gave them did not recompense them for 
the precnrious poaition in which they wore put by being 
identified with the producing cloos^ If tbo village did 
notr supply all that was demaLided of it, the head-miin 
waa punished for its failure.' 

In the liberal period that preceded the introduction of 
the eultore system the principle was accepted that the 
rillagea should have perfect freedom in the choice of 
their heads, and that elections could be nullified by the 
resident only for speciiic reasons, and with the approval 
of the Governor GeneraL After about 1840 deposition 
became the common punishment for head-men who were 
not Buccesaful in extorting what the government desired. 
The right to a free election tccame nothing but a form, and 
men became village heada because they seemed fit tools 
to their Dutch superiors, or because they were willing to 



1 InS- T&n D«T^iit«r, t : 4L9, taUtUtiul icconnt is etven of th« noa- 
l3Qr of bead-men panhbeii la one roaidency in tbe period 1333-1310 i tha 
%u[¥a fiir tbe dUferecit yean obow a conaiant IncreaM], Od, 154, 222, 2^1, 
376. Van Soeiit, & -. 197, says Uial tTio culTwre syRipm wm miirUiUfld by 
a ^itemntlo *' icrretir,'^ by all lands of puDldbmvnlfi, The; nui^d from 
nlmple vreal aad coufincmeRt in ibe Blocka u Iciog u a forLnisbt lo 
faeatliLgH bnd barbaroiu KaAi6rn tortiirea. Men Wfre briuud for n day 
19 the croea vilh tbe fB<;G tnmod lovrard the sud, trcre dir^gcd at tho 
tftila of bonea, were kepi dll oight ia wator> and aa Forth. Pjeriou (Uida 
a AiibJ^et for ^ni hanior In Uie report of a reflldenc who, after speaking 
of tbo binding of men to bamboos ia ihe aaiii Bi.yi thai *^ In apito of these 
QXpodlent-i ^* ihe oppoaitiou to iht ajatoia grew no leaa^ Baud Forbade 
the nse of ihe rod for Uie punUhmeut of vUln^e phiefa wlthoui judicial 
eanccioni but tLe problbltEon, tbou^ repeats latar, vriu hdvqt obaarved, 
The uae of beatbga to Increase pruductloa vaa aboliabod by Van da PoLtc 
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pay for the plaoo and the proraiae of profit it hold out 
lo an unflcrupuloud tuakmaater. A ^'tnidd in villain 
^ff cei a ^' arose. I quote from the report of the Inspector 
of Cultures* Van der Poel, 1850.1 »iin tliis way are 
chosen to be village heads alJ kiads of men, who, for ilia 
most pait supported by the authority of the Stite, are in 
a poaition, it ia true, to have orders executed, but who 
on the least occasion become unaervioeable* since, not 
belonging to the class of men who a-ra boiii tm purpose, 
as it werCj to *5nter the viUagt; government in Java, they 
have no moral infiueDce. A great deal U overlooked so 
long as a village head eimply paya good attention to the 
European cultures, and as it happens not infrequently 
that a Tillage's share ia the cultures far ejcceeda the 
streng'th of the inhahitants, but neverthele»ia the uork 
turns out well and satisfies the European officials, it may 
easily be conceived that the heada of such tillages get 
power beyond the others- Now this favor denotes, not 
money rewards, presents, or honors, but simply u rcprc' 
htmsible overlooking of irregularities, for it has often 
happened that the village heads, having embe^led half 
or two-thirda of the land-tax (300 or 400 gulden), are 
simply relieved of their functions, only to be reinstatod 
under another namo after two or three years/' 

Another report,' baaed od this of Vau der Poera, 
said that three-fourths of the traditional class of village 
heada had 



ippeaj 



was 



by 



1 S. vail UcTPDWr, LS., 3 : a»3 H. 

^5, van Dereiitct. LS.» 3 ; Bijlape D„ p, 327. Compwo "Ilh (beM 
Bccoanv that given by an ^I'diflclal In TNL, 1873, a : I ; 134. Hb thought 
thm the loner elaeacd fafed bctler urnior the nev heads^ bat loat En ihbt 
thfl iaembi>ra t>t tlic gid " paldnrclmP' familieB Atra wt As&Idvl theui Uid 
iTould Dot betp iibem la Umeof ased. 
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people of the lowest class, who had suEered every punkb- 
menb but death- The people had given up the attempt 
to securti good heada, finding it better to yield and get 
a share o£ the mouey used for buying votes^ 

It is impossible to describe the exitct effects of the culture 
system upon the relations of head-men to villagcr3) and 
of villagers to each other; they will never be known, for 
ibey were not known to the Duti;h at the time. The 
government in the Netherlands wanted money, and 
sent word to Jura to furnish products, to furnish more 
products. The impulse was transmitted through the 
dlfCerent officials until at la^jt It reached the native who 
produced the producta, bub beyond a certain point the 
Dutch could not follow or control it. They could repeat 
the shock, and more violently, if they were kept waiting 
for the desired reaction* but they could not determine its 
impact upon the individual natives. It is probable, from 
what ia known of the nature of village governments, that 
the cases of injustice and oppresalon in the workings of 
the culture system that were brought to the notice of the 
Dutch and put on record were as nothing compared with 
tyrannies and extortions by petty officials, by the com- 
paratively well-to-do, by village cliques, wrought intiido 
thfi.Yillages and never known to the outside world- "Th^ 
litUs_jaaa never makes open coinpUiot," said a native 
witness at an investigation in 1850, when askec] why the 
gross abuses discovered had not sooner been brought to 
the attention of tho government. The native bore hla 
sufft^rings in ailence, and it was mainly by unconscious 
manifestations of his distress, by famine and peetDence, 
by 'Highly from the laud, that the government came in time 
to realize the faults of the »yst«^m. 
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Tlie veil that overhung the workings of the village 

government was lifted from time to time by some zealous 
ofBciali und the pictura presented seems always to have 
been the same — ^■orrur*^'"" '^^"^ nfKiH.^h ,ij-%pi-,i>miQp Xhe 
head-man uaed his power so fiir aa he darod for hia own 
intctebtJd ; he shared it whea he had to, but only mth the 
rich. The burden of taxes and servicer fell mainly on 
the poorer classes ; the rewards ior producta furnished 
went mainly to those with political influence, who had 
done no work. The villager who did Dot meet the 
dem&uds of hi5 petty government was sold out; even hia 
wife and children i^ould be taken from him to work in 
the house of the village tyrant and lt?ave him tortured 
with jeeiooay and driven to crime. ^ 

^ It Mtms unatteaaarj lo describe la detail the &basca auifcrcd imd«r 
Ihn TillagB i^ofemiDenlf. MiLterfal for & descrlpdan wQL be fonad espe- 
cial] j IP tbe third Tol Lime ai S, ^an D«Teiil«r t-S, (78, 106, 25Bff., Waff., 
28i% eic-)< Qtt aJBo Vit&lia, " Miabmiken h\ de adm inialraUe op JaTa«'* 
TNL, IBSl, 13:2:2*0 fT.; vid *' Etui./wrboeld van do ti«KJliennJDg , . . " 
TNI., le&G, 17:2:80. 
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rpHE mam object in view in the instituiion of the cul- 
-^ ture eyatem was attained by it, and a net profit was 
sent each year to the borne government that soon exceeded 
the anticJpatiotm even of the fuautler. The exact amount 
of the surplus will never be known, fur some of the Htatis- 
tica were falsi&ad and 6ome are Laeking, but there in &a e^iti- 
mate by the beet authority on finance in the NetherUnds, 
N, G. PieraoHi covering the moat important part of the 
period of operation of the ayatem, that can be accepted as 
a close approximation to the truth, The estimate makes 
the net profit of the system 22,333^02jjulden a year from 
1840 to 187-4, a total proSToTT^^ouGilJlOfl^OCUJ- gulden.' 
Over four-fifths of the total came from one crop, coffee, 

> PlfifBon, Kp., 148. For crHTctam of the Ggnifta pnTjllBliEd by ite goT- 
emmenl as repreaeniinglheproBtaof the flaltijw ajrslem, we Piccardt, CS.. 
1^1 , "Do &iinaci^\c reaulUkien ran 'a Gouvemfliceutfi L&udbouw an UnjidDU'* 
TNI,, l^^. Ih^V :2 : 1-T ; *' fiver de Gniivemempnia ptptrculLUiirop Java," 
TKl,, iea!d, ^4 :S !33£^ ff. ; K^es, U«rvonnii:g, lad. Gida, 18Bo, 1 : 710, 
TJie flgiirei given bj different AUthora vnry widely, ftccordinp io tbo period 
cbo^ieu AQd tbe nay ^n which govemmtfat BE^liatlcfi are Jutmprei^. 
C, Tb, DoTBut*r, ^' Eon (Mireaahuld/^ Gids. 189«. a : 2f»a, bases on tHe 
pndoDB aludlea of Da Waal and K, P. tad den Berg &n «atim&Le thai die 
mctuftl imnilus of ^ovcnimenc rbvcnuti f'^rthe pcrLod 1831-1 Bfkl uraBfl.4t)6t- 
000.000. Tbe iDdian anrpluB ennbled ILg Putcb to dlrnioiih Ibe Ibterett 
chv^ on their debt by two-fifths nod to apcnU Lundreda of mlUimu on 
rallroadi. Picc&idtH C^., 164. Pluc^nll Ebo«i Lbai ihK Dutch Wbiu cu- 
couraged to run Into debt hy Ute profile from th« Eastcra de[j«DdenGiea, 
lb.. 105, 
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wad of the remaining cultures, bringing in fl. 142,000,000,] 
fiugar alone gave fl. 115,000.000. It U appjirent tliat 
system failed aa a system even in respect to the one point 
of net surplus. It could introduce cultures, but could not 
maiutaiu them unless they wera ao well suited to the nat-' 
ural conditions of the country and the noeda of the market 
that the advantagea of land aod climnte overcame the dia* 
advantages of forced lalxir and goveinment management. 
The government actually lost on manj crops for a number 
of years.* And its greatest auceess, the coffee culture, waai 
so profitable, not beeaube of good management on its owa- 
part or good cultivation on the part of the native, butj 
because of the change of the price of coEfee in Europe, foi 
which it was in no way reapoiifHible-" 

It has Iwen jisaerted that this large siirpllis revenue was 
reolly-fl bucden on the European consumer of the imported 
products, rather thaii on the natives cf the Ind_ies.* Thi 
aasertion does not deserve aerious consider at ion. 1 have 
shown already that the goverument revenues were obtained 



1 I havfl already Hpoken of the lorees of thp nativea. The gow^rameni 
made thDm bear the brunt oi (ailuKS^ but lost iiBelf in tbe adTnuccH mad« 
for Mred aud labor, In tbe iiiveiiLment of cnpiUl in fEtctorlee, eto. Moat of' 
the nrmor niltai¥« were aourcea of losa to r^hH gnTemJTieul ah ndl ma Ui 
[he n&tivpB, 

* IiL ia4S Uic goveruinctkt mid coff« for fI.l3.3A a pifaol (1S3 lb.). 1q| 
lB5fl lor I1.3?,04; deducting l^ enpenfien, jjroQt whs f\.^.l\ as ogainatl 
fl. 37.75. Woordenboet, 1 ! JW. Wlih tha fcmount of coflte *old anna- 
ally a Jlllfisrenci; of one cent a pound iniide » difference of ovcrfl. l,00nH0O0 
in Tovpune. jThurlow'a Report, p. 371,) Wtb jiIiowa lIjuL thv coflee 
crop [loo]iu&d both in quantity and in quality while it wm niatiMg nnch 
bri^e addltiouB to the rBTcimo. " Phasca der bcatrLjdJng vaa betkoIoniaU 
Btel9.'l," Da Glda. I8a». 1 ; 113. 

■Tbe (Engllflh) EconoinlfllT Oct. 13, 1861, p. 1127; Money, Jmt*,^ 
1:4&-Ci0, In denying thb I do not. oC couise, preLrnd that dlfEcrcaii^ 
and protecUT? dailM d[d not hun the Duicb coummeT. 
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^^ibB..exp&ns£-Df -incalculable ezertionj^ and Hardships oa« 
t^B p^t nf t^hfi fiub j ftE L |iHoplp^ It \v'oiild not be necessary 
to touet on ttiie point sigain if Bupporters of the culture 
system had not ao peralateiitly urged in its behnlf the 
statement that Java really increoaecl in prosperity during 
the operation of the ayatent. and if there were not in this 
stfttement a kernel of trubli likely tu lead the student 
astray. 

The question to be resolved is a. double firp ; Prgt, ujreihpr 
Java became more pri>sperous i[i the period 1S30-1860; 
^econdjjyh ether the prosperity can be traced to the action 
of the culture system. Taking the second question first, 
it should be uduilUed that the goveiumeut cultures did 
pjiL-Work hardship in tbt^ inLsa of every individual who 
wg^tsubject to thera. When some of the oppressive fea- 
tures of the system had been reformed, and when it wiw 
applied to parts of Java especially suited to the caltivation 
of the products that the government demandedi iiAtivBs 
inighi gain rather than lose by it.' Pierson has shown 
thftt in Htiiiie pwrts of Java the culture aystem worked like 
m ordinary money tax, as the cultivators hired laborers to 
^form the aervieea for them, and in eomo casee received 
mere from the government than tbey paid in wagea*^ 
While it would be idle to deny that the culture system 
worked occasional benefits, I have already shown that it 



1 Th1> fi«enis to tmve lieen the cue \n wme of the ea^leni residenclca 
under tbe »(ormcd bu^f culture- Stfe VltaliSj Ml^bruikeii, p. *iSi^ 'rhin 
evidence is the more raliuible bct^us'' VitnLh waa n bilt«r {ippDneat of the 
ayiicm in geiieralf And it is coLtlrmed fioiii a n&Uve source (FiriJr-. 
2:306, &f2n«k[; culture AC rviCM were nrkt npprp.qflLveifiF^re). Th« evidence 
of HaBHJmftQ (N'ota, 1846, fi, vui DcTmter, L&., 3:3^] la uot bo cou- 
uliuivo aa to condltiuoA ia RedlrL 
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tt^ aa oppre3aiy fl_ui its geueral application; and even in th© 
cases in which natives gained by a culture, there was 
always the danger that aome chance would reverse its 
fortunea and mako the culture a aeriouB respODsibility 
ratlier Lban a. resource for the goverament.' Making 
every allowauce for caaes in which natives g*iued by tlie 
culture ByBtem, leaving out of accouot every objection 
that can be urged t^jainst the theory of the system, the 
action of the Dutch government in abolishing it secmft 
amply justified by the known evils that it worked in the 
economical and political organization- 
Granting, however, that the culture ayatem was bad, 
Java may still have grown more prosperous in the period 
during which it wa8 maintained. As has been ghown in 
an earlier chapter, the proportion of arable laud occupied 
by government cultures was not more than about <me- 
tweotieth of tlie whole. The burdens of the cultui^ea may 
h^Lve been ^hift^^d to some extent on natives who were uot 
directly subject to them, and these natives may yet have 
mtuntained or improved their economic position. If we 
accept the growth of population aa a rough criterion of 
welfare^ the culture system seems to have had tittle influ* 
ence, one way or the other, on the increase in numbers. 
The population eontinued to grow, as every OHeutal popu- 
lation will grow when peace ia aaeured by a European 
governtnent, and when new land lies ready for occupation, 
A Datch official wrote about 1800, **Ie nearly every part 
of this beautiful island whole atretches of fertile land lie 

I W^alJaf e, Malay Areh. , a&L, cilw the irtablUnlfl of MpnJido as great 
gaJnem from tlie culture sy&tein, Tfaej vren brougbt Dp la the debate on 
Lbo Duteb badgei In l8Eti sh aufTi-iiiLg aerer^ly frT>iii ibe declloe or the 
coftea cnltUK, and (he govprnment was forced lo appropriate money fo» 
(b«ir nliet (Do Loater^ Haiadleidijig, 880.) 
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waste and iallow for luck of populatioii/' Raffles a^d 
that iDaeven-eigliLhsoF Java the soil was entirely neglected 
or only half cultivated, while the i>eople lived off the 
remaicmg eighth.* The land lay waste through the fault 
(ii the native political organization. Under such coodi- 
tiona a traveller'a statement in reference to one of the East 
India islands held true in regard to Java also ; children 
ww^jregaidedasa source (if income rather than of eipenae, 
and the necessity of fiupjx>rtmg a family was no obstacle 
to early marriage, ^ The population therefore contioued 
to gi'ow during the period of the culture system as it had 
grown before under the government of the Dutch, and at 
about the same rate,' 

I WltHB on BericlK, Jane*- ^V^-» 13 - fl7 ; Bafflei, Bl«t., 1:11*; Dirk 
van Hogeodorp. Schcts, I7(r0, Glndr., 2 Bij].« LL., 1£4. 

'A. 9, Bickmore, "Travela Iq tho Kajt ludlaji ArcMpelago," RT-, 
ISfl^H p, £78. It Ik manK^tly unrnlr to compiire the growth of popnlt 
lloA in J&va iad CeyloUf tts hua been doiKi to ahovr the benefit of tho col- 
lure Hyalem. TTie soil of Cfjlna la poor in coaiparboQ v\lh tlat oi StkYK 
Bee Sir SjitbueI W. BaJtpr, " Eight Years* Wanderings in Ceylon," Phila., 
iSBO, Boya rccogQLVca tho flitraordiDiiry fortilitj of Java u the tDoln 
ttuon nby tbe Jaraaeso could bear up under the culture ajsiem. 
JiTO, Its. 

' BLeeker found that tbo popalntion incr«a«od in the period IT^lSSO 
from Lliree and a ball oiilhoD to euven milliop^ wMle In a period ul equal 
length underthecuUureiyBten]. lenlO^lS^ri, li increaBfHl from Eeven mflljon 
to fcuiteen milLion. ^' Nicii*o bLjdrn.gen tot do kotinb der bcrolkings- 
■Ulisliek von Jam^*' Bijd. TLV.. 18fl&, 3 ; 4 ; 4Jj3. Other Ublra by ihe 
Bnme author shoiv that the cuUore ayptem bitd little eflcct on the more- 
ineat of Ibo papulation obb whole. ExceptmrLfi to the nonnAl growth can 
be found both before and during the ctiUure ayalctn. In tUe period of 
the great JsTS vnr. 1621-1830, th* Increow ww only I.B2%ayeftr: 184^- 
1850, in a period ot i^pidi^mice (piLrtly duo to the ociion oF the ayslem), 
the annual Increase waA but ,021'^^ id.. "Over dfl bevolkin^a toenamc 
op JavR,"TVl.. lBfl3, I :lr 1«1. Leolerq, -^ Java et le By9t*me oolcnlol 
du Hotlaiid^B," Revue des Deux M on d?a> November, 1807. Ii4il8&««ayi 
that there are '* numercua prool*** of tho couDeciioo o! the syatem with 
the growth of popalotSoni bai ^tu nothing to sub»tanii>irA hLi afiaer- 
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If we seek to know more than the mere nambei' of the 
people iii Java at tliEFereot times, and ask what was the 
economic stiitiia of mdividuals, whether the atsFidard of 
living rose or fell, we find atatiaticians ready to answer 
our questiore. Statistical matenal ia, however^ noton- 
oualy mialeadiag even in a modern state, and it is still 
less satisfactory aa a basis of argument when it applies 
to a half meJiaival aocieEny such as that of Java. So far 
as it can be tnii<t.t*d j j, ^fth (^ yra j^ ^ ]^ ^ ^ ] i ^le ni ilie_coridjtiuxi-af 
the individual^ uatjve about tbe middle of the nineteenth 
century, but it tells ua absolutely nothing about th&£hare 
of^tfee^c ul turo sj'stem in infiaencing this decline.^ 

Leaving aside the question of the general condition of 
Java, itp ia not neceBsary to rely uiJnn sUtiatics to trace 
the effects of the culture Hystem. Tbe forced services 
proved to be an intolerable burden in many parts of the 



ilcin, Plervoa, R?., 16, bvlieveo ihal tho cocTiutvui&l Laitd teuure. luduced 
Id pari by the gotfemm^nt cullutVB, gave a.Ti un^hrklcflomB aUmulua [-□ tli? 
moltlpbcatlon of namhcTa. 1 have seen no other roBflon&blo auggrslian 
w Ut bo? UiD ajBtem could bave fartbeTed Uie iDcrease of paople aubJtCL 
to II. Vui S^GSi, KS.j 2 : tl^, gi7«B etrlLUng eiamplea of lu liiflaeoce ia 
tbo other dlrecibn. and WalUcfl, Malajr Arcb,, 284, tmcojiMiouftly Mggesta 
bbai Ui« forced cuUures caiued tbe slow Increase In M^rjado. MateriHl 
for t detaJled study of Uie growtli of populaUon in difft»iit locsJJlke can 
bfl found ic BleelcBf's irtlclcB m TCI. for IBCB aiid Bijd. TLV,^ 1607 »ud 
ldG9, but Llie Inierpreutlon vi ihia mRterJal in mnnectton nitb tlie >ilBli»- 
UO* of culture* would require an wriendcd monograph. 

1 Ste eapoctally th(j MatSatical articlra by W. Bo«b, TNI,, I8fi7, 
19 : 1 : 306 tl; 19 : a 1 348 ff . ; Da EconoroSst, IROO, ^43 ff. : 'HSl. . iSflfi. 
3:l:267fL; iBflB. 2:1:511!. TtiiB last wm writton Iti replj to an article 
bj Pleraon, Dc Ecod-, 16fl7. 31C, who iBMrlcd that prosperity increaned 
under tbe culture AyBl«m, Lbuui^h nut nt'ceartnrily bei^auae of It BoBfh 
mttf^mpu ia proT« ImpoTerkfam^nt of the nausea b^ lh» p«r oapLlA Rtatla- 
tiOB of tAX?« and of Iho ccnaurnpticn of rice, Halt, plece-fiooda, ttc. Boacb 
gives al lea^t enoogli (acu U> dlaprovA abioluLely Money's fli4iuimenti, 

Java, 1 : soa H 
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nl<mJv Despite all goverument restrictions, a movement 
of populi^tiaa be^^in from the diGtricU in whioh tLe system 
bad been introduced to g^jvcrumoiit landa not subject to 
it^^a^d to the Uada held by private individuals. Populous 
regions lost an much an oce-lialf or two-thirds of Llieir 
Lahabilants through emigration. Tli<? resJdeney of J»para 
lost in the first half of the year IS^l alone over two thou- 
sand people* who were oflcapingfrom the burden of forced 
gfirsiaes. Some villages came to have no other inhabit- 
antb ihaii the head-men.^ Those who remained at home 
suffered from recurrent famines and pestlli^neeSt due to 
the diminished food supply. TJie natives were not left 
time or land enough to raise their food, and were not 
given wages enough to buy it. That the government 
mi^ht have the fields earlier for sugar caue. the cultiva- 
tors were Forced to plant the kinds of rice that matured 
earlier, but gave q smaller crop of poorer quality, Man^ 
wBtie_fqrj^d- -t(* subsist on wild roots and herbs, — and to 
remedy matters the ^vonunent proposed to make nee 
too a forced culture. In the famine of 1841*-1850 over a 
third of a million people died hi central Java^ in one of 
the richest parts of the earth, which now niaintaius a 
population tha-t has doubled iu numbers.' 



' Sumioftry i" ^ati Soeat. KS- » 3 : 204 ff, 

■ T refer tgiln ut Va.n Soesi, KS., J: 2ni}-22Z, far a Rtimniary b^rnint 
o! the fADilues. One would hnrdly eifject u govemment officiAj lo knttvr 
the cliffereDce betTrecn kioda of rice , oryta tnticn tetUTna a crap of re- 
fold, bni npeiLii eight or uUir ino7iih»< tu rip*ir» wMle itrysa prtppjtT rlppn*i 
in five or 9a. months, ind r^iuniG only IB-fold. Scb^uer, ^' Mark «n deb^Df^* 
l&e. "reaaLnil8t''d»ctibfrsJnTyi, 1873. 2, 1 : I30,tbe fninmeBDl IS&S 
and IB42. o( nlt[cli lio wu an eyp-Vk[iDcui, Ttuiile lived fcr mnnths od 
Ibe rcoU of gadortiij, a plant of the yiLm faoily, whit-h la paioonoua if not 
property ptTpared ; butter dro^e toB^j to eat ihe lool before ii was fit 
lor food- 
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It Ih icmarkablQ that ao Aimed, revolts -ftgRtn«f -tti«^ 
s ^l^em flTBrjKJCU iTed. From time to Lime the natives in 
one place or anotber protected against the exactiona of 
the government, but they had no ability to organise an 
oppositioQ, and simply fared the worse for their shovr 
of reaistance. As the Governor General cheerfully re- 
marked in 1831,^ ^'The habit of subjection and obedienue, 
so especially peculiar to the Javanoao, makes many things 
pcJBsiblo in their country -which elsewhere Vkould have to 
contend rtitL great difficulties." 

Of all thtise events practiciilly Dothing was known at the 
time in the Netherlands, No goTernment industry was 
ever so free from the supervision of the general public, or 
BO unchecked by the public criticiam that keeps govern- 
ments in the right track, as was the culture eystem. The 
miuifitei' of the colonies was the only man in the Nether* 
landfl who could know the real state of affairs in the East, 
and he was responsible to the king alone, determining tha 
colonial policy without thought of popular or parliamen- 
tary opposition, When Ra^cs was looking forward to the 
transfer of Java to Dutoli rule, he wrote a friend that he 
hoped the Javanese would be as happy under the Dutch 
as under the Englif*)i, if not happier. "I say happier 
because Java will, in importance, be more to Holland 



1 Baud's Heport, S. van De^-enttr. LR , K : 077. He referwd ta a rJftEiig 
of «u^r cultivaiota In SiJcxaAmyOy aud said alec, ^U am compelled to 
dotibl vheUicr the •Hnlsana vt itie chj Ub« Lo be foni«d to «ork alnii}at 
cODTinHQiviy Id the gay^mmpnl CHt^blinhmentfl for Ihb ilinn ib^y GAn 
earn frons private persftne/^ but thought tn increBae in pay was qui^HtJoa- 
able poliq> ^'froni a financial sLaLidpolDL." Tlii^re watt a mlng alu in 
PBAocroeait at lEiIh T-loie ; tb., 2 : G83. Far dtsarlprlon of laur riflings. 8«e 
ib., B : ISl, and Pi«nion, RP , 132-127 (Cberibon, 1 830) ; '' Hoe de realdent 
van Tagal hot kuluutfltelael op de Uea Loudt."TM, lSfll,23 -2 : 164- 
ITD (Ta^l aagar cnliare, 1840 or 1S61J. 
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tliau filie could ever be to EujTland/' ^ His idea that Java 
would receive more eSicietit uttoation Ivova the sii^all 
country proved a delusion. The Dutoii fuudamenUl law 
of 1815 did not recoguiKfi tlie principle of Lbe respooei- 
bility of ministers to the legislative TxhI y ; the States 
General itself wsis chosen under the j-eBtriclions of a nar- 
row suffrLLge and hud very limited powura. The Dutch 
had no chance to interest theioselves in their colouiea 
becaiiae tile coJiHtitution expicHsIj conferred upon the 
king the ftxeluMive right nf control in the State's traiis.- 
ntariijfl ilepMiidfeneies. ^ The merabtra of the Dntclt Chatn- 
hers acquiesc-od in this arrangement appiirently without 
thought of resifitaiieo ; more than once aftt-r 1815 Ibey 
emphasized the fact tliat it was ijot their bnsuieas to 
mf^ddle in coloui^il affalra. The royal speeches made at 
the optiaing of the States General, and to he foTind in Da 
Waars collection, contain often iibBolnt^^ly no refereneo 
to colonial affaira ; in the period after 1830, when the 
great changes of the culture system were in progress, the 
dry stfttemeut " complete quiet prevailed " was the usual 
amount of information given Lbe legislators. It was not 
until 1819 that the couslitutional provisions regarding 
the Dutch budget itself were carried into effect, and then 
the "ordinary " parts of the budget were diacueaed and 
revised only at ten year intervals.^ A member of the 



1 Memoir, Leciar to Minio, Jiity 2, IB14, p. 228. The lelter a nisdalt4 

In Egcrtiin'ri "Hnfliva." 

» Art. aOrpftd iw followa, "De Koobg h&>(t Uj ultfllaiting Lgt oppef- 
bflAluui' over de vulk plant iii^D to be£Ut[iig>TJi v&n bei Rljk in UkiJere 
wereldrtK'ku ; '^ amemtH-t nt the consiidiMoTial convention ttfllred whether 
ttis included legiBlnrive power, tba prfifliJlti^^ oEtii^er eud yw, and iherft 
waa no furOier dS^oasion. De ^'a&l, NI8G,. 1 : 23, 27, 
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States General complained, ia 1828, that when be and his 
fellows asked about the colonial budget, thoy were told 
that the government itself did not know itis details, and 
kft its revision largely to the Indian ad m in Ljt ration ; they 
got only general htiLtements and vague promiaeH that gavtj 
them absolutely nu idea of the true Htate of affiiirs.^ Tbift 
very member became miniater of tlie ooloniee eoon after- 
ward but made no change of importance ; the colonial 
financea oame to the attention of the Dutch legblatuie 
only as the I'esulting' surplus or deceit appeared in the 
Dutch budget.* Hogeiidorp might well esclbiiin that the 
Dutch, unlike the EugUsli, had neither the desire to make 
kaown the facta about their Eastern posaesBiona, nor even 
the deaire to know them themselves-^ 

The lack of knowledge and interest on the part of 
Cliaiubero and people nas the more natural as the ho^ie 
government was itself in the dark. Vajulijjijio^h made 
secrecy a part of hia policy ; he justified it on the ground 
that he wished to preserve tke eyateiu from knowledge anil 
applioution by other natioDS, but he kept even tbe king 
ignorant or misinformed.* As Van Soest says, one man 
(Boseh) ruled tlie system up to 1840 ; after that tbe syetein 
ruled the men, Even the minister of the colonies had only 
a jva^ue a ii_d often perverted idea of conditions in Java,* 

1 speech of CUffaM, 1828, De Wnal, 1 : S33; hla apeech of lB2e {it., 
1 ! 201) mftkos much thoeatae complamt, 

•BeethBbud(i:nla]832.lB34; De Wul. 2 : 21-gfl. 

* Blidragen, 1S'2&. quuteil in De Wui, 1 : 11^. 

*S-ran DflTcnter. LS-, 3 i 612 ; 3;S4. Z%. Van Soert {KS., fl : SOD) 
Mys that Bq«cL " wound hiBi»IF around '* EEhk WiUiam 1 and faT« him 
n falne Idea of [he worklnei of the HyetEiu Men wtia faTored El were 
given royal audlencea ; ottien n^rc k^pt ann^' 

' In v\evr ot what I auid In ui earlier cbapter aa Ui tLe cb&racter uf 
official reporu at thia Ume, it la noi aurpriHlog to learn thai Individiuii 
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Practically no one outdde tlie colonial office Lad any 
knowledge or interest concerning colonial affairs. The 
few painplilets attacking the govern ni*:ijt"s policy, pub- 
lished in the Netherlflnda, were of no accouDl against the 
glowing finaneijil BtatementB that the goveramoDt could 
publtBh, The minister of the coloniea received the repcita 
of all ofticiala and edited them before they were laid 
before the king or made known to the public ; all un- 
pleivsant details wyre cut out that the ministerial policy 
might appear in tlie be^t light. J.iv^i was jejUously closed 
to the indivJduiU travellers it contained few EuroponnB 
who were not directly connected with public admini.stra- 
tion and suhjcut to its discipline, and strict press regulii- 
tlnna prevented the agitcitiDQ of any qiieNtionn Ibn-t could 
einltarrasd the govermneiLt. The reading jmblic in the 
Netherlands saw little that wae not meant for tbem; 
news "pour TEurope " was a stock phrase in the East 
for louched-up pictures that concealed the real condition 
of affairs.^ 

Restraint of the press by Uw wan miperflnous, as the 
administrative authority of the coloniiil government was 
enough to prevent the publication of anything unpleasant. 
No printing eatablishmeut could he started without special 

vfiTf^ mTicb IwttHr infomied by prlvnte l&tipra tban the inlnimieT by his 
d«ipikLclicfl. "■ W&ar t\ja woamcbligu beri^^a omtrenl d?ii loon^Ti-Dd \&,i\ 
Wed, liid, 16 zoekfiii ? " TM-, 1S&2. 14 : 1 : MO. From & coiapUiiit uJ lie 
Governor General in isrttt (S. van iJevenwr, LS., 3:76) H would sepm 
that th« Tikiuiiipr often trsatcd cobalol despatctcs as did tbc Engliah 
iDlDl8t«i« Id WaLpule'» t\mts, aud dJd aoL rejul tUeui al all. A ]>ukL ino- 
vincial offlcini ihowed tlint bis >up*jin™ had utrerly erroneoua aoilDM In 
nenrd to conditiona In Jan ; Sou of Van der Pwl, 1860. S. YWi Dcten- 
lor. LS.»S:27P. 

' 1>* Siuer«, ■* De TWliglng en altbreidmg der KedarUndert wr West- 
koEi van Bumatta,^' Acuterdam, IS60« 1 : xxv, c ; 2 ; 7T-7S. 
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pGrmUtiion, and aa a rule nothing could be printed without 
being submitted to a censor who struct out eA'erytliing on 
which a criticism of the goveniment could possibly be 
barad. The " Tijdschrift voor Nederlandeoh Indie " waa 
3anctioned in 183S only on condibLoa that it refruiued from 
touching on political questiona* nnd the reader who scana 
it* early volumes in search of information on Java will 
find only articles on auch subjects aa primitive O^ristiamty 
and polar expeditions. An official who contributed to this 
jonrnal the part or whole of any official document, witbooiL 
espreHs permission, was threatened with the penalties for 
embezzlement and breach of conEdence; collaborators of 
the journal who had been sendiDg it innocent articles on 
native customs were afraid LheretLftiir to be eonnected 
with it.i 

The be^innk^ofa parliamentAry oppoait^on in-colonUl 
affairs appears a little before 1S40, but it liad much more 
to do witli Dutch than with colonial polittca, nnd wae in no 
sense an attack upon the culture syfiteni. The home gov- 
ernment, in tinnnciflJ etiiiLts because of the recent sepai-a- 
tlon of Belgium, proposed to raise a loan on the strength 
of the colonial revenues, nud got the assent of the Cham- 
bers in 1836 to a loan of 140,000.000 florins^ secured by 
the tran&marino poaaest^lons. The amount was supposed 
to represent the repayment to the home government of a 
part of its colonial ei[>tnditureH in former years. Some 
curiosity WBS expressed as to the basis of the government's 
elaim against ita colonies, and figures were given to justify 
it? members were eaaily eatiafied, and in aome cases at 
least actually oppodod the publication of facts on the 

^ Vetb, "]>fi op«nbauh«id in kolooiale aajigoIegeuhed«a/' Do Gido, 
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colonira, a^ likely to lead to bad results,^ When the gov- 
erDinenU however, camB again to the Chambers in 1839 
for a loan on colonial account, it did not fiud them eo 
complaisant. The government wxa unpopular because of 
the uD9UCcessful iasue of the long struggle %vjth Belgium, 
and the finances were in a very bad condition. Van den 
BeHcli, then mioiater of colonies, tried to influence legis- 
lators by a secret and conRdential letter that he circulated, 
but the States General at least revolted at sucb political 
methods, anil the second Chamber rejected his proposal 
by a vote of 39 to 12-" 

Xbegroiring independence of the legislature was recog- 
nized in an amcudment to the colonial article in the 
constitution granted by the government the next year. 
According to its tenna the States General was to receive 
regular information on the income and expenditures of 
thd colonial possesBtons, and was to determine by Jew the 
iliipooftl of surplus revenue coming from the colonisa.' 
This may be regarded as marking some progress of the 
States General m its fight for power^ but it had practically 
no effect on the course of colonial polit?y. To determine 
how the net surplus should be spent in the Netherlands 
yvca Bomcthing absolutely distinct from determining how 



^ See th» report of thfl fifth nectioa of tbo Chambor. 1636, Do Wa*l, 

9i 141 Orlglnik] ten nfthe law, f^, 9 : 101; flnftl l«il, 2 : Ufl. I do not nl- 
teropt to (d'c *H Iho fiecal rfeUila. The govpmnienl did not acluiUlj borruw 
Uiei^ApElAl BDm, but required the Annual iniercAt p4y menu from the Indies. 

■ Dfl Waikl. 2 : STli. Boscb renlgned, was made & Chiliil and a TkliaExter 
of Slate. 

* De WanJ, 2 : 331. 30£. There yt^rt obioctiooA eveti to tbb ihTEount of 
pfttlianiBntAry power ever the rolonlcw; ii vns sa-Ld ihnt pariUmeiiury 
iDl^rfprenc? bod float England Xhe Uitiied StJLtdA, fljiJ Fr&noe Snu Pruning^ 
Sec the apeecbee of Beelnerta van Bloklandi De W&ol, £ ^ 3&3 ; of Vu 
Alpheu, &>., Ua. 
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the revenues should be raised in India, and bow much of 
them should be spent there. Kr> better proof could be 
given of tha backward political development of the Neth- 
erlaoda, elb q. Dutch author haa pointi:d out, than the fact 
bh^t this-n&w poweF was regarded as a re&l gojigssuoii.I 
It was HtiU iitjpoBsible for members of the Cliwrnber to 
obtain any full and accurate infortuatioa from the govero- 
ment as to tL« pi^lley pursued and the results in India; 
the minister of the colonies deprecated any ioterfcrence 
on the part of the States General, and refused to make it 
a party to hla deliberations.^ 

It is natural, therefore, though it saema astonishing to 
one who knows what was taking place at the time in Java, 
that in running through the long epeechea made in the 
States General, one scarcely ever finde an int^^lligent 
reference to the culture system or criticism of Its work- 
ings. The name appears in the debates, coupled some- 
times with the tertns *' force*.! eult^lw " and '* monopoly *' ; 
there is an occasional reference to complaints of European 
contractors and planters in Java; but practically all of 
the discussions referred to the conduct of the home gov- 
ernment and belonged rather to Dutch than to colonial 
politics. It was generally awumed that the increaaeil 
revenues from the East were due to the prosperity of the 
natives, and that the culture system was conferring on 
them all the benefits that its founder had promised.^ 

The one greiit fact known to tha Dutch people and to 
their representatives in the States General waa the net 
flurplaa that was turned Into the treasury every year. 



* BuljB, ■■Hct kr^lnnlail iiebat," Glds. 1870, 2:M7. 

* Compftn th« ipeech«B by Golaiein knd Bkud, 184&, De WjmU, 3:476, 
»1. • Ct. Do W*al. 2 : 12&, IW, 2M, 
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Arguments ag;&iuat the fiystem would have needad to be 
Gtrcngly ui'g"od and widely apn^ad to meet tliis argument 
for it, and in fiict there Wiia practicnily no opposition to 
the culture By^^tem in the NetherlHnc]^ before the revision 
of the Dutch constitution in 1848.^ The raemberH of the 
liberal party did not before that time oppose the govern- 
ment'e colonial policy ; they opposed the political system 
tiitti-Allow-ad the govormueut to hJiva a policy of nnj kind 
free from their kuowledge and control. It waa not iinLil 
the fundamental queatton of govnrnrNeiit by the liing or 
government by the pecp)e had been settled tliiit the 'de- 
taiU of government could form the subject of parliEinien- 
tary dieciiasion. 

The colonial question wjlh of minor importance in the 
agitation that resulted in the conetitiitional changes of^ 
1848^ andtbe chief results of the new constitution 
appeared in the field of Dutch politics. The Chambere 
of the States General were given more of a popular com- 
plexion, ministers wore declared responsible to thom> and 
the Second Chamber in especial receiverl a great extetiSTon 
in the rights of initiative and amendment. As regards 
colonial affairs the Chambers were not united in their 
deaircB. The great majority of the members desired to 
limit the almost nbgolute power that the king had had in 
colonial legislation, but many feared at the same time that 

■ Cf. MoTt^y, 1 ; SOO^ '* Ever; Dutohmau at lioice knons thnt the aur- 
plOB revtiaaa fram Jar& BBTes him from iwme peiTOiml contribution to the 
fiLtt.^, jLnd [he prosperii.^ ct llie oalonj ii thus gunrrloil from tlie unaulu 
bUh uppUcatloit of phiJanttiropical crotcbou, xnd ol ninetMrtb csntury 
Me*a . , ," This wu not » Lnie ot Ibc period when he urotv u of tbs 
eiidier period. 

■ I ha^e eoen aotliirg Vj conflrro the PtJilcnifnt of Van S(W*l fKft-, 
S : 106) t^Kt nothing did ao mncli to Kwaken a,jiA keep alive the movomcal 
rnroacwlllcidaDHl iTTiainn oa thed«lnB for u bonfut colcmial giiT^nimeDt 
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the Chambers migbt be tempted to undue loterferenca 
with the eitUbing arrangements that had proved ao profit-^ 
able. The legislature dam und ^ tiw-tight to awffoiMe 
itfifilLwith^the kiog in colonial govemment, but it wauted 
Uttle more than thia formal concessioD ; it had but the 
vaguest idea of how it should uaa it« right, aod in all 
probability the conBervaLive element would have rejected 
part of the royal concessiooa if it could have foreseen the 
use that was to be made of them in the coming yeare.^ 

The point on which most agreed was settled, that & 
colonial constitution, defining the objects and methods of 
goTerumeut, should ba established ''by law" that is. by 
the conourreDt action of king and Chambers, iDStead of 
by the Ving alone as previooBly. Further than this, the 
Chambers ^ere given specific rights of legislation over 
colonial currency and finance, and a vague right to legis- 
late on other matters " as the necessity might appear/* 

It is apparent that the im|>ortaiit constitutional change 
of 1848 found the Diitcli altogether- iiupi>ftpftred for a 
reform In colonial policy and administration. The de^ 
bates of the time showed a general ignorance of the most 
impoitunt facts concerning the condition and needs of 
the Eastern dependencies. Pew speakere touched on 
the colonial affairs* these only in a desultory way. and 
with a vagueness of utterance that showed them to be 
groping in the dark. It was chEiracteriatic that the de- 
bate on the colonial provisions of the now confjtitution 
centred in the question whether the Council of State 
should be continued or abolished, — a matter of the very 
slightest importance from the standpoint of the following 

iBalji. "Kol-debaVno Gld», 1870, 2:8*8 ; Waal, NISG-, 8:8; Da 
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period.' Though the new conetitmion provided that the 
king should make annually a cirouraBtaatial report on 
colonial affairs tro the States General the reports appeared 
long after the events to which they referred, they were 
ill informed and dry-^ Many ruembers of the Seeood 
Chamber still imuriahed the fear that the Stutea General 
would busy itself too much with colonial affairst and were 
grateful to a government that would pay money into the 
treasury and not tell how it got il,* A liberal ministry 
came into power after the constitutional revision of 1848, 
but it found enough at home to occupy all its energies* in 
the reform of electoral laws, of provincial and ccrniraunal 
organization^ of poor relief and taxation. The colonial 
question remained in the background, and no one thought 
whether the colonial minister and hia associates repre- 
sented the colonial ideals of the liberal party. .Xho 
ni'ty really as yet had no colonial £>olicy. If any 
OC6 ^loke of ljlif*ral rolcnial pDli*^y, aa rurely happened, 
he had in mind some specific question, like the abolition 
of slavery, or had a vague idea of some sort of enlightened 
despotism. There wa« an iudistinct feeling, perhaps, tlmt 
fiometbing should be done for the colonies, but there were 
no clear plana &9 yet. Th e reform of th » "^^Iflni^J flyp*^f*'n 
did not foll ftiT '^'if'*^ ag a dirP.pj. ttnt^ iTTinHifttfl "«"^' "f 



>Ba!>^ **Kd1. debaC Gi^» 18T0, 2r3<0. Ue nays Ibai only f>oo man 
among all fSloei lot Oldhiita) sketched ihe r^al Hues of tiie (freat colonial 
que^lion. Velh, OpenboarUeid, Gidfl. 184*. 2 ;80, 

1 *■ Waar zljri naurncliLlj^ betlgLvu omtiuaL ilea tocalaud vui Neil. Liil, 
Us sroekan ? " TM.. 1852, IJ : 1 : 120. The report on the jrear IMO wm 
xai at ton&rd the end at 19S1. 

* Tborbeck«» In his apeecli of Deceuiber, 1852h nid that moBt mombfiFA 
oltlie Second Cliaoiiwrfltiil had ihUfe»r, Golut*la, " SoloniftlepolHlf^k," 
GLdB, 1870, 2:Sfil. 
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the coDBtitiitional re^yiwi^M ; the dlffereiica from th« 



former periorl was at first scurcely perceptible.^ 

The year ^^ftjorms, ue^'ertheks^, a "irTiJ"g [^^"t : it 
marked at least the beginning of oppoitunity to reform 
the colonial policj" through parliament rtr}' channels if not 
the beginning of actual reforjii. A new cIj^ss of men 
entered tlje Seeoiid Cliainber, liljerals fti.-hooled in the doc* 
trines of the clHRsiGal political economy and opposed to 
monopoly and compulsion, in closer touch with the people 
and with bi-oadcr BympQtliio6 than hud hacn the case be- 
fore. They could make their influence felt through the 
[»owerH that the pubLIclty of debates and the rlglitH of 
initiative and nniendment conferred upon them- Early 
in 1848, uninfluenced by the revolutionary movement in 
Eumpe, the Governor General granted the "Tijdschnft 
voor Ned erlandach Indie " mate freedom in thejmbUofttLon 
of official documente, and thnt journal gave the public more 
information about the Eastern dependencies in the four 
years following this cUtc than it had been able to give in 
nil the decade preuedingJ The editor of the " Tijdschrift," 
who had spent the past ten yenra as a pi-encher at BataAnn, 
was involved in a poUtieal demonsti-atjon there and found 
it advisable to return to the Nethedandfl, He was elected 
to the Secoud Clianiben and disclosed to hia fellow-mem- 
hi*TH a stale of iiffaiis in Java of which they had not 
dreamed before. Wiiile he was not at this time, as he be- 



1 Buii». '' K61. dobjib," Oidft. 1370. 2 ; S46 ft , Btf&afori, '* Dertlg jiuen 
■lit IDEA geacMoilenLa/' CwMix, IBUJi. 3 r iStO. Comrpnieiit xmnmArinBof the 
parllHuieitUry bintory of t\if pcnml tLte to lio found in ■' TIUl'^r(> G^nA- 
rale'* of Lkriflae a(lJ [tatDbaud, \ L ^Clt:k|k U. by M^Ui> -. En RUler, " Eene 
HftlTft Ei*Bw," I : Chap, JII, Ijy tit^H.^oma 

•VeLb, OpBoUM-rheld, Gid^ IBiH, ti : 105. Ill; TNI.. 185fl, 14: 
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came later, an opponent of tlie culture system tlirongh and 
through^ he was well informed on tlie eviU of Us opera- 
tion. His knowledge, boUneds, and eloquence secured 
him a hearing if they did not aecure him votes ; he per- 
formed. as no other man could have done, the work of pre- 
l^iring thfc Chambei-a for a reform, thrmgli his Htand[JiJLnt 
was too advanced for gtoAt iiiflutiiice in praoticiil polities.^ 
Another influence that led to a crystaltizatioo of oplniuii 
on the colonial policy was the fmmiug oLXk^ M£g£ii£iiif;M~ 
Seclement in 1864* according to tlio constitution of 184^. 
The liberal tendencies in the Netherlfinda were strong 
enough to assure for thenieelves a decided iufluence in 
confitmcting the prininjiles on whirh the oolniitHl govern- 
ment was to be carried on. The Begt^eri/iffs Rc^leTnent 
establifihed, among other objects of Dutch rule, greater 
freedom of the pn?sa, the abolition of slavery', the further- 
iBg of the education of the natives, the lease of wjiate 
lunds to European pluutarH, iintl a proper rcgulution uf tlie 
native services and land-tax,* As regards the cultui'fi. 
system^ the colonial eonstitutiou gave a true exprcKfiioii of 
the stato of feeling at the time, a mixture of ideas in 
which the deaii^e to further the ttacal interc3tti of the home 
government struggled with the desire to extend the 
chances of European jilanters in Java and to protect the 
natives against oppression.* 

J See the nhjCimry of Van Flo^vfll kn De Econ., IB70. 1 :27fi9, ; Bnlji. 
^'Kol. dabat," Dv Gida, 1370, 3 t 350 ff. ; Golletolo, KV,, OLda. ISTft, 

' I qitol* the mfmt Imporlari prortilonfl from Ifie Muaujary in Vetli, 
Java. £ ! 435?. The cobnlnl conatitutioa is a dw-oment covering twe&ty- 
dre dcLAVo pa^rn v printed \a the " 1t?gceHh(>aaluiuiA)L" 

* Bulja. GLds, 1870, 11 -. 352, taJla It ft HUin^ ?£pre«alon of th& half- 
libenUiflm, '■ lailhfut aa far u>. the puisi' '' C^ffronjo tot nan dt itfitrt)^ tlui 
liupiMd legfsUton ai the (law. 
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ohange m the spirit of the froverntnent Tvae ehovm by the 
partial i-cfyrui in 1852 of tlie patar lax, which bad l>een 
fanned uut to tbe Chinese, aud hikd been a fruitful soiuce 
of oj)pre£9!siuu. The iutruduiiLiun of the coloniul constitu- 
tioii of 1854 set a new standard for tbe goveriimaal_lfl, 
India, and forced a more liberLil pd-icy th^r^, tJM>u^b 
jtfl ppftpt[pii', j,fMiilta f^^li balow LLlo im LmipatiQns of tlig 
refo jiimwfl.^ — " 

Tbe credit for bringing home to the mufis of the people 
the need of a refoinnauLl of makii^g' it, as it wjl^, the pulit- 
ical question of prime importance during agreat partof the 
sixties, belongs to considerable measure to aa iutereetiB^ 
figure in the liistory of Dutch literatui«»_tidi>tJiii'd Uou wea 
^Dekkfi f. His book, ^^lin TlilXSljJfll ^^ ^^^^ Coffee Auc- 
tions of the Duteh TradiLig Company,''^ publifihed under 
the pseudonym of Miiltatnli, lias often been compared to 
"Uncle Tom*s Cabin'* iu the influence that it exercised. 
^Dekker had served the government in the East Indies for 
anomber of years in various capaciliea ; in 1853 he was 
made assistant resident of Lebak in Java. IJe found that 
native oirtcials oppressed the people, practically with tlie 
connivance of their Dutch supeiiors, and his complaints 
and dsiuartda for justice ^ere met with an apathy th&t 
oauBCd him to revolt. Ho had the temper of a tuan of let- 
ters rather than of a politician ; in a ft^w weeks he had made 
his ol^cial position unteuuble, aud rettirut^ to tlie Netlier- 



■ Th« rpgiikUnni* tor (lie ]i>uie of wtiPia laud to EuroptAUS, 1866 fl.^ 

ffpro DO liedgDil srlih reatrlrUona that they ]l*4 little pmctlcal importance 

^Thc otij^ijiul Aiw pubLJdUed En Amsterdam [d tW uuder Lhc title, 

Bchappi], dnor MullntuliJ' An EngliBb tnuislaliua by Baron Alphonse 
KtholjB wiu pubtialicd at EdiiiburRh Jn iBdBn kuJ cL^ruclerialic sdcctioaa 
u« prinlpd In WameT'i Library, B : 45]3-4&e0^ 
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Innds to appeal to the people aguinat the governmentp Id 
the form of a story of which Max H&veluar, an ofiicial Id 
Java, ia the hero, he deaoribed his own experiences, ejE- 
posing the faults of the oolanml policy and the vices d 
the a draiuisl ration. The book 19 not free from errors of 
fact, for Dekker idealized the Javanese and condemned 
the Dutch irithout discrimination 1 It iH-fantastic in its 
composition and style, and partly merits Wallace's deacrip- 
tion, *^ a JedJ QUfl - and long-winded story," It certainly 
lacks the direetneHs ittid furc*j ol '* Uncle Tom'a Cabin." ' 
The author himself waa not impeccable. When he had 
completed armngemcnte for the pTiblicatioo of the bock, 
he considered negotiatione with the gOTernment for its 
suppression ; the terms that he proposed were that he 
should l>e giyen the offipe of resident in Java to get money 
to pay his dubta, thut a handsome advance ubould be made 
to him, that the years lost from aervice should be counted 
for hie pension, and that he should be decorated with the 
order of the Dutch Lion!' Spite of all faulta of atyle 
and author, however, there were a force and earnestnesH 
in the book that commanded jttteution and justified the 

^ I quote a ciiticlain r>f iba boot trota & litorarj itandp<iiQt ty Rejmeu- 
Un, '>Ua«crLialnbo11&ni)KlH," Rev.deadeui MoDde«,lSfi2, t]0:SOS. -'SI 
bQUS ftpiciiC L jugor Max Eavelnar tamuie un roman ordinaire, doqb en 
parknons &vec etiviSrlt^ tsl ptiit-Stre o'en pulerioiu poua pu du tout. 
L'lcticn presque nulled raal conduiie et mAlIocrement lui^fETSBatit, ne 
trhtac de chnpltre en cliapiLn- unite ties DDnvGraatlonfl satiA vivnciiA el d« 
deacriptionH coBiyle (I'lnft^nleur." . - - The pmiae of the editor oE aUter 
edition fit Mar HnvdiUT, Vfldmiiflr, Lt cenalrlj eiira^flgant. Not eyery 
one, liowcrcr, ^lll agt>;e wHh Key-nipulen, and no one who reade the book 
irill deny lIiiU ilie aullicrr hnd ftij mrq abilUj in Eome llucft 

^ KeymRiiLen. p. 7tl€. 1 hute verlfletl tills *ery Atrang? traitMcUnn from 
Bokker'a letters, ihougli it dnos not appear from tliorn thai he aotuallT 
attempted to cBjr> it Into pfTect. See Metr- DeuTre» Dekker, " Brie^en 
\tc Muliatull," Amsrerdam, 1890 : letlen for tSfiO, pp. 120, 140. 
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author's introductory Btatemeat, " I shall be read/* From 
digresaioEs and extravagances of wliich the writer was 
himself conacious, he returned alwuys to the main poiut. 
"The book is motlej^ — there ia no regularity ia it — 
straining- after effect — the style U bad — the auibur la 
inexperienced — no talent — no method — Good, good, 
all good ! Hut — the Javanese is maltreated! "i 

It may be un exaggeration to call Multatuli the Indian 
Luther, posting hie thesea, and to eay of his book that 
it Mtruck the whole coLintry with horror, that it wjia likia 
H thunder clap in a clear sky.* Tt was only one atuonj a 
number of fuetors tending to strengthen the demand for 
colonial reform at home. It came in a critical moment, 
however, and intenai&ed forces that might have worked 
sniely but would have worked more slowly without it. A 
Dutch reviewer deprecated the tone and ninnner of the t}ook 
while recogniiiDg its claim to attention.* He thought that 
the romantic color of the story would hurt its influence witb 
the seriouB -minded ; instead of proving anything it would 
only raise questions, and people would not believe that tbo 
state of affairs could be so bad as pictured* The very merit 
of the book was that it did mise questions ; It interested 
people, bo\vfiECi-ill-lt Laformod Iham^ .aad it forced tba 
.ooloojol quesUou before the Chambers. It brought a new 
note, too, into the colonial strife ; it disregarded abstract 
questions of policy and based itself on broad grounds of 



> Muc HHTclaar, p. 255. Th« brolcen BErtf^ncps are In iha Oflglnil, 
■Keypftpulen, B05; Mux Havdnor, Dutch ed-, p,6 (VoBraacr)i EDglbh 
ed,, p. rii (Nahiiys, qiiotirifi a member of the Dutcb Chamber), tn lti« 
TWU 1687. 16; 1 : 11*7^200. there la a review at D^Hk&rW lile from «ib 
" Nieuva Rotterdam Acbe (.'ouraat," yriih a orJUclam aUocd to ihow that 
hii iaflasDcc baa teen eEo^erated. 
■ Da Ecooomiit, 1B60, Bljbliid, 2U B. 
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hmnanity, Dekker took sides Deither with the oonBerva- 

tives for forced labor, nor with the liberals for free labor j 
be bad but one refrain — the Javanese is given over to 
tbs opprijsBioEi o£ bia chiefs and they abuse Lim in the 
nAtne of the king.' 

The colonial question came to the front in tba Dntcli 
Cliaml>6rt4 Bbuut 18g^^ and held a leading ^iljiee in their 
delibe rations during the decade. It gave rise to bitter 
personal and party feelingi cauBod a number of miniatOL-iul 
oriseSi. and occasiouetl the setUemeot of some important 
principles ia Dutch constitutionaL practice. It was the 
misfortune, indeed, of the Dutch dependencies at ibis 
period that the questions of the greHt»*t pr&ctioal impor- 
tance to tbem were judged at home largely by their bear- 
ings on party and conatitutionai politics.^ By ISTO the 
liberals had won the victory, and .the culture system had 
beeB-jioiidtmneil lo make a place for the modern system 
of free labor. The narrative of the steps by whieh thia 
result was accomplished is in brief as follows z^- — 

The decade opcoed with a niiuistry in power representing 
the moderate conaervati res and upholding the principles 
uf the culture system. The budget of the ininiatet of 

*Tb« UniUd Sut^s codrqI at BaUvIi. ucrilwd ibe lack of coafldenc« 
uid BtagDBtLon ol trodo in l&dB to *' tba lengthy dJAciiBstoaB In tho Datcfa 
ParlbmeuC by tnembera wbo kao^ ttotblng of ludJA, tnd by olhcn vrbtr 
, . . 0tUI i;onsid?r tbetr [ndian poBaesaions a sort of mining specuUllon, 
«tO- ; lite nearly oqii^ divlHion of poUtic&l p:Lnicfi In Holland on cDlont&l 
lEalrs ; iLe frequeut ctLanges of cobluel and cfjtujequeDL THCillaiing \fa\kj 
as r*gttrdsNt'lh*>rlflinf» India." V. S. CommeTcial kelationa, ISHS, p.4afi. 

' ThLa sketch of the parti nmontivry hiatoTf of Ibc period Ib bucd mainly 
on tbe following nVUburlUet: GeertaenjA, in Rhter. " Eane UaUe Eeaw." 
I, Chap, III ■ Beflulon, '* Dcrtig jbtoti ml onzt gescbledenia," De Glda, 
]g06, 3:501 S.i [Brouvi^tJ " Kolonink kamvrkttaV (K, ie6S, l:Si0ff.j 
Bolji, " Ect kolonlul deUC,*^ ih^ 1871), S ; SSS fl. 
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the colouiea was rejected by the Secend Chamber, but 
without cleciBive iudicatioQ that & break id the former 
policy wa^a demanded ; and the minititry as it waa reor- 
ganizfld stion afttrwmd tcuA for ita watchword "liberal 
in Netherland, conservative in India." The fall of this 
mioiatry led to tlie recftll to power of Thorbecke, who had 
been the aoul of the liberal oppeaition. Thnt this marked 
a victory of liberal principles in colonial as well aa domes- 
tic affairs was clearly shown by the rejection of Thor- 
becike's fii^t nominee to tlie pDrtfoliii of the ctolonies, and 
the substitution for him of Van dec Putte^ who had been 
picked out by public opinion as the man to carry through 
the colonial reforms, and who kept his place oven when 
such difference of opinion arose between him and Thor- 
iiecke as forced the latter to resign. For three years Van 
der Putte maintained his powei< in the face of an oppoei- 
tion that was united only in it^ resistance to change ; it 
includett all cautious Bpirits who prized the millions 
coming to the Dutch treasury from Java and feared that 
any interference with the culture system would imperil 
the surplus. The coiiservattves had no me.isures of thmr 
own to propose la place of the reforms that Van der Putte 
urged I when they defeated o Uw of Lis for the opening 
of Java to the enterprise of individual Europeans and 
forced him to retire, they kept the power for themselves 
only by refraining from a positive polii^y of nay kind. la 
some features the government of the conservatives wan 
marked by reactionary measures iti India ; in general it 
was a period of stagnation. All the influence of the king 
was thrown in favor of this ministry, and it endeavored 
to maintain itself, in spite of some tactical mistakes* by 
appealing to the dynastic feeling In the country. With 
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tte campaign ccy of, "No faction, hiirriih for Orange ! " 
it won a slight majority in an appeal to the people- The 
conservative majority waa, however, not harmonious and 
disappeared in 1868 ; tto retoni of the liberals to power 
in that year (settled finally not only the great conatitu- 
tional queiition whether niidiSters were to he royal or pir- 
Uamentarj, — it eettled aUo the question of colonial policy. 
The so-called agrarian law, passed in 18T0, may be taken 
as the end of the struggle. In contrast with the spirit of 
previous legisUtioo this law Lad for ita direct aima the 
safeguarding cd Dative rights and the encour&gtfmijnt of 
the enterprise of individual Europeans ; government cul- 
tures might still exist, but in the face of this practical 
application of the principles enunciated in 18o4 theii' 
position was henceforth exceptional and insecure. It ia 
sigDificaat that in the long debate over this law no one 
among the conservatives dared meet the question of prin- 
ciple squarely, and oppose the law solely on the old 
ground that it was a departure from the culture system. 
The culture aystom lasted long after thig time, some rem- 
nants of it indeed are in existence yet, but from this date 
it was doomed to extinction. 

The growth and final victory of the movement in the 
Netherlands for a reform of the colonial system was re- 
jected in Java in a seriee of measures that did away 
with a number of abuses handed dowTi fi'Om the preceding 
period. The less important government cultures, those of 
tea, tobacco, indigo, pepper, and cinnamon, were given up 
between 1660 and 1865. Some of these had been the 
source of actual loss to the government, none had been 
the source of any considei'ablo prolit, and even tt»e con- 
servatives were ready to agree that these cultures were not 
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worth tto keeping. As coffee was g town oq waste land, the 
sugar culture waa henceforth the only oae occupying arable 
land of the natives. The natives were to seme extent pre- 
pared for a Bystem of free Labor contracts by tlie al>olitiQn 
o£ the vexatious paesport regulations restricting the free 
movement of laborers, and b^^ a Beriaua attempt to protect 
them against exccBsive demiinds on their servicer by tbv 
^verument or by native officials. The right of contr^ict 
for labor with n whole village waa tiiken away. The pre- 
miums or percentagtH on governujent cnltui'Cft, foi-raejly 
paid to ofQcials, were ab^lUhed, the paymeut of nntive 
officials ia land was restricted, and the viUi^ge heads were 
freed £rom the fear of degrading punishments* As abuse:) 
disappeared, the necessity for concealing ihem vanished 
also, and the important facta conceniing ccnilitions in 
Java were no longer jealously guarded as oilicial secrete. t 

Later chapters will show that muoU remained iaJavatobe 
reformed in the generation folloiving the fall of the culture 
system. Before treating this recent period it will be well to 
return again to the culture syHt^iii. to notice any other sya- 
temlike that applied by the Dutch, and to review brief! j the 
general faults that are inherent in every system of the kind. 

The closest parallel to the culture eyetem known to the 
writer is * b*'- ay f^f | p ^ j^f f n r n n rl m ii tiT r n n ii b i ii hi J ilif ri_ hy t^ r 

^ Vaa d«r Piitte opened the coloiiUI Jircbiv^B In t86C ; one reuoti that 
ThuHow gavo for mAklng hijs r«pon in 18^ W45 die oppoiturLity that h« 
flmt htd tben of Bccuiin^ accurals lE^fDruiatliJJi. B^irorU p> 339. S. tui 
I)eventef^4 Btjdiiig^ri, the moat iraportaiil sonzro of infornittUon about 
J&T& during tLs period oi the oalturc Bjatem. waa mada hy Qotamand of 
Van der FaiU. auJ whs compiled very liLurledly tEirougb fe»r Lhal a cdu- 
BQtvBtivc ministry might g€t powtr nod forbid iie pitbJicaiioD. Gida^ IS6S^ 
4: 117' I bftvc auuiinari^ed ifao reformH in Jarn, LB<30-1670> from tbe list 
in RegeerineaaJumimk, Kruoiclt. p. 596* ?., uid from tlie article by "Eea 
Ood-RttUdent,'' TNL, 1870, 9i^:4^Qft. 
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ajwt^ah p-nvprnmflut ia tLc FMlippmsa in 1789. It was 
applied at livet to tlie production oE tobacco, iodlgOt and 
silk, but waa later restricted to tobacco alone. On land fit 
for the cultivatrion of tobacco the natives were forced, oa 
penalty of severe corporal punishment, to grow that crop 
and to deliver the product to the government at an arbi- 
ti'ary and nominal price- The government sold the 
product in Europe, and got from this aoui^e a consider- 
nLle part of itfi revenue — fiscal reasons determined the 
introduction and maintenance of the system in the Philip- 
pines as in Java. The BjBtem resulted in the abuse of 
the natives, corruption of the officials, the diecourago- 
ment of private enterpriao, and such a deterioration in 
the quality of the product that tauch of it waa unsal- 
able at any ^rice. A report to the home govermuent in 
1871 from the director of the culture showed that the net 
gain from it was much lesa than had been supposed 
(*1. 360,000). and would vanish entirely if the government 
made the necessary expenditures on machinery, facbories, 
and wurehou.ses. paid the arrears due to native cultivators 
($l,600,000for the crops of 1869 and 1870), and paid cash 
in the future. It showed that the people of the rictiest 
districts of the islands had l>een reduced to utter misery 
by the culture ; thev were worse off than tbe slaves in 
Cuba, for these were fed by their masters* while the govern' 
ment would not allow the natives in the Philippinea the 
time ueceeairy to gain their food supply. The forced 
culture was liually abolished in 1882. ^ 

The Dutch have sometimes claimed that they were no 
worse than their English neighbors, aad that only " British 

■Jagor, "Fteben [n den Philippine m,'' Bi!rlJn, 1873, pp. 3£7.^0p 
FOr«miiD. *''Ilie FhUlppine IsUojIh," Loodoti, \S^2, p. 34U. 
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cant " could deny the existence of forced cultures in 
British India.. The claim ia jualificd by the facta to a 
certain extent. In tlte k^drgoftiid opium culLures in India. 
tlLCi:&itft¥« bean «Asea of oonipjilsiou of the natives hy U^e 
planters attended with as grave abuses as any that marked 
the application of the culture syetein in Java.' There is 
this easeutJal difference, however, that the Bi'itiah gov**rii- 
ment haa never made itself reapouaible for the evila by 
encouraging the system that gave rise to Uiem, and if it 
alBned it was by omission. Dilke drew the proper coulraat 
between the policies of the two governments when he said, 
"With our system there is some chance of right being 
done, 50 small is our self-interest in the wrong." The 
Britiah government faced the right way, whatever were it6 
weaknesses ; the Dutch government was in itself a wrong. 
The author of a recently published article on the policy 
of the Dutch in Java' expresses a doubt whether the 

> Bee Money, Javi, 1 : 143 ; tho review of Wiieliufl, hj Vno dor Lith, 
Otdfl, 18Sa, A: 194, FLiLft Stoble, ''An [ncLd&nC o( R«:kJ Lkfa in Bpngd.^' 
FortnlgliUr Reviflw, Iftft?, 48 1 329-341 — jiq Wtonifihins slor/ of what cui 
h&ppeii &7eTi la njodera India. Borii, p. 00, ujb tlmt iht government of 
lndi& " Is aot [nBiperlenced \a the mkur» By&Lem," but fidmEu tfan **i\U 
importaDl point/' tbe differeaca between competition and compuleEon, 
The [EngLiflh] EcaaafiiiBl, in a tevien af Moii«>'a book, OcL, 12, 1891^ 
p. 1127, suggeBlfd that lh& government might Apply t!ifl culfure syHt^m (o 
Ibe cultivation of cotton in India ho frLmat^HdviuicGcapUnLiocontncton, 
and alltTW the clvjl Mtvanla lo hel^ iLcni hi making urAUgomfntq with 
tbA □ftclv^a for labor; it rpj^tcd the idF^a that the goY^mment would 
compel the uatlroa to gro-rr cotton^ Dilkc, ^^OnAter fiiitsb," PblUL, 
1609, £: 166, oppi^Qcd t^ie bchtme of flovemmfcnt advanoe^ tq Lbe coffee 
pl&ntera of Ceylon, throngh Sear of jobbery and f«Ar th&c the goti^imeal 
would Donnlvo tX the appreseion of native iKborcn, I suspect that ia- 
«tuiCM of methods verj much Ulcfl Iboae of tho culture B>4t?ii) cauld be 
proved ■□ BritiBh Indira, but I urn cot awnrp thnt a goTemment lyatcm at 
thft kind ever exiBtcd tinder BriLiah nxTc, 

'G, K.AntOD,*'Neuere AgTbtpolltlkder Hollander uufJavft.^^&chmol' 
Ler'a J&hrbuch fUr GcAOtcgebnng, 1899,23:1337-1^1. 
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oppresBicn of the native popalatioa waa a necessary result 
of tho eyfitcni, and ia not rather to be ascribed to abuses 
iathe Application o£ apriiiciple than to the principle itself. 
To liis mind all depends on the character of the tstate that 
aaBUmes the office of planter. Under the preaenb Dutch 
government, of which he holds a high opinion, he helievea 
that the native population would fare better under "the 
jftternal deepotisni of a culture syetem freed of ita abuses,'' 
Aar "TiiHifr fhn fTfplfrJtJitirin cf-ttapitniiiUg Huw far can 
a aysbem of thU kind be freed from evil chiiracteriatiei^ ? 
The present writer believes that the abuses followed in the 
main aa a result of the priuoiplea of the ayetem, the prin- 
ciples of forced labor under government managemeut for 
government profit- Not that tlio examples cited to illus- 
trate the faults of tbe syatem would occur again in just 
the same form, for many of tliem are extreme. They were 
not things that hapjjened every day in every part of the 
island. But things of the same kind would happen 
again, wherever the system waa tried, and whatever state 
administered it. They would Imppen because they result 
not from vices peculiar to a race of men or a period of 
time, or even to a particular nrgani/.ation of society, but 
from the universal fmliuge of human nature and human 
organizationp Neither mankind nor government has be- 
come so much better in the laat fifty years that it can 
trust itself to undertake problems that have hitherto 
fthvays proved insoluble. If the Dutch government de- 
serves so much confidence to-day, it is because it baa 
given up the kind of functions that the culture system 
thruat upon it, and has confined itself to what a govern- 
meat can properly do. It might reintroduce the old 
system, and administer it for a time with aome auDceBS, 
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certainly with less abuse than was characteriatic of the 
former administration, but in the end the world would 
loae a good government and get only a poor planter by 
li^. change- It ia iift ^tf^i^le to di-aw tlie lin e betuaen 
evils i nherent in the eygtem itedF Mid abuBee La itg_ 
acimmUl^ra tlon^ bet^auae the two are vitally connected. 
This eriticiem does not apply to a aystem introduced 
and maintained with really benerolont motivea- I am 
perfectly ready to admit that the culture ayatem could 
h^ye been carried out a^^cording to the orig'iaal plu^nn 
of Van den Botwh bo aa to be a blesHiiig and not a cur«e 
tolb^people subject to itr There were dawa In the eco- 
noratc theory of the ayetem. but flaw^ that need have.l^d 
to no Gvil^ if the system had been a.|3pliGd in a apiidt-J^ 
h ^ in ?v aitj according with the high profeseians o Lit^ 
founder- The sufferings of the Javnneae seem in large 
^rFTcDiave had no direct connection with the culture 
aystem j tliey were teaulUi of a faulty poUtii^ ox^ifaiux^ 
tion. It would be bad faith to deny these facta. U is* 
however, of little importance to admit them. AjiQ^tjUrQ 
^\ -.t-iii iits^ilred with benevolence could accompliak £0Q^ 
rcfiulU. but it would be the most expenaive meana^pf. 
accomplishing them that can possibly be conceLved- It 
would wreck any government that could not draw on un- 
limited funds from some source outside the £cld of the 
system's operations. Even the most superficial acquotnt- 
aniie with tlie liiatory of the Dutch will teach the fact 
that they made moat of their money from cultures by %_ 
disproportion between burdens imposed and benefits ren- 
dered aueh as no good government can approve- What 
revenue they got without a disproportionate eacritioe of 
the natives could have been got as well by modem methods 
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of tJLvatior, as lUeir later history shows. There Is do 
more likelihood that modern governments will introdace 
»' benevolent '' culture systems in their dependenoies than 
thftt they vrill organize production on the methods that 
Swift described as existing in LapuU. They could not 
aJTotd the espense. 

ft ia out of fashion nowadays to draw moriLl lessons 
from history. We are told to regard the fucts and to 
let the motives go. Yet to the present writer the biggest 
fact in the history of the culture ayate ui ia tha mntjive tn 

It explains the siifTeringA of the n^ttivea undnr cultures* 
and it esplairia their sufferings inider the faulty political 
ajinuuiattatioa. So nowadays, when the culture system 
IB held up for imitation in otlier tropical countries, and 
>ve are told that it will both blesa the people and bcuetit 
th« treasury, the vital question U, Which cornea first in 
the miiid of the Eurofjeitn power — TOll^l fl '"-trnHsurj^ ? 
One must be sacrificed, — which will it be? __EgoLini^and 
ajXruiam lead to divergent resulta. If a moral lesson can 
be drawn from the history of the culture system, it is this : 
^hski Hylfi ^ ^nqas ^ pv& p g f an international kind, does not 
p^j Seeley was right not only when he said that it 
is "essentially barbaric that one community aliould be 
treated as the property of another, and the fruil^ of ita 
industry conHscnted not in return for benefits conferred, 
but by some absolute right, whether of conquest or other- 
wise"! He was right too when he aaid that such a relation 
is "too immoral to last/'^ The Dutch made money for a 
time, but they sacrificed their permanent ioterests in the 
process. They prevented the education of native laborers, 

■ *^ Expajulon of Engluid," Lond., Ififil, 06. 
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tbej^pcerented orgfOitiaflon by European planten, and 
the. leTooue that they got was no compensation. Jar the 
<;heck on Java^a productive power. They could get now 
a greater net surplus from Java than they ever got in the 
time of the culture system if they chose to raiae their 
demands and lower their returns as they used to do. 
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[NoTB. — For the pcrlad from IBTO to the presenl 1 h&T0 nukdB no 
&l.tejnpl to coier th« aourcca, compriBed 1u'g«ly In the Htlea of govern- 
Tuenl (Incu meni* ; I hai/Q used a receni coloniBl report and budg&l, for an 
in^EX of preaeijt conditlijua. and faavo relied for BCAtEatIc«l EafDnn&lloiL 
mably oti a copy □£ die colonial JaarcJifers, The Rcgeejing&aloiuiAk 
givPB a descrtplion □( the orgnnlzntion of govemment. containB Im- 
portant Una LQ full or In abstract, tod baa at>me ynluable siAtUticB. 
UuouoiDnLary material on Lnod and labor pollc; h furuiahed alao in tho 
pubttcaMoTiu of the IiiBlilut Colrjalol Internationa]. Standtrd referenpe 
books t.K Do Loutcr^a Handbiding and tho '^EDcyaLopo-dEa Tan Kodcr- 
landidj-lnditt," A. lAwrenco Lowell. *' Colonial Civil SerYlce/* N.V., 
1900, glTM a dptnll&d acconnt of th© way In vhlch Dutch colonial offlciala 
arQ edtiGated and aoleoicd. Cb^loj-Bert'i Java U an Interesting and 
AUggeatUe criticlaui^ written by one who b conversant witb ihu colonial 
prub]F<iD fn other cQuntrlett. and wbo baa atudied condUlODfl In Java on Lha 
Bpol, Except ilio littlo Tolumefl by Boya 4ni Jenks, wriilnga bj other 
LtaveLlorB are of flU^ht lEDfortaaca ha regarda topica covered here. Feri- 
udJcA] IlieraUiTe Jn this perloJ la volumlnoDS, xnA I Lave baaod my work 
in large part on that. For treatment of aome topics In the prceent flacol 
HyBlem, more eiti^ndi^d than eu1i«1 the purpcae of ibis bot^k, I refer to an 
e^iany by ma in ibo Piibiioatlnn^ of ths Araerlcan Economlo AnoelaLion, 
Auguat, 1900, third tttriai, VoL I, no, 3^ pp. 4«l-4GaO 

rriHE reluct»ace of the goTernment to give up the sye- 
-^ tem of forced cultures in Java can be explained in 
part hy thA pfttrnral in^nh ^* p\V p^ijH/^oi orgaiu2atiDaa..br 
the tendency of every government to continue in the line to 
vhich it Las become accuatoraei* A better reafion for the 
m^titeiiant:e of tbe ayatem is to be found m the rerenue 
ibat It iiuH jielded, bo long aa ttti^ conditiona of the world 
market have favored one or another of the many crops to 
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which the Bystem has been applied- But apart from these 
ccinsider&tioiiB there has bf^t^D imother argument conatantly 
urged in favor of maintaining forced cultures which haa 
h^d Ijnmense weight \n delaying the passage to a system 
of free cultivation. The argument w:l8 this, that under 
f laedma- thero- uTQuld be do eiiltlvatioii. of fixpott aiiiclgs 
^^Lftl^T"^ ^^^ ^^® native, left to hiraacU, would give up pro- 
dllfiing coffee and aug&r and would nuse nothiiig moi'o 
th&ii^ thdio*xl neeefl»flry foF liis own subsistence, and Uuit 
tUe j4ftv»pl« of Europe would hme nil the l>«ne(ila which 
the natural reaout-ueB of Java, if properly exploite<l, could 
confer upon them. 

The stren^h of this argument will be apparent from a 
brief reriew of some of the features of the great problem 
that has formed the etunibliiig-blix:k in so many schemes 
of Lropical colonization, t^m |irfi|^h -in nf Ift^mr 

The Germau economist, Jbsttebftr, began his volume on 
the prinoiplea of politioal economy by calling attention to 
the wants of man a^ hia specially human characteristic. 
Every m^n, even of the loweat races, ia flcpamted from 
brutes by wants of a purely material aharacter — the need 
of clotliing and of fire, the need of organization im|X)sed 
by a long period of infancy, that has done so mueh to 
creat€ the institution of marriage. ELosoher justly criti- 
ciaed the 6a3'ing of Senoca, that if you dusircd any ouQ to 
bfixich. you should not increase his riches but decrease hia 
wanta^ as a priuoiple that would subvert all civilization. 

Civili/ed peuplen owe their advancement to the £iiot 
thaL t\hsty- h^vn -Maa:4M£^o_mjny__thiiiga .and have b£&n 
vijliofi to. work to get them. The need of things, it 
has been said, ia the spring that keeps the clock-work 
of society going. The wants of a civilized man are ao 
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great that he can mitiafy them only by conataDt labor 
and by subordination to the strictest discipline. Society 
hae developed its present complex and delicate organiza- 
tion simply because no other organiaation wee eflfioient 
enough to provide men with the objects of their desires* 
WfcTitfi have come iirst, and meauM have then been devi^d 
to meet them. 

Now the characteristic of the native of tb€ tropics, that 
is of prime Importanca when he is regarded In hiB rela- 
tioaa to the outside civilized and commercial world* i*-tha^ 
PHI^lnwM rtf Infl g.-Bnha If we CAD believe the tradltionEd 
descriptions of tropical li fe, he may pick breakfast, dinner, 
and aupper from a tree that grows wild in his back yard, 
he may clothe himself with leaves stripped from another 
tree, and build his house by a day's labor on another. 
Humboldt was assured, in his American travels^ that 
the natives would never amoont to anything as long sa 
the banana tree existed, and it is said that in some of the 
West India islands the natives could not be got to work 
until the banana tree had been cut down. Nature is so 
bountiful that he relies almost entirely upon her, and the 
educating iuQuence of labor is lost to him. The charac- 
teristic proverb of hot countries is to the efTect that it is 
better to sleep than to wake, that it is better to lie down 
than to sit up, that it is better to be seated ttaii to stand, 
that it ia better to rest than to work, and that death la 
better than all.' 



■ Quoted by JE^ati B&rr^ Saiui-Venanl^ ' Dra colonlea mtxlbTiiea aous U 
taue LaTTid«," Farii, IS€2, ]22. Tt i& praverhlal la Jkva that the nalive 
never runa nhen he can Blond, nevei etiuidfl wbea be o%n dit^ md ttartt 
bits wben he can lie. Nederliurgb, " De onmoDdlghtrld vxn d«n Java&n 
l^n RaozleiL vin het grordbejit/' Tltft,, IBTS, 7 : 1 :SI. Bnir^ ShIuU 
V«aKQt qtXOUm tn>iu ihe repoiu ol lli« Fmuli lithnuluita ft Btrikjug 
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The native of the tropics finds in tlie "bounty of 
i^lire '^ so full a satisfaction of tiis wants that the trader 
or the employer has little hold upon liinL If he can, by 
workJDg for himaelf, satisfy all his needa. there is no 
reason why he should hind himself to work for others. 
Trader or employer must prove to him that he wants 
eomething before he can be argued into working to get 
it. The iirat steps in economic education are the hfiT4-, 
eat^ while the wants of a civilized man seem unLimited> 
it is moat diilQcuU to instU a hiugle new one in a savage- 
Traders ara often forced tc make gifts to create a desire 
for more, Newcorab gives in his political economy an 
instance that shows how cautious we must be in appl3r- 
ing soma of the principles of modern economic theory 
to uncivilized people. Tradera on the coast of South 
America, desiring to call out an increased supply of a 
native product, doubled the amount of goodw that they 
offered for it, and found that tbey got» instead of more, 
juBt half of what they had got before* A precise purallel, 
in the case of labor, not of goods, is furnished by the 
experience of employers of native laborers in Chihuahua, 
who were led by competition among themselves to raise 
wages from fifty cents to one dollar a day. "For genera- 
tions these people had fashioned their life on a three- 
dollar-a-week baaia; finding themselves with the three 
dollars in their pockets on Wednesday nighty nothing 
could induce them to work Thursday, Fride-y, or Satur- 
day." The only use that they could imagine for the sur- 

oxample of iht demoratiELug Infloence of the iropic* on unclTilified pcoplen 
ivh^D tttey jiTP BUdclpnly rflenspd from thG prvasura ic norW : iha inniial 
exporti from Sin Domingo, comparlDg nBl> with 1704-1700, ie\] from 
229.000,000 to 4,000.000 Lvre», ib., 61. Tlio tiporta ol Ibo two aecnj 
topubllca tm nofr Isi th&ii 9!^,[>00,000 a yft&r. 
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plus was gambling, and it became neceBfi&ry to put wages 
back to the old %uro to get the men to work aix dojs in 
the week,* In all the Wcat African colonics, saya Miss 
Kiiigaley, there is doI a single tiling Eiiropeanfl can sell to 
ibe natives that is of the nj^ture of h. true iieoeHsity.* 

It itf to a large extant the difficulty of Hading a basin 
of exchan|;e with uncivilised people^ of Coding something 
that they want to trade for their products or labor, and 
which they cannot produce themselves, that has led to 
the eatablishment and maintenance of slavery in the ti'op- 
ical regions of the world- It leads nowadays to the in- 
troduction of coolies, natives of countries where the 
pressure of population la so great that it is a strain to 
provide even the bare necessaries of life, and from which 
the natives are absolutely forced into the higher organ- 
ization. The importance of coolie hibor at the present 
time can be measured by the fact, ehown in Ireland'a 
MtatisticSi that in 1S96 over four-tiftha of the total trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Britiah tropical 
colonies were with colonies employing imported contract 
labor.' 



J Logan, "PflOMge Id Mexico," Quntoa'* SixUl Eoonomlfll, N.Y.» 
I8Ba» e : 102. 

it-Weet African Studies," L«iid,, 18W» p. S30. Tobacco \a moot 
Importout, then ths group of trade ftnlc-lcs. gunpowder, ehoa, and BplriU. 
next laJt, and below ih«a lour maplea coroe Manoheewr goods and ml>- 
ccllaniiM. Compare thg Ikt of [niporLa into the Congo State, fa WAatcn, 
"L'^Ut iud^pendoat du Cougu,*' BnuullM, 1699, p. -409; bli« total 
■moiinL ot EmportJ for nftllvo ronfiumptlon ts not S^OOO^OOO fnnt^a, r^f 
which flve-cighiba are clolb. TliQ faw Europ^na in tbe territory fmporttd 
a Dearly cqubt ^ajount. 

■ Popular Science Monililir, M ■ 4&T. Lagos and Bfrmnrli. in whlnh 
ft very deoBO popolaiLon aSorda n domi^fi^o labor flnpply* are included in 
the abore vritli colouicd voiploylng coUie labor, but do nut greatly ttSIcfil 
the loial. 
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Untrained in the proviilence that is made necessary in 
some parts of tlie world by the very iilternBtions of sea- 
flona, partly civilized peoples set a value much lower on 
goods to bo received or consumBd in the future than on 
the means of present enjoyment* Ja^i Baja that in the 
Philippines the oativea would help harvest the rice crop 
at first for a tenth sh^re in it, hut thut when tbey hud 
satislied their more pressbig neceBBitiea, they had little 
thought of securiag a store for the future, and tlie price 
of labor rose to a fifth, a third, or even a half of the crop, 
A aavage may see in &, trader a stock something that he 
covets, but if the labor refiuired to procure the means of 
purcbaae must be spread over any extended period of time, 
he will not have the heart for it; the trader may come 
again and again and find him each time wanting the ware 
but always without the means of paying for it. The 
trouble with the monkeys, says Kipling, is that they for- 
get- Half-civilized man is like the monlteya, — he forgets, 
and he must be taught to remember. 

The problem of establiahiug economic relations with 
partly civilized peoples would be a more difficult one if it 
were nob for this fact* that they set aa low a store on 
future labor as they do on future goods, and that for pres^ 
ent enjoyment they are williug to mate large promises of 
future return of labor. They enter into debt to their 
employer, and theti first are they bound and made service- 
able to the modem organization. It m by means of credit 
bondage that industrial undertakings have been estab- 
lished and axe now malnUiined through a great part of tha 
tropical and aemi-tropieal world. 

Without proper regulation the institution is liable to 
aerious abuse; it is the curse of some half-oiTilized peo- 
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pies aod is always attended with dangers when applied 
to tLoso poopks in contact with their industrial superiors. 
But WnlJace goes too far when he says ' of this debtor and 
creditor relation between natives and Eunjpeans^ that, 
while it extends trade for a time, ^it demoralizes the 
native, checks true civilization, and does not lead to any 
permanent increase in the wealth of the country, so that 
the European government of such a country must be car-l 
ried on at a loas**' The statement is not borne out by 
experieijc*^. On the other hand — I quote again from 
Wallace" — *■ there are c-ertain stages through which eooi* 
ety must paaa* in its onward march from barlartam to 
civilization. Now ono of tboae stages has always been 
some form or other of despotism, such as feudalism* or 
servitude, or a despotic paternal governmeiLt ; and we 
have every reason to believe that it is not possible for 
humanity to leap over this transition epoch* and pass at 
once from pure savagery to pure civilization,*' Wallace 
thought that the culture eystcm was the longed-for agent 
that would lead the nativea to a higher civilization, but 
in fact even at the timewhen he wrote that systefu wat* on 
the point of being given up, and the "despotism" that 
has talcen its place is one based on economic rather than 
political subjection. With all its possible dangers credit 
bondage has this inestimable merit, tliat it requires of 
the State only the regulation that is the State's proper 
function ; action is left to indiTiduals* and the power of 

^ «Ma]r7 ArchipeligQ^^' 103, 

' 7&.» 204. Couip*re Wflkefleld, " Vkw of UiB Art of CbloolMtion," 
Lond,, 1B49, 1T4 ; '^ Every t^oLon; thai bftH proap^rod, from tbe time ot 
Calombua down to this day - ^ . ti&s «n^oycd Ea aoroe meamirc wliat I 
bnrt lenaed combluatlon and goovLViCj at Iftbcr. Thej eujojed It bj 

IDBUIB Cf ■ODlfl kind d! ft1>VBI7/' 
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the State being thereby conserved suffices for auch ref- 
lation and repression &a may be neceaaarj.' 

Thifi boiidnge for debt exists in many different conn- 
ti-ies of the ^orld nt the present time^ as a means of hold- 
ing half -civilized peoples to labor. It m&y bo familiar to 
AmericiiD rci^dcra ^m an iTiiportniit part of tbo labor or^n^ 
ifiition of Mexico. After the abolition of the e^comieiida 
system, by which the Spanish hiid previously tried to solve 
the labor problem^ tlie Spanish employer '* managed to get 
the workmen into bia debt, and to procure the enactment 
of laws giving him the ri^ht to retain tbeni in his service 
until the debt was discharged ; then he furniebed bad sup- 
plies at the highest prices, so that the debt was never paid 
and the Indian remained a slave." ^ 

The institution of credit Iwndage was a common one in 
the Malay Arohipelago before the Dutch nrrived, as is 
shown by its persiatenco in the native organization, I 
have referred in the chapter on the native organization 
to the fact that one of the Dutch Governors General 



^ An lni«Tef)i.lQg rocognltlon of this truism of polUicul Kieiicv, u 1 
thick it ma.y be eallod, can ba found in a report datiag Irom almost the 
bs^lhulng ol llie culture syat^in, MarkoA, Nuts. FebriLaiy. j83l, S. van 
I>evenl»r, I^. » 2 : 222. A very vigorous AAtein^Dt of tbe need of tome 
uort of preBBurD to torae nilirts «f Ito tropica to cfoih nlLl be (DUnd ia 
Pfeil, ^'Stadienuod Deobaclituii£ca uis Jer SUdwen" BraiuuKbweig, 
laag, 244. 

*Logiia, "Peorwge b Mexico," Ounton'i Soclil Ecotiombt. NT,, 
1803. The BjBtom La descrihed also by Fricce A. de Iturblde, " Meifcan 
bacleodna— ihe p*oii ajalem," North AmericBn Revi«w, 1B09, 108:12711^ 
ihe debt wblch is one M the efiaentioL foatarea of the sysiem la usu&Dy 
810 to t30 at the Aatu but oiiy be LohtiLwd througli gentraLlcus. Tbe 
fandftTneiiuF \Rvr of MerLco prohiblTs the proftke^ but th« custom 1b 
Atrooger tbao Ibu ct>rU(lLlDtiO[L Ja^ or describe as existing in Ihe Phjli|)- 
pbw ft oredLt bondage eimitu In cUl iioport&nc fr^pecLa lo thai to\md in 
J&vm uid tbe other flatty I«UndB ; for a aiioilar luEUtutJon Id BritiiU 
[ndib Bee Humcr ■■ Ruml Beng&l/' 2B^. 
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explftined the subjection of tbe common people to tlieir 
rulers on tbe ground that the l&tter had loaned them 
money which they were never able to repay, though always 
working to do so- If the economic relation of debtor and 
creditor did not play such a part in determining t)ie polit- 
Icuil organization na might appear from LIiIh account, it ia 
certain that members of the ruling class were very often 
uaui'ers, and that they loaned frequently on tlie eecurily 
uot of the property but of the poraon of tlie borrower. Of 
the iiaportauce of credit bondage in the native sociiil 
organization there is no queation. The native laws of 
debt were much more severe than either Hindu rr Moham* 
medan law, giving to the creditor full power over the per- 
son of a debtor who was unable to meet hh engagemonta, 
and even over the persons of the debtor's family. The 
debtor's status was not exactly that of a alave^ for his 
freedom was merely »iispended, not destro^Aed, and if he 
could secure the means to pay the debt, he could become 
free, or at least elmngo his master for a new one- But lie 
was bound to the service of the creditor, and in practice 
there waa great danger that the status would become per- 
petual. It has been known to last for generations: and 
whole classes of so-called slaves in the MitliLy Art^liip^logo 
Itave been traced Itack to an origin in bondage for debt, ^ 



1 Kveo Ri ihe beginniiig of tba mneteentb caalury Dkeodek fnnnd 
iLousaiLtlfl of Lbe Bi>c]illi'cl '* ptnd^llQ^ *' or credit bondmeT) In cT\e of ttio 
TCcldr-Dci>» of J&tiv. SlAikU 10, For ■ gpin^ml dlecUBBion of tha EnAJtu- 
tEoji of cnidtL bondflgR eme Wi^ken, " Ret pAndrrcht btj dti VLilheii van den 
Indwchen arctipel/" Bijd, TLV,, IBSB, f.-3:6T4. for other italemenU 
in Iho Ipixt pen thai, articlo, Van den Bcrj;, "Do flfwijkinKPn van het 
Moli&iQEniiduQsche venuoj^emrerht op Ja^a en Madoern." i/i., l^nT. 0: 
3: 1^ ff,, and Verw«y, *'JetB oveT het foniraciaefll pandelin^Phup en 
lifl heatrijding dcipr ioBbelUiLC in do NederlafidBcti-lDdiflche wei^^lng/* 
^M 1803, 5:6; 2S4 EL Ttic lnierreri?ni^« cif ths Dutch nlLli tlils InniE- 
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The ioBtitutioTi cf credit bcndage, aa it existed in the 
native organization, was not one that could be reaogaued 
&nd maintained bj the Datch> The relation of m&etcr 
ivnd servant originated commonly in a lo&n for consump- 
tion and Icid to no useful economic results, so by a suc- 
cessiofl of enactment* coutitniing far into the nineteenth 
century bondage for dsbt was prohibited and has finally 
been aboliehed in Java. At the eame time this institu- 
tion euggeatfi the meana by Tphich the Dutch have solved 
the problem of *"free" labor in Java; Jhey ^ f mimL-***^ 
beiJ.fir_say to seizure the neoensary supply of labor thaa a 
ayatem of credit advapces by whi^ lha improvident &nd 
uTesponsible native is bonnd fast for a certain limited 
iimd. In touching on this iDstitutiop_,c^ arediUiQ&iUg& 
I JiB^Q anticipated the final settlement tliat the Dutch 
Ijai^l. found for their difficulties- The transition to thifi 
economic solution of the proUetn, from the jjnlitical or- 
ganization of labor as it existed during the period of the 
culture system, was not immediate. Long after the cul- 
ture system was in namo abolished its effects were felt as 
elements in the labor situation, and they must be noticed 
in tids place. 

Supporters of tbe culture system asserted that, aside 
from effecting an increase in the production of certain 
articles, it was valuable for its educational influence* It 
wafl supposed to discipline the iiativca by constroiaiag them 
to labor, Some authorities* who deprcc-ated its bad influ- 
ence in many directions*, eipreaaed tliemselvcn in favor of 
it as a temporary but necessary stage iu the development 



tutiofi WM one of the oaaacp nf Iho present war \n Atjot. Vim dar Lith, 
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of -free contract relations between European employers 
and native laborers. It ifl probable that in fact the sya- 
tem was of some benefit in impressing on the minds of 
the natives Ibe obligation of steady work under certain 
circotaatanceg. But the culture system foimed the worst 
possible Introduction to a system of free labor in so far as 
regards the impression that it left on the natives as to 
the real reason for labor. They worked because they 
had to, not because they wanted to, in fear of pumsbmant 
and not for hope of reward. The culture system edu- 
cated them as producers, not as consumers;^ it gave them 
th^_ca£Bcity for luhor. without the motive for fipplying it^ 
for it areated in them no wflula that they^ had not bad 
before. The ships that took tropical products to the 
Netherlands returned to Java in ballaet during the opera- 
tion of the culture eyetera ; the coffee and sugar were a 
tribute for which Europe made no return. It was per* 
fectly iiaturid that tlie natives who saw the ships come 
empty should be willing to let them go away in the same 
condition. After each step, therefore, in the abolition of 
the culture syeteni. the natives tended, for a time at leaati 
to revert to their former hand-to-mouth aj'stem of pro- 
duction, that brought thora in as louch aa thej had been 
acGoatomed to receive and ooet them much les8 labor. ^ 



^ ^* It i» not money thftt the Jav^nctfe need, but the faculty of iming it/' 
aald a man Aho had lv good hcqauDlance wilb the free laborers about tlio 
time nben Lbe calture iiyHU'Tn v&s declining. According ui his pipvil- 
oticc the oaij thkng that vonld tempt taborera to voth vru tbu desire for 
op^Lim or th& want ot looney for gambllog. Do Ecooomiat, 1602, Blj^ 
bitid. Sfl3. 

* Wlien the for<^cd Bervicee in ihn clove culture were aboliebed hi ISIW, 
" la «plie of tlifi »dvaQUiL;^>f oQered to Hitia. Llii< uajodty of tlie freedmpa 
declined lo engage thoTUBplvtB u free laborpni/" Wnrrt, K'porl on U\9 
Prognn of Nvlk £. I„ la Rep. of U. M. Sec. of Kmbauy, LoDd.» IKfl:!, 

it 
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EuropeaQ employers found it impossible to get the 
necessa.ry supply of labor wiUiouC maintQinic^ the prac- 
tice, current under the culture system, ji£ relying upon 
official pressure rather than oo the mitivo's flenae of hia 
own jidv^ntagOi to laad him to worlc. An author who 
haJ been in tlie Dutch olTicial service, but who was at 
the time of writing a tobacco planter, exposed the fallacy 
of Che idea that freedom of cozitrfl.ct in labor relations 
was catablishcd at a stroke. The native overseers on the 
plantations aecured the good-will of the district chief, 
the iiatiTe oflicial next above the village head-men in 
rank, and through his influence got any number of labor- 
era desired. Another observer, writing at the same time, 
doBcribes political influence as the determining factor ic 
the chance of starting any undertaking. All depended 
on the attitude taken by the Dutch and native otBciala ; 
if they were favorable to the undertaking, the people 
obediently made the defliied contracts. As a natural 
result of the way in whieh the laborers were engaged, 
they proved slippery and unreliable, seeking every op- 
portunity to evade their obligations.* The syatern by 
which contracts could he mado with a whole village at 
once bended to increa^ac the chance for aji uburte of politU 
cal power. After 18(i3 the contracts had in form to ba| 
with individuals, but the influence of the chiefs still re- 
mained an important or decisive element in the labor 



e -. UB. Cf, Biclnnore, "TfaroU ia tho E. T Arehn/' KT., I93ft, for « 
deacrlpUon of JiffAlra In AmboTiia, D'Almeidft. " Llie In Java." 1 : 2&9, 
aajB thai l!ie nailv?;) fn BMdo&TfiD wen emanr^ljinti^'l fr^m frjrc^ >vr\lr?0« 
In cwttingttnd Cflnying canenfowdaya bofoto hlfl arrivft] [bare i he found 
the Indoatrr in atmlta tut lack gf Laborers, aad tbo cane ofleu left tiU 
o^er-ripe. 

I D* BooQomlat. IMS, Bijblftd, 3*7, BBt, 
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question, eapecially in districts where cammimal property 
prevailed. In 1882 a writer gave aa the impression left 
by a journey through Java his belief that the problem of 
securing labor witliout the connivance of the head-men 
had. been solved, bat evec then all authoritiea did not 
agree with him.* 

In their relations with the really free laborers of JavEi, 
those who are not subject to the iufluence of some political 
chief, European employers have experienced two great 
difficulties, which wHl now be con«dered separatply. 

Ai^he^tart the dilfiouUy is encountered of getting men 
to bind themselves to work for wageft who see any chance 
to continue their independent existence. Travellers in 
Java are all struck with tho productiveness of the Island. 
with the ease with which the natives can manage to Hvq, 
In spite of the dense population, reaching in 1891 ft pro- 
portion equivalent to over two persons to the cultivated 
acre, there ie scarcely yet a aerious preesure of population 
im subsistence j in the middle of tho nineteenth ceotury 
tbe population was only half what it is now and there 
was much more free land avBilable. The clflss of natives 
who had neither land nor a trade to niip^Tort them and 
whr served others for hire was not large in niimhors and 
was absorbed to a considerable extent in the internal 
orgaoiEation of the village. The scale of living of the 
average cultivator would appear hopelessly low if meas- 
ured by western standarda ; the total personal property of 
a family, including house, funiiture^ clothing, and imple- 



^ Do EcKinoiniul, 1S82. 3: 1122, Van Tleea. " Hen ormlngspUoDen, in 
IBfl3 wn d*n Goairemeiir-Generaal Sloel wuibevolen/' ln<l. Gids, iRfifi, 
1 1 746, spoaJu of Ibe poLtlchI inQuenca oxareisod in th« malung of 
coatTHCta u a polat tbea neodiiiB rcrona^ 
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mQntsi might be woTth only a Few doDfirs, 5ay fire or ten. 
in our curreacj^.' Where wants are small, however, a low 
scale of Ufa may satiafy, atii in fact among the Javanese 
the lower the ecale of life the more likely they are to rest 
oontent with it bo Long as they aro Qot abaolutely starving. 
In practice it has been Found impoesible to aeoure the 
services of the native population by any appeal to an 
ambition to better themselves itnil raise their standard. 
NothiDg less than immediata material enjoyment will atir 
them from their indalent routine. As a result, it is thd 
universal practice among employers to offer a large part 
of the wages for any period in advance ; if the native 
takes the bait, he can be held to labor (in theory, at least) 
until he has worked out the debt that he has incurred, 
Th^_S;flt£m^-«dTftnoee to-aeoure the services of laborers 
is deeoribed as universal down to the present time* Em- 
ployers and of&eiale deplore iU but recognise its necessity ; 
even the government makes advances when it requires the 
eervicea of wage laborers-^ As an example of the process 



1 Fot k deBciipUOEi of Ite fltandord of lltfl of Lha Javanoie, ajid Mtlmttn 
oftboTftlueof LhetrpropftnyiceRafflM, Hiat, I ■ 8ft; TNI. ,1873, S: 1: 137; 
and some oxoolleat nulolea by Pwjdmh in Mede^latlingen Norl Zend,, 
" JclaOTcrhet J&Tunsclie Reiio," 1887. VoL Bl, eip. p. 221 i " Jefa oi?Hr 
de JATBanacbe de^a." ]&Kt'1894, Vols. 3T-3§, A good idex of ite peauiy 
of the lifo of Ihfl common peopio lajjiven by tbfldeacrfptioii In S. Coolama, 
■'WeatJata,'* RoiWidam, 1970, p, 120 If. 

'Sefl ospe<^lfllly *' Vorachotten bij de labflUH kultuur.'* TNI,, 1661, 
aa i a : 157fi. ; Pol, " IndiMte ndvicied In de Slftt*n OenerAAl." Dc Qida, 
1877, 2 : 257 ff, A niunber of repurtA from Dutch nffi^lnln nrn quoted there 
(p. 2aiJ,lnwhlchthe*ritemi*deBpribedaatt'*n«3awaTysvil," '^dfiroonU- 
LzingbuinruToldnbU," Bto, Pe«1en, DoGlds, 1B9S, 1 : 303h apeftka oE the 
iiyHt«m as '*een vara kaoher/* but sajb ihil \i \n pr^tlcally ImpfMHlble 
to get labnrErs withont advancM. Tht ajpiir conlraol cited is from Van 
den Borg, '* Do afwijkinffen van bet MohammcdnanBcho reimogooBtocht 
op JnTa en Mudoer*,*' DJjdn^vn TLV, , 1&Q7. 0:3; 127. 
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the foIlowiDg contract can bs cited, long ia use by sugar 
planters to effect the transport of the cane. The advance 
figures as the price of the cart and draught s.nimalfi, which 
the native declares to have sold to the employer with the 
right reserved to himself to buy tbem back at the end of 
the season, and under condition that ho shall have the use 
of them in the meantime. The transport charges are paid 
for only one day out of five or seven, and the rest goes to 
the repurchase of the outfit ; if it is not enough at the end 
of the season to repay the original advance, the debt will 
run over to the next year- This contract is peculiar in 
that the employer has some security for the advance that 
he makes. In the case of ordinary labor contracts he has 
only the person of the native, and these contracts are the 
most common of all. 

It is evident that this system could readily lead to a 
permanent subjection of the native to the European em- 
ployer, like the .cred it bondag e _that was formerly common 
in the native organimtion. In securing laliorers for the 
Spice Islands, who were to receive wages of 6 gulden a 
monthi it was customary to pay 50 to 100 gulden in ad- 
vance.^ and a case is given in which a cook, whose wages 
were to be 1 gulden a month, was given an advance of 30 
gulden at the lima when he was engaged — nearly lliree 
years" pay. The government intervenes to protect the 
laborers by a regulation prescribing that contracts cannot 
be made for a term exceeding five years, and that they 
must contain full specifications of the services to be ren- 
dered and the pay to be given. Every contract must be 
recorded with the government, and its terms are investi- 

iLuu, ^' RoMtigftln," Hotterduu, 1872. p. 10; VftDderhindeii/'BuiiU 
eo rijQft b«iroa«n,'' Dordr«htj 1673, p, *fi. 
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gateJ, and their proper fulfilmeut aaflured by goTernment 
officials.^ 

In fact, however, the nativea seem competent' to protect 
tbAMaelTfls &g&mst European employers- The eecoud 

g reat dJ ift^^ult y ngparmn^ .^^ [jy plftfltji-fl i^ hh^^p i-pl^firj ifl 

with the_ laborers is the tendency o£ th^i uati^xa la break 
tK^jr contracts and leave Lheii' work, whetL^^ ioiLgood 
reae^MK or for no apparent reason a^ ail. Uuder the cul- 
ture system, which identified the economic and political 
organization » and applied all the poUca power of the state 
to hold laborers to their work, it wda poaeible to check 
the uot rust worth iuess and fitfulnesa of the uatiyea. 
Whatever ioBuetiiie the diecipline of the syRtem may have 
had, it certainly did not effect any mdical reform in their 
character. After its abolition laborers would lake ad- 
vancee on their wages and then deaert ; eome laborers 
hired theroselvea to two or three undertakiDga at once to 
get the advances- When they did not leave an undertak- 
ing entirely, they worked only a^ the faury seized Lhem ; 
in one residency an official report stated that a man who 
would work fifteen or twenty days in a month was con- 
sidered a good hand. The loss cauEed to planters by the 
lack of the workmen on whom they had counted, and oft^n 
at the vary time when their labor was most needed, led in 
1872 to the putilication of an ordinance punishing the 
breach of a labor contract with a fine of 16 to 25 (lorlriH, 
or forced labor on public works for seven to twelve days. 
The jUBtiticatlon of the ordinance is apparent in the fact 
that during three years of the period in which it was in 
force uliuost nine tliouaand cases of breach of contract 
werepuniahed nnder its pi-oviaiims. Opinion in Java was 
1 De Loutar, *■ llandleiding," p. 016. 
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practicuUy uQ^mous in upholding the ordinuice ; mem- 
bers both of the comtDercial and of the ofEicial classes 
agreed in regarding it as a necessary corrective of tlie 
fuults of native l^bor- To theorbta in the Nt^thdrlauda, 
howerer^ the regulation eeemed to disguise a new fm-m of 
jafidit^Wuiagc, by which the freedom of nativeri was siic- 
rifited to the employer ; fault ton was found with the fjRit 
that cafieB involving the breach of a labor eontmct could 
he tried by petty judges and by adminigtrative officiaLfi. 
In 1877 the Second CLaraber of the States General passed 
a resolution against the ordinance that led to it^ repeal ; 
since 1879 coses of the breacli of labor contracts have had 
to be brought befortf regular tribunula, aud though the 
penalty has been made more severe, it has been necessary 
for eonvLction to prove that the native intended to desert 
at the time when he made the contract, a point very hard 
-to establish* The bad results on the economic organisa- 
tion were not slow in showing themselves, and down to the 
[jresent time complaints and agitation for a reform in the 
legislation huve been increasing. 

This action of the States General ia an excellent ex- 
ompla-xJ- ib e t nis obief -that doobrinairi^ oan work when 
thex . interfere in the management of affuirs which they 
do not nnderstandi Pfeil describes properly tbis question 
of punishmeut for breach of a labor contract as one that 
from a distance loots simple, but in practice is extraor- 
dinarily diilicult of solution. It is of the greatest im- 
portance in the economic development of a tropical 
dependency. The motives of the legislators were 
undoubtedly good ; they were the same that led to a 
reform of the culture system- The legialatorB did not, 
however, reBlize, as perhaps they never will, that people 
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cannot pasa at one atap from a low to a high organization. 
Tj^bolittli the cultiii^ ayateni wan a good thiiig; to ]iqj>o 
lifl Qg*-ai->iia>* ■'" j tg pl ^p a complecel/ niodera system -wiLa 
follY.^ The new system could bo bettoi- than the culture 
jjatenii but It muat nob be too ^od to be true,^ 

Individual natives, not bound hy cootract to a planter* 
ha;""" ^^'"|YT1 litil^y 'JiTfTrt or ubUlly- to {^odiuw -ioT-l^ 
E^ ro^jea n^ ruaiket- Java prtKenU in ibis respect a eon- 
tPOBl to Britisb India, and the cause is apparently the 
same aa that of so many other conttnete between tho two 
countricB, the greater productiveness of the land iu Java, 
aad^.llie lack of preasure on the population. Chineae 
traders Mcour tlie eountry for export products, but the 
total amount thus brought into the channels of the 
world's trado is small in coniparison with the amount 
that ifl produced under the direction of planters,^ 

The Chinese deserve special consideration in this study 



* For the text of the legislation lec '^ Lam ola d'csuvre aux colonlw.^' 
Pjb. do riiist. Col. iDteroat,, Paris. 1806. 1 ; 510 B. ; " Hct kaatnklijk 
bfsMHTftnden 17 Mel, 1879,"TXL, JSeO, W : 2 : 40B a. The la tl*r article 
hoB ubundiuit laatcrml on vvbioU \o bnao a eriiiciftm d£ ihc pdicy. For 
otLer poiuta la the U-xi b^ Pul, ' ' Ipd^ odviez^a," Db Giilfi> 1877, S : £58t 
20Ua"a; De EconoraiHt, iMva, 1 ; -ITOR,; imi|,l:,lK«; kfell, SUdaee.^fiB. 
PoekHf De EcDDomiAti 1803. 1 ; 304, hoped for a reimpoaitlon of the pea- 
iliy. au iLe Eoverameut had anmjiuiced tb&i It wojb not averse to suck 
Mlion, but Tioihing Iim b*en d^ne, lo judge fmia the irticle OetreetiJcom- 
iicn \n thfl Edgjc. NF., publlAlied n f «u or » &£o. 

" II Sfl eatlmated ibat except for lice, kapok ('^ allk-cctton "), hides, 
xnd the p^p^rand foTFflt protEncu of thp Outer PrraBenionfl, araountlDg to 
lUtle oTcr 5,000,000 ^Idi-n in a total of over 300,000,000 ^dflii, J%r% 
liu nut a Ah])^le «Jip<irt Ibal is not produced under the luiitiageuieiii of 
B^ampeana. Van den Bprg^ ^* Jrvb'b bfvolking en Jft\ii'»beboowiTig,'* De 
Economfat, ]@[l4f 1 ; 29. It la poraLblc that thi^ estimate doe» net include 
the □Atlve-er<:iwa uoffeet It Ig found uon iJiat wlien uatlveBare treed from 
the obligmion of growing cotleo, they let the crop decline in quantity aad 
quality. "Begrootitig van Ned, led.,'' IWO, Bijlage, S6. p. 7, 
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of the org&nizfttion of production in Javft» They form 
onlj" about one per cent of the population, but thej have 
an importauco diaproportionftte to the place tliat they take 
in the census enumeration. With qualities differing from 
thoHo of both ufttivea and Europeans, they form a link 
between the tTvo races, that alone would be aeparated by 
un alnioBt hopeless distance ; they are the natural middle* 
men of the East. Of all the Chinese in Java very few 
are coolies or field-laborers; tliey live by their hrains, 
Iioi Ly tlieir hands. They are a permanent element of 
the population, with a settled residence and a family 
life that haa been eatabliehed for generutiona* Whatever 
their general moral cliaracter maybe, — no two authors 
agree in describing it, — there can be no question as to 
their eeonomic virtues. In contrast to the natives the 
Chinese have tastes which, if not refined, are at leaet 
expeiifiive. Those who can afford it love to live in style, 
impressing the rest of the world with their houses and 
their equipages, and even the poorer ones seek what 
luxury they cun aftonl. All love enjoyment, and — this 
ia the important point — all are willing to work for_l|j 
Their steadiness and intelligence put them ou a plane 
above the natives, who have never shown the ability to 
compete with them on equal terms in trade or industry. 
They seem to lack the breadth and boldness of conception 
that would enable them to enter large enterprises as rivals 
of the Europeans, but between the two races they have 
an flBSured position- 

In the early history of the Dutch in Java the Chinese 
appear most prominently aa political events of the gov- 
ernment, especially as tax farmers. Their oppressions 
were in some cases borrible, but the fault was no more 
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theirs than thut of the governmeat they aer^ed i they 
were eiKciCDt, at any rate* and under prcper regulation 
thej were of great servitie in developing the orgamzatioa. 
Even in the eighteenth uentury they were reeogui;ted iia in- 
diapensuhle in their captLcity cf manufacturers, traders, nnd 
money-lenders; tli^Mbioofi sh-dw^d the sibility to stlnui- 
IfltiP pr'"^^i^Mmi. Tint hy p^lftifaJ pr^^urc but by econon^ic 
uMttuj^Auch ad cbaracteiize the au}dera system, of labo.^.^ 

In modern limea tlie Chinese have lo^t mu^h of their 
importance as tas fanners, bnt^theh" place.iJJ th e^ejffl i- 
i ngroial _ organiza lion is secure. Business houses in Jam 
find tbem iDdispeiifiablc in marketing the goods imported 
for native conaumption ; it is only they who have the 
patience and cunning titting them to bargain with the 
pett^ Eg'entt^ who enter into direct relations with 
the native eonsiimers. The Europeans have been loud 
and constant in their compkinta of the business methods 
of the Chinese, whosu frequent bankruptcies are notori- 
ous and are charged with being often fraudulent. But« 
in spite of everything. European merchants cannot 
do without the Chinese ; they have before them the 
dilemnuL of doing hustuess with the Chinese or of doiug 
no buBiuesg at all.* 

Bcgeadorp'a Bericht, ib^^ 13: OS (" D« ocetitbveTlijktidd van dit Votk 
hier te Innd Is algemeen erkend"); repon from Deoiik, 190&, Ln ^' RiJtiU 
kaLtaur op Jav^" BLjd TLV,, IB^i, 1.2 -.12. Haeaea found uLL Inumaj 
trade ia their haoda and cold that tbey mro the lifeoud ftoul of commucA' 
Hiau, 1- fl2. 223 ft 

> '' De Kill BtfJMU ta BaUTlA,'* De Eooaom^t, 1B02, Btjbl&d - M««b, 
"DeltidUchfl groulbandel eti de ChlnecAcbe UJDWudlLUidol/' De Econo- 
mill, 1884. 1 Tlie [iresUlunluf t]i« Java Bank, in his annual report on the 
stale of Ibe market (Hoi. VeTgU^, DiDS, Bljligo* MM^), compUincd t>i tlie 
depression lb the import ti&dc m iugely a result of the aDtiusEworthineaa 
of th« middlemen : ftkilurei of tbe CbitiMe had not been wa nomen^ua in 
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The prominence that ha3 been given to the Chinese in 
their relations with European merchants should not dis- 
tract Attentian from the other aide of their functions, 
realljr more important, their dealings with the natires. 
The position that they have held under the governcoent 
in the past has assured them the establishment of relations 
with the people in all parts of the inland i every pawnshop 
and every opium agency is the uucleus of a little comirer- 
cial organization* Chinese peddlers vend their wares 
throughout the country, and Chinese traders pervade the 
markets where most of the native trading is done. They 
sell everything that oan tempt the native to buy, manu^ 
factured warea and ready-made clothing, drugs and chemi- 
cals fot dyeing, and all aorta of "notions." Some come to 
the market with haga of copper coins to buy the native 
produce, and some do not appear at all, but wait fi-om the 
early dawn at (>onvQnient cross-roads to forestall the mar- 
ket by buying up the articles that are being carried there 
for sale. The petty trade is not confined to Ghineae, but 
ia carried on most successfully by them ; the natives seem 
anable to compete with them on equal terms^ and are 
driven into leas remunerative branches of the trade, or 
becomo dependent agents.^ 

1807 u in proocdicg years, bat still cauaed muir 1osac>a. An Mq4 «F tti« 
econcmic impormnce oi the Chinese la Java can be gtvea by BOOie Q^res 
tnym a rei?4»nt colaniHl r«poTt; of leventy-elght hiofIe compLuieB saqo- 
tJooed by thfl gOTBrameot ia ISQT fifl««n inoludcd Chinese, aad the num- 
ber of ChlneM ilepcisitun ia the pnncipikl ravfogH banks Ls ftbout et^uaJ to 
that ct native in spite of the iniAll proporiiop tbat thef form oE ile 
popuLnLion, Coch&t, "Eva jaftroproiH/^ Amiterdaic, 160*1^630, sa7<th»t 
th« ira^eUer (Jads a b«it«r stock in the Chlneu ihopi Lh&n In uiy othen. 
la serv»1 mora quickly ^md cikti buy more cb«ip!y Ln thtm, 

' Tba bcBl relprcnoes for the place taken by Uie Chiaeoe in ths^ailTe 
or^anluiUon ore FoeuHeD. "NtULreDOpdQpaa&r/' MeiledeellnGta fanivF^ 
bet lf«dflrla.Dcl»h« Z^TideliaggeaooiAcbap, RotLetdam, 186^, flO: 1-30; 
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The Chinese are always represienteil as great sinners 
in their reUtiona with the natives, overreaching them in 
every way -, they cheat in trado, advance money ut uauri- 
OU5 interogtt and exploit their victims Bomt^times mertu-l 
leasly. These facta cannot be denied, and yet it is very 
easy to base a false inference on them. Tlm-JiMtivai irid 
the natJY f ^^gftnjgft*^"" ^ ^^ ^Q blame ra i^^pr tha^ \\^ 
Q^JTtgman xhe Chiuese take much the same position ia 
modern Java that the Jews toot in mediaeval Europe ; they 
are giving the natives aomo primary economic education, 
and they are hated for it juat as the Jews were hated. 

The modern world looks with too little sympathy on 
the dtstmatr and dUlike of the middleman that afe eharac- 
tetietie of primitive communitiee. In our environment of 
competition and market prices we aro apt to forget how 
necessary ia friction in the beginnings of trade, and how 
surely ill feeling grows out of it. Every bargain ia s 
personal contest; the merchant takes all that his own 
strength or the weakness of the seller permits him, with- 
out fear of a future loss of custom to count«rbELlaQce tbd 
present gain. Without a market a one-prioo system is 
impossible ; without a one^pricd system ill feeling ia 



BB!]ermBJi, " Jets OTcr d? ChlneereTi ia Ned. IndV' 'b* tSftfi. 20 : 1-2fi. 
Jsiik«, Keport, 65, 157i in doaf^ribiiig tho nstrlciionB to^bicb Eh« Cliineie 
•ro Bubjf^led fur ttis piotectiaa oi iJi« natlTCfi, implit^a that a laige pari of 
tbe native populadon iApri>a«TT«l from contact wiUi Cbinese irHclera. Tlita 
Tas certalalj not ao In the post, as ctux be learji&d from the uticT^i called, 
on yt]k\ch I liave butd my dt^acripUori, Do Lout«r oayo, it b ime, th&t 
ibe i^ndcnc; oi Lite hu been lovani i stricter enforcement uC iLe re^- 
loUctifl Limiting tho fraa movement of Ibe Chlneae {*' Hat>dlcldin^," llO, 
note 3); but tbere are a ^<m many tonca In vrUch t^e Cbiacs^^ c&n 
rv8td« (itee list* In " BcgeerlnEsalmanak,*' 1800, UlJIaffe X), and 1 sliould 
■uppoda It to be verj difficult for the goTeroment t» carry out any prt^ 
lilbitlooa of peddJlng to the I«tC«r. 
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inevitable- Our anoefltote found it so in early New Eng- 
land, and QO amount of legiglation coiUd prevent the 
** extortion" practiHud on weaker members of the comoiu- 
nity by trndurs who were of the same blood and religion^ 
The Chinese have been diriliked in JavQ not because they 
were Chinese, but beciiust thoy wete tax-gatherers, money- 
lemiMVHULLl. trade r^( iuuL lik^u of cthui- i-^ces in their poai- 
tion w^uld Uavq beeji no better off. Their competitors in 
the («lty tntile iu Java, the Indo-Arab^, of the sjime reli- 
gion as the natives, are even more disliked. The Javanese 
have a saying by which they contrast the two racea, "They 
Ufilh ^^nfri Hi, hull TihP M^^" h urt a." 

The Chinese have alwaya been unpopulat in the East, 
and will always be, so lojjg as they fill thuir present posi- 
tion of middlemen^ The idea of exeludiug ibem is an old 
one in the history of Java, and attempts have sometimes 
been made to put it into practice. They all lead, how- 
ever, to the same result, the conviction that the Chinamau 
ia no worse than another man would be in bis poaitioa, and 
that the position ia a necessary one i.i the development 
of society. The Chinese trader is to tlie native consumer 
the mUsionary of the modem economic organization. He 
bring^s to the native and presents to him in concrete form 
the advantages to be gained by entering the organiEatioa 
in producing for exchflinge. Every imported ware sold by 
peddler or merchant is a pledge that a native product of 
equal value is gained for export. The petty trader should 
have the credit for the total amount produced for export 
by the individual natives, aud for a large proportion of 
that which is produced by natives under European direc- 
tion. The writer has no information as to the form in 
which wages are paid on the plantations ; it Is possible 
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that the truck system prevails to some extent, and that 
the laborers are forced to take their pay in the shape of 
comtnodities at tbe proprietor's store. So far els they are 
paid iu money and are allowed to spend it without restric- 
tion^ they End the real incentive to labor in the wares 
that are offered thera hy the trader* On the Bkill and 
energy with which he fulfils hia functions ptoductioo for 
the European market depends, 

A modern writer ' finds two great questions in the rela- 
tions between European rulers end the people cf tropical 
dependencieSi T^Li ^^^^ '^ ^^'^ *^ Inlmr, discusfied above. 
TiiQ second, hurdly dieting uiHhable often from the first aad 
always running parallel, 13 th^_QLl|t2i^' The separation 
of land and labor comes at a comparatively late period in 
economic development, and has scnrcely more than begnin 
in modern Java- It implies a "market" both for land 
and for labor, freedom of movement on the part of lalmr 
and napital, fi,m]>le and aocurate information on the side of 
both parties to the exchange, and such intelligent foresight 
that they can be trusted to eonsult their permanent inter- 
ests in any transactions in which they engage. These 
conditious are lacking in Java. A government which 
auppoaed them to etist aod iutroduced the priaciple that 
the natives could do as they pleased with property rights 
to the land tbey oc^cupied, would find itself involved in 
difficulties as great as if it upheld the right of the natives 
to sell their persons into credit bondage. Transfers of 
land would not be simple economic transactions. With 
the land would go the person uf the former proprietor, not 
merely as a laborer, but as a political dependent of the new 

1 Bteo^lt " Dio Arbelterfn^ in den Rolonien," Jhhrbuch dor [nbeitiM, 
Tar. t Tnglekiheude HechtiirlflKiiBchiLft, ISDB, 4 : 2A&. 
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owner, and tbe state would find lU Bovereignty impaired 
by the rise of innumerable landlords who would exercise 
many of the privileges of government ^\'ithoat the poaai- 
bility of being held to account for aoy duties. Tendencies 
in this direction can be plaioly seen in the uatlve organi- 
zation in the period when it was free from Dutch influence, 
and they etill exist- The Dutch government cannot hope 
to check their operation inside the village, where the 
natives must bo left to themselvea; it must seek merely 
to prevent them from gaining such force as to invade the 
h.igher political organization. 

The Dutch government is not without experience of tlie 
evils that can result from the transfer of rights to land* 
in ltd peraou as sovereign it has in the past stimulated 
from the top of the organization tlie very process which it 
seeks now to prevent from working up from the bottom. 
Tlie so-called ** particular" landy exist nowadays as the 
result of land sales by the government, which have taken 
place at various times from the period of the East India 
Company down to about 1830, but which were especially 
common dui^ing the hard times at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The conditions on which the govern- 
ment made its sales varied in different eases and were 
often far from clear. In some cases apj)arently the natives 
on the land were put wholly at the mercy of their lords, 
who could demand unlimited dues and services and could 
dispose of the native holdings sa they pleased. The 
government reserved to itself the right to interfere for the 
protection of the eultivators. but it was not strong enough 
to prevent serious abuses of their position by the landlords. 
With the improvement in the Dutch administration In the 
nineteenth century the government has become able to 
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exercise a more efficient control over the proprietors of par- 
ticular londB \ it upholds certain rights of the cultivators, 
and exercises its sovereignty in the judicial administration 
and in the imposition of certain taxes* 

Tlie proprietor still keeps, however, a BBtnUpublifi posi- 
tion; he exacts dues in labor and in kind from the natives, 
and, subject to the approval of the State» he appoints and 
pays the head-men who exercise the most important func- 
tions of commnQal gorernment. The '' particular " land^ 
comprise a population of more thaa one half million na- 
tives, some of tliem grouped in vast estates of 75,000 '*r even 
175,000 people- They are owned in large part by stock 
companies, by absentee landlords, or by Chinese.^ Abuses 
are inevitable under such conditions, aud there have been 
a number of complaints directed especially against the 
Chinese but involving European adminiHtrators as well.^ 

^ The following aia,ti4TicB ai^ given m the Ka\. YersLcig for 1898, BijL 
AAA. I at rogArdfi tha posaeaaoTs of " parLicuIat " \wls - — 

KcinihcT 
Stock Compaiii^B . . , 6^ 
Europeana , . , .101 

Cblafwa 197 

Other OrleDUl^i and native 71 

434 I.&aa,n24 l.fllO.f^ 
Tot Gunnraifttlon of the itatemeut ibout Qie political poalilon oi iAvt laifd- 
lorrtflMe KInul, llijdmgpn. 1851, l<JO, 178, 

' The ^'Tiiomaj affair " of I8B6 iraa ■ conflict on one oC Ihoae HiiatE* 
between naiivcB, Earupean agent, and govemmenL. which bruught lIia 
uwmtliei of the poiJIlon ol the pai lirular ianila flearly beforo llie public. 
Tbfl affair led lo a gi>od deal of polemic vrritiug from which it ia hard to 
dlNUgaffo the Irnth ; apparently hi ihU cnao the prcpriel^^r vu not ^Uiy 
Of the AhOMfl chJtrg^ ngaliiBt him » the nntiveB were inipired In large part 
ty roligiooB fatiaticlBm. ivi^d the ^TeniiDcnt ollosvcd ilwU unwkrnuitable 
libcrtiqt, See ihc art[i:1e« in the ludlHcbe Gfdit. 1B«6'ie67, by Fapa, Van 
K[eftPTVnJ, andSol, andthe ''Kolonlale Kronkek" mUe KcoDomi«t,lSBa. 
Odii corcliinion h cerUiD« that the pattlculor Intids ar« a pracikol hln- 
dioncG lo good govern men L 
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There have been various propoaitions for the repurchase 
cf these laodfl by the State ; but there seems at present 
little likelihood tJiat the government will oeek to reiaedy 
the evil ia this way. 

Ths ftlienatioa oi the particular lands is an extreme cane, 
of historical interest rather than of present practical ini- 
portanae. The government will never again abdicate it« 
powersaaapparent neoessity forced it to do wheo these lanrls 
were sold. Vet son^e concession it must make to employers 
of native labor if it is to give tbem any control over land 
held by natives, and atlmulate an efficient organizHiian of 
produclioD. The history of tbe meaaurea that it has taken 
to solve tbe problem would be a long one if told in all the 
detail of its chronological development. Some facts of that 
history have been touched on in earlier cbapters when the 
position of private planters before and during the colturc 
syalem was under diacnsaion. The question, bowever, be- 
came of great importance only when the government with' 
drew from its position as the one great European planter in 
Java, and the object of the following pages will be to dc- 
acrile merely the main resullfl of the development in tbe 
period sinca the decline of tbe culture. 

Logically, tbe first question which the government has 
had to face haa been tbe question of land laws according ia 
tbe native ideas. Wbo were real oncers of land in tbe na- 
tive organization? In whom should the government recog- 
nize the riglit of property, the right to "-' all those undefined 
uses which remain over after all the definite and specific 
uses of others have been deducted " ? To these questions 
the native customs returned a somewhat ambiguous answer. 
The cultivators of the soil had at least in some parts of 
the island a tenure so inseoure that they appeared to be 
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Uborers rather tlian proprietors ; the lords who were over 
them held their Unds onlj with their office a.s a rule i the 
BovereigfQ alone appeared to exercise such rigtita as Hje as- 
Hociated with pnvate property in the western world. The 
Dutch ill the period of the Company were little troubled 
by questions of abstract principle in their reUtiona mth the 
native organ izatiori, and bad, as haa been ahown, few inti- 
mate dealings with it, but when Raffles came to introduce 
tlie land-tax, he had to face the problem of native tenures. 
He sought a Bulution that might coovenieutly be applied 
to the whole island, and found it in hig statement that the 
native BO vercigns were sole proprietors of the land, and 
that the European governmeut eucoeeded to their rights. 
Ttia solution has been confirmed by the Dutch government 
which has made ofGcial announcement that in general it is 
the sole proprietor oE tha land and recognizes property 
rights in others only in the particular lands and in the towns. 
Enough woe said in the chapter on the native organiza- 
tion to show that the principle adopted did not accord 
-exactly \nth the facts of the native orgaoiEation* Hafflea 
recognized departures from it in some districts, It was a 
legal fiction, much like that which prevailed in England in 
the feudal period. i The principle is to be justified, not by 

1 L, W. C. Tin den Berg, " Bet elgeudomarecht van deci ainat op don 
gTOcd op J»™ en Mndoera,'' Bijd. TLV„ 1801, 6 : fi : 1-20, wekB to jiisUfy 
hIfltoric*lly the priDciple Ui»l tho acvereigti Is propricWr of aU the Uod 
in Jav& mid Madoera. TbQ trgumenl doen not cariviace mfl; It acem* 
irraconcllable wilb iha iicte of Urd Lenura m Uiey kth relnied in Rnfflea'a 
8abfltuuwt and it daea not accord irlth the theorlea of ihn ualivc^, ilk ihey 
ftli^eu in tb« Eliidreauui^ In BjiaUiu the peopls regardi^ tLcuisQlves 
M proprietor! — but were ilraJd m «»7 bo I The jiniiclal advlapr o( the 
Governor GonerfLl, Mr. G, D. WUIiiLch, publiflbcU in 1891 a pLiupbtoL ('* 1>B 
GmEidre^LtQD blj de volhcn van den Ooft^liiiiiecU«n AicUipet/* 'b Grtr,, 
lasi) to ihow IhU hietoticiLliy the BOfferel|fQ PQuld not be regarded u 
Aole proprietor ol the Uod, especLLlLj In tbe OaL«r Poflaeflaiona. Ho 
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referenofl to th& earlier hietory of the Javanese, but by tlia 
later history of the Dutch, who have accepted the trust im- 
posed upon them m asauming' the poaitiou of proprietors, 
and adiuiaistered it faithfully la the intereats of the natives, 

Pflfising from this question, which is largely one of 
theory, the practical problem has been the use that the 
government should make of its rights, and eapecially the 
ccnditiona on which it should permit foreigners access to 
the land. This problem can be dlyided into two parlfl, 
according aa the laod is or is not already cleared and cul- 
tivated by native laborers. Arable and waste appeal to 
different classes of planterSi and lead to very di£Ferent 
relations between planters and natives. 

The land already cleared and settled presents the more 
serious problem. This land« most of which is irrigated 
and devoted to noo culture by the natives, is suited to 
crops like sugar, tobacco, and indigo. The government 
must guard it with especial jealousy because it ie the 
source of the greater part of the food supply, and because 
it lends itiielf with singular readiness to the exploitation 
of shrewd capitalists, whether they be Orientals or Euro- 
peans^ Land and labor go together, and both are so tied 
up in the native political organization that the man who 
captures that can abuse its resources much as he pleodes. 
This applies with especial force to the Tillages in the 
richest parts of the island, whero the land is held on a 
communal tenure^^ 

thought^ however, that Ibe froTemineDi tad ex«rctMf1 proprletiry rtgliu 
no long ia J&71L (bat there was no use in returnljig now to old cuaioioa. 
It would be pouiblo to ejLL«(]il ^rcMtly tbo ilificuaELia a-ad [¥fereac«i8 on 
this point, which hju been kmg debited In the Noth«rluidB, but for prea^nt 
purposfls LI teeoiv ucneoeuuy, 

^Accordliig to iko BtikLiatka lu "Jurdjfen. KoLonleD," 1S9T Cpub. 
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Though the government has talceu to itaelf the property 
right in Inndi it h&s left the natives in hereditary posaes- 
fijoit^ and it has interfered but alightlj with tUe Qustouis 
of native tenure- These customs* to jiulge from the 
native evidence collected in the report of a government 
investigation, are tte prr>duQt of local growth, but slightly 
modified by externnl influences like lelam. The Dutch 
government has exercised an important inSuence only 
in stimulating the eiteuftion of coDimunal tenure, and 
effected that unconsciously by its Bsoal demands in the 
past. The restrictions that it imposes on the clearing of 
fresh land by natives are generally disregarded \ the con- 
version from communal to individual tenure which it has 
invited proceeds very slowly; and the opportunity that 
it offers the natives of an approach to Western principles 
in acquiring so-called "agrarian property" has evoked 
little interest,^ 

The one restriction which the gcvcrnment has upheld 
with severity and with auccGss has touched the periphery 
of the native organisation, as it were, rather than its 
centre. This reatriotion applies to the reUrions between 
natives and ncn^natives, whether Europeans or foreign 
Orientals. According to a formula which has been framed 
to describe the policy of the Dutch, t) 



18M), p. A4, tte total niiiaber of TUIagcs In Java and Mibdoera (incUidlng 
Aome of peeullai' oDnaUmtion), wu 20.DOS ; f\bl3 had only iix'tiviilu&l 
lemiTO, I0j£l3 hod only communal, lU.OJO liiul a miituro of the iwo. It 
Id Willi rcltiCEAnce Ibiit E refrain Inna duHcribijig lii deuil the comjuunal 
instltLitiom, iLHd dlxcusaing their orl^b and pment aignlficance, bat it 
Boenu wiser Trot to kUempt In this book a aubject wblob ebould form » 
Atuily by luelf. 

^ For a btiel dewrlptlon ftad criticism cf ftgnrinn property, Me Anton, 
KAHJ., SobnioUers Jahrbuoh* 1899, 33: 1S40. Tba iustitat^on baa not 
tw«D of iufllcltiut impuiUiacu to warruil aq exteiidti] irentmt^ut of it bcto. 
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b j6 relaty* * ffl Bflff nntiTrr ; he is a minor in bia 

tione to the rest of th^ world.^ 

With Trrprrt tp tihn parniiiin nfTrini^^frr of rights Iras 
paUvga to non-aati ves [J^g ^^J^^j^j^^nw JjLJtlu/^lut^ ^ there 

can be no ml id sale to a foreign Oriental or to a Euro- 
pean, ForeigDers can own building lots in the towns^ 
and can acquire euch parts of ths "particular" Jands as 
the present proprietors may desire to sell to them, but 
they cannot hope for more. It is impoMible to say how 
eerioua the evils would be if this prohibition were re- 
moved- It is a measure of security based on past expe- 
rience with native weakness, and on the conviction that 
the native is not yet ready to hold his own in bargaining 
with Chinese or Europeans.^ The planters of these for- 
eign nationalities are, of course, eager that the prolubiiion 
should be removed, but so far aa is known to the writer 
there is no likelihood that this step will be taken. No 
hotter endorsement of the present policy could be had 
than that given by conditions Jn British India, and by the 
statement of a traveller from there, who thought that the 
Javanese owe their prosperity as much to the wise pro- 

^ Challlef-Bart, " Le» Hdlandaia i JA*a," Comnopollfl, May, 1808, 
10 : 131. Idouot fiDdiaLhBLook, "Jav&et sea habitaQU/' ibb utrntcnce 
or the acc&mpanying appr«ci;ition of ihe land ajutem m a *■ chel-d'ceuvre 
ni Ton IrouTe dootfeo k souholl la libett* ot rintefroutioB." 

*WbGn the iTiveiillgiLlon of IMS vu mbdp. there wba gnAt differciico 
uf opinicn aiDt^Qg □IBcIaJs ta to the probnbla requite If oallv^ were al- 
bwed to flpll ibcir Uodj to ioreiRiierH. Mnay offlcule thoiigbl thai aliec 
a faw yunrt, pt^rbaps a ^iLi^r^LlLrti, the unlives could be inisted lo look 
RfKir their ovro lDlen>Bts, See Etndr. 2, the [a.4t pLragniphn of the «epA- 
rain reaidoncy reports. Thejie vlewa would now, 1 tblah^ bo culled loo 
oittliDlBric, For evidence lo nbow tliat Ibe JLivct^t^^ would taM £ pr?<y U 
allonod rr«e a^tb of Leunl, aee Noberbori^h, "Da onmondlgheid rui dea 
Ja7ua IcD Ikanzlen van bet groiidbeciU" TSL, 1676,7: Is^D.; Golpke, 
' LmidbesEit," Da Gida. 1877, 1 ; 7fl. 
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tectiQD of the government aa to tte fertility of the island, 
"It is not too mucli to say that the loss of rtW the many 
benefits which undoubtedly would have been conferred on 
Java by the substitution of English for Dutch rule is not 
too high, a price to ha-ve paid for escape from the many 
evils of unreBtrained power to alienate landed property/' * 

The only hold that foreigners cun get on krid cultivated 
by natives ^° j Ififf^^i ^'^f'^ at & short term und hedged 
around with reBtrictlons. Legislation supplementing the 
ngrarian law of 18T0 allowed the leEiao of nntive arable t^ 
persons or corporationa of Dutch citizenship, or resident 
in the Ketherlauda or in Dutch India, for a tern, of fiye 
yoiira, or. In the case of land held on the tenure of *^agr^ 
tian property/' for twenty years- Every contract must 
be made with individuals, even when the land was held 
on a communal tenure, and the insertion of clauses in the 
contract providing for a renewal of the lease at the end 
of the period was prohibited. Advances on the rental 
could be made only to an amount covering one year, and 
every contract must be registered by officials of the pro- 
vincial government to become valid. 

Restrictions such as these would eeem to aasure thQ 
nati ve against a buses, but experience pro\ed that the law 
had gone too far, and really furthei'ed the evila that iL wris 
designed to prevent. Planters who desired for the sugar 



1 Eoya, Java, U. CuLqiUioDQ, " Husaia ag^st India/* IDOO, p> 133, 
tajt Ihal from 10% lo ^^% tit the InuJ af ths Piuijab Iiaa been lakcn by 
iiBurera alnce tba Mmlny. An Item In the New Tork Post, Nov. S, 1900, 
flUlfld IhBita Pud jab Land Alienatiou Bill bEul recf^ptly been en acted, pn^ 
vldiaii tbat penuntmnt alitimtioD o£ ibe IdjieI bLouIiI uike place oaly udcd^ 
ibe memben et iLe agrii^uliaral trihOA, ^sliUe temporary allinsitona and 
lopaea were limits to apedod of tvreul; yoan. TlitB iegialation followed 
subaiuiliiilly ibe {[at of ibe Datcb. 
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culture the rich land of the villages with communa] ten- 
ure could uot be held to ianumerable contracts with 
inilividimls holding each an acre of less, and eicereised 
all kinds of improper devices to secure the land they 
wanted from the village goTernmontB. Subleaaea and 
other irregular arrangements nullitied the intent of parts 
of the law, and the proviaioti for the public regUtration 
of contracts hecame almost a dead letter. The govern- 
ment was force^l to recognize that it had exceeded its 
power of practical control, and amended its legitdation to 
the advantoge of the foreign planters. Lauds held on an 
ifrdividual tenure can nr»w be leased for a term entended 
lo. twelve ^ear^) and couuuuual landM can ba leaded in 
block li>y a vote of two-thirda of tha village community 
nndwfftrict publitr supervision, though etill only for the 
former period of five yeara. Not more than one-third of 
the irrigated fields of a village can be leased ni any time. 
So far fis ahowQ by official reports and statistics, the gov- 
ernment has secured iu object of a more elTicient protee- 
tion of the natives by these meaaurea ; undertakings which 
formerly concealed their ojjeration from public authority 
have been induced to register and bo subject tbemedvcH 
to control. 1 The government haa extonded ita paternal 
care even beyond this general legialation in the case of 
certain crops; the estublishnient of undertakings for the 



1 The Damber of <v>iLtTnpu offaTvd for regislmtEon Increru^d rpry lirgely, 
tnd tho goTemmanl foiiTnl no ob|eclioii to moal of them. Contr^eU were 
reCiued ragUtr&ilun (or varioua reaaoufl ; surue couceulc*! a loan qii Rov- 
ing Cropi ander the form of n lefue ccntr&ft ; some t'Koeded flie ftne-Ltiird 
limit. Tbc Judgment of afficiaLi wiu " nn the wlxul^ favorable*^ ; difflcul- 
Llei were experienced ouly Jd a Tev di«LrJc'U, aod a locU invesil^tloiL 
was ordered to deLennlae how ihne Bha^A b« met KoL VenUg, ISW, 
pp.««-M. 
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TDaDufacture of sugar and indigo requires the special (jer- 
missioD of the Governor General, which cau Ijc refused) 
altogether or granted under such reHtrictiona as appear 
Bitfeguard the interests of the natives.* 

An exception to the regular Bystem Jo the leasinff of 
native land appears in the two principuUtiea of Soera- 
ka.rta and Djokjokarta, where the Dutch goverumfrntj 
ruleB_not directly but through a protectorate,' lu th( 
districts the old native institution still persiHtH of main-] 
taitiing the administration not by money enlaries^ but by 
grants of the public income from land. From early timea 
the granteea have found it to their advantage to farm oul 
their rights to European planters, who use the control 
thus given them over mitive land and labor to cultivate 
export products. By a native custom that has beeomi 
pretty general in the principalities the old theory of Van 
den Boech is roughly realised ; two-fifths of the land aro 
set apart for the use of the holder of the ''appanage '' or 
his representative, the European farmer. Two-Rfths are 
reserved for tlie personal needs of the natives, and the 
remaining one-£fth is devoted to the service of the lukel^ 
the village head- The farmer disposes of such labor duea 



I So in 169B p«titionH for (he eaULbllAbmenL of xugar factories wer« 
gnated only on condilioiiG ftff si^tibg Uie UJ»e of wnter or LI10 localion gf tb« 
loncb Li-ascd ; one petLLLon was denied oltogetter bcuusc the food supply 
vru not qafficient la the dlatrir^i. in queattott - tbe pi?tJti(iDi?r uiLghL neiifaer 
Utioe Iftf^d nor buy osAfl cf Uia natlvcB- RoL- VcifllAGT 1S08, Bijl. WW., 
p. 10. 

= Thl§ syaletn is brl?flj described in Jenks. Report, pp. 63-^4 No 
HtAtenkcnt About the syai«ra con be at the aame limc genorml aad cocurate, 
for pr&clEces differ wLd^ly cv^n in tbe Iwo priitcip.ilUlfB. 1 ba?e Aought to 
■aggeit onEy the chnmcU'TieUo fe&TTit«« ; for details tbe reider Ifl Teferrcd 
to BEndr,, 3, Bijl B nt\A C^, and to utJclM by Voq AlfbfiD, Ind. Olda, 
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as are fixed by local custom, and provides for what fur- 
ther neeie be may have by the hiring of wage labor. 

Though iu form the farmer ia denied all political power 
over the subject cultivalorg, thla arrangement is evidently 
subject to abuses that the Dutch have long hud U) fight 
iQ the land over which they have exercised direct cootrol. 
It IB allo^ved now to continue only because of the peculiar 
jiolitical situation oF the principalities, and it is carefully 
restricted in its operations. Foreign Orientak are denied 
thfi privilegd of farming;, and Europeans are granted it 
only on the written penniaaion of tbe Governor General, 
revocable at any time. Contracts can be made for a term 
of thirty years ; every contract ie carefully invostigated 
by a government official, and must apply to land at least 
three hundred and fifty acres in extent, this last provision 
being designed apparently to eniible the government to 
esterciBe fnore efficient supervisLon. Opinions differ as to 
the effect of thia ayBtera on the eoltivatora subject to it. 
There seems no question that the people are in gcnoi-al 
worae off in the principalitiea than in the government 
landa of Java, but this may well be a result of the differ- 
ence in general hiaturical development and have nothing 
to do with the question of Enropean leases. Testiroonv 
is not laeking, on the other hand, that the natives fare 
better under Europeau farmers than under any of the 
native systems to which they are subject,* 

It was remarked, near the l»egiiin[ng ot this description 
of ths modern land system, that the governmeut has 
found it advisable to modify its policy according as the 

■neport ofSptiBD, 1875, Etndr^.B. BlJI B., p. 36; A[lphEn], •■De esr- 
ploiUlis Tan grondpTi ea beffulking la dt kedjawon-dvaiu der Vorsten- 
](mdeD/^ lad. Clda, 1803, 3 ; iSaD, 
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land is or is not alrecidj occupiod by native cultlvatore- 
There remains now to bo deacribed the policy adopted 
with regard bo unolenred land, the waste eis it may con- 
veniently be termed- 

This land, which is utilized eapeeiallj for the prodac- 
tion of coffee, tea» and cocoa, may be acquired on much 
moTQ liberal torma than the native arable* The planter 
who does the work of brioging it under cultivation 
may fairly ask foi & tdrm of uae long enough to rep&y 
him for bis original outky. He must build up an organ- 
ization by bringing laborers to the land, instead of rely- 
ing upon a union of the two factors of production effected 
by the natives themselves, and thero is not the aame 
opportunity for an abuse of the native resources. 

These con side rations were recognized in the legislation 
from 1S56 on, by which a. lease of waste land could be ob- 
tained far a term of twenty years, and for the payment of_ft 
rental fixed by t;ompetiLion, but in practice much leas than 
tliat paid for cleared land. By 1870 forty thousand honwa 
(about seventy thousand acres) had been leased on these 
terms, at the rate of about six gulden a bouuf. Further con- 
eessions were made in the agrarian law of that year, and 
leases on the old terms have prac tie ally disappeared. By the 
present regulations waste Innd can be secured by planters 
on an emphyteutic tenure (trfpacht')^ for a term of 
seventy-five years* and for the payment of a quit-rent 
ranging from a maximum of Rve gulden per houw to one 
gulden or even less.i The planter has no assurance that 



^ Id cxc«ptlo[ih1 cuGB Ibe stalG geta more tliai) tbe DoriDal mucimum 
of flva guldsn. JentR quoi^H reasonft for estHbliBhlng % unUorm low Tftto j 
RepDit, lis. T omit a gnat smaunt of adtnlnLslralifo doUil| fot vfhiob, 
tee tb« Hoorcea clt«d at Uj« bcul ciF the cluipt«r. Tbe muilmuiii uea of 
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hifi leaae will be rsQewed at the end of ita term, or that he 
will receive couipensation for permanent improvementB 
that he has made. This l&et consideration is not, how- 
ever, of great importance in a tropicfll country like JaTa, 
and the advantages of the tenure so far outweigh its dis- 
advantages that the area of land held on emphyteusia baa 
increased constantly and now forma no inconsiderable 
portion of the total cultivated ai-ea of the island,^ 

Flantere have not ceaaed to complain of the stnctneBs 
with which the government regulatea their relations with 
the native laborers and landholders. This proves noth- 
ing ; if they did not complain, we could be sure that they 
were having tilings too much tJieir own way- It is im- 
poseible for the government to protect the nativee &b ib 
necessary from the political point of view without aub- 
jecting iteelf to cnticism from the economic standpoint. 
Government ofTieials hold planters in a position of ex- 
treme dependeace, and may sometimes abuse their author- 
ity.* Yet this course aeems justified by the fact that on 
one side the native hae been well protected, and on the 

Um conceenon is about fire hundred houwa* had the pHvilcgea trt re- 
HtJicted io Ihe aamc peraouB aa enjoy the right hj Itrjuc laud of naliTee. 

■ In 1897 the aiva li^Id on \nase frnm the gGvpmmeni v^ 502.931 
bouipg ; on Ic&se from TLatlTeB, ]3S,^07 lovvn. The IoiaL oinoaut of land 
de^rcd for cultivaliuu by the iiBtiTn mks 3.Blfi,5l3 bt^ntfcs- JaAni}!ec9, 
1&07, 65, 50. LadiI leased from th6 govemmeni tab useil u fallows: 
CoSec, 413 uadertakinga ; cmchotia, S3 ; ieh, OS ; cocoa. 59 ; HugHr, S4 ; 
tobnOQO, 7; other. 09 ; 3fI3 underlaJilngs ware held hj compbuieSi 34}d by 
Indltldual EuropMiiA, 45 bj ChliiAHe, fl by nfttlvaa. Kol. Venlag. 1898, 
BtJL ZZ. 

■Cf. Worefold, "AViBUto Jft7ji,"Lond„ IflftS. m, IBO: Chaillfly- 
Bsn. JH,. 186, ?]2. Tn Ind. Gida. IS90. 2:«45fl., a ctrc^nlar Ifl prtntM 
which nils laguod hy a fcaUBnt in Bomcon reproving his aubordinfiies for 
checking ihe freedom of ^adi^jdiuJ undtjrLalie™. The conditions which h 
sDgge^M tntui itiil evist in Jav%. CL Van Kfiteren in Ind- Gida. 1885, 
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othar production baa steadily and mpldly inr^reasad. Thai 
following table preaenta a Bunninary of the advance, meas- 
ured by the growth of imports and exports ; ^ — 





lUPOBTA 


ICtpobt* 


TOIAL 


18SS . 


14,317 


17330 


33,20fl 


18SS . . . 


2hfi6S 


34^97 


50.950 


1846 .. - 


37^1 


tttt,0S3 


105,3U4 


1666 . 


47.961 


64,137 


132,109 


1865 . 


61,644 


115,017 


173.661 


1676 . 


125,072 


177,076 


302,743 


1876-1880 


148,740 


192,878 


341,324 


1861-1886 . 


151,0«6 


lOO»Ba7 


344,534 


16S6-1890 . 


145^41 


180,333 


3-31,579 


16Gl-ie6£ . 


172,4ei 


211,345 


383,833 


1900 


195,924 


259.0,^4 


454,653 



Statistics of this kind pTesent of course no absolute proof 
of & growth of welfare. Welfare in the European ^exue 
lordly exiata in Java now. The people prefer to increase 
in iluml»er rather than to raise their atandatd of life as in- 
dividuals. They aeem, however, in epite of a great growth 
of population, to have at least maintained tl:ie customary 
standard,^ Articles describing the private economy of 

1 This i& m&do up from ihe flgaroa ^ren by N. F. van den Berg in Enc. 
KL, 3;&44-&4G> The figiLim tor 1825 to 1835 incluHlvc, taken from 
O. F. de Bruyn Kops, include onJy Irte Irade of Jara «Dd Madc«r» ; Iftter 
flgUreB apply ta all of Dutck India, Figures in Uie Jnarcijfcm, p. 6S. 
abow (hat In reD«Dt jesra th« trado of the Outvr Fofiseuiana hu b««n 
rather Imb (ban balf ihat ol Javs. lUid Madoera- EEpnued In quanUll«« 
IniUad of in values, the growth of trade would be conatderably ^roalCT. 

* The arUc1« hj C. B. tou Koeteren, " Eeo cu atidet ovec de nelvoart 
dor it]landB4]l]fl b^rolkiugen de to^komAider Europ^n^obe landbouwuljver- 
hold in Sed. lod,,*' Ind, Gid», Iflgfi, I ; &51-fll«, dora not coa^uce me ; he 
ooeka to prore Jilatiatfcallj a decline lu wvUare »iuc« 1880. I hs^vc own 
CIO later articles leokiDg lo makitalti the Hanifl poLnL 
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the Javanese ahow that they have a pitifially smaU mar- 
gin above the mere necesBariea of life.* Oriental and 
European standards are vastly different* ho^vever ; meas- 
ured by the Oriental standard, or measured by their own 
j»aat Iiisttiry, the Javanese are now coiapartttively well-to- 
do.3 

■ Ct J. 0. F. SoUfiwijn Oelplcc, '■ Ret budget rnn eea JavoanBC-beboer," 
lud GidB, 1880, 2:603 ff, ; id., ''De mlddclcn vei^te tXe inIauJer he«ft 
oni rtfi landrenie ta poldoen." ih., ISSfi, l : 42C» tf , 675 PL : ■< Arminina^" 
'' Hat budgal twi fiea Ja7aanMbpn Undbouwer,*' ih., 18B9. £ - 1686 ff., 
1835 S., £U9 ff. ; arid thu urtkkH citf d abum undar tabgi. 

3 See L«clerij. *' Jtvn." R^v. dea deui Madden, Ncv. IS07, 144 : 166, 
for the [mpreuEon loade on a European tf'iv^^ller ; he found Iho people 
TTcU fed, proporLy clAd* aad mucb bcLier ofT Ujou tlio people of Cejlou. 
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rilHE transition ta the moderii Ejatom of productioD in 
-^ Java has involved ueoessarily the reviaion of the ^ov- 
Bminenl^B fiscal systeiu, and has been ticcompaiLied by 
macy fiscal reformB, The culture system was, huwever, too 
powerful an institution to disappear completely and at 
oncd from the tield either of production or of finance ; 
the strongest parts of it were maintained for some time 
for the revenue that they produced, and the spirit of it 
modiiied in important points the form of succeeding legis- 
lation. The most significant principle in the Dutch Indian 
fiscal systenij^tlie relation established between the finances 
of the hotae country and the dependency, etill remaiDs 
substantially as it was eatablisbed In the period of the 
culture system, though robbed now ol ita practical 
importance. 

The liberal party of the reform period, however radical 
it seemed to its opponents at the time, shrank from a 
complete breach with the past colonial policy, and had 
no thought of surrendering all the advantage which the 
Netherlands bad enjoyed from the profits of rule in the 
East* MultatuU said, with characteristic sarcasm, that 
there were in the Netherlands two parties ■* with very 
different principles": the cou^ervatives, who wanted to 
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get from the Indies all the pro&t poasibtdi and the liborals, 
who wanted to gQi all the profit possible from the Indies.' 

The reform purt^y stood for u jiiat government, free 
from abuse of the natives and from the eiclusion of Euro- 
peans, but it believed in maldng aa large a surplus for 
the home treasury as was conaiBtcnt with "the esaontiaL 
and permanent interest of the colonies/' and held an 
exaggerated idea of the pro6t thab might be gained by 
a purer sjatem of taxation,^ 

Tlie Bo-cjJled CamptabUiteittwet of 1S64 provided that 
thereafter the budj^fet of Dutch India should be fixed by 
a law of the home g-overnment ; it had important politioal 
consequencea in restricting the power of the Governor 
freneral, and in stimulating interferenre on the part of 
tlie Dutch parliament, but it led to no change in the ** net- 
profit system/* by which the Dutch received the annual 
surplus from their dependencies. The Indioa continued 
to contribute sums ranging between 10,000,000 and 
40,000,000 gulden a jear,> 

The ayatem by which the balance of the Dutch budget 
was made dependent on a contribution which oame from 
a distant dependency iind which varied immensely from 
year to year seemed to some not only unjust to India 
but injurious also to the Netherlands, De Waal, minister 
ttf the colonies in 1809, propose*] that in the budget for 
the next year a anm of 10,000-000 gulden should be »et 




1 qnot^ by KcyidQuIeD, Revue des Dcdx Moadai, 189!^, I ■ 80rv. 

^ Sep tho flUiaruarj of the liberal poaition by Sroatrer, "KoL kamsr- 
ICDUt/' Di; GUIh, 1803, 1 -.^i. &iid fur a ricfwof iLu profit to b« amJebya 
cbia^, Boaeb, TNI., iSeS, 24 ;3:S7T. 

■ Se« Ibe Inble of Dutch xtrtin^m. 1640 to lSt>ft» by BolflBGTiin, "Di© 
□eae«t« BteoerrefonD In djon TfJederluidfiD,*' ficbus's Flmujz-ArcbLT, 
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as the contribution from the Indies ; he planned to reviso 
thiB amount in later years to make it a fair eqiiivolent for 
the expenditures on colonial account of the home govern- 
ment» and proposed to appropriate all surplus above tbu 
fixed contribution to the befiefit of the dependency, Hb 
project waa i-ejected by the Second Chamber. The out- 
break of the war with Atjeh la 1873 changed the practical 
beEkringe of the question, by causing such an increaae id 
the expenditures in the Indies that the aurplua dwindled, 
HJid in 1878 vanished entirely. Since th^it date there have 
been occa^tiona) years in ^vhioh the Indian Bnaneee showed 
li surplus, but the tendency in general liaa been in the 
opposite direction, and even in the exceptional years the 
home government has taken no tribute from lis depend- 
ency. On the other hand it has been forced to assist the 
Indian treasury by advancea and by tlie negotiation of 
loans, always, hnwpver, at the charge of the dependency. 
Though the qufiatioa-ttf (policy involved in the . ^lagt - 
profit flystem^ ' has lost it» proclical importanoo since the 
JndiiUi dependencies have ceased to return a surplus it 
has continued to be a subject of discussion in the Nether- 
lands, and a number of attemiits have been made to revise 
lUe relatlona between the Indian and the Dutch treas- 
uries- All schemes have had in common the idea that 
tha-lndTes Ehmild fae-held-ttT-oQPtrtbttte caghy eM a txjui 
aum-]vhiGJ4-«h«>ul4 r«couipanfic the home government for 
Hi^ fii)jg>»ditTTrpg o^ ^ qQlonial aooounfc wh ile any surplua 
^^tlQve thai should be appropriated by Um States^ G en erjil 
. to objects uf direct interest to the people in the East, 
The amount of the annual opntribution has varied in the 
different projects from 2,UOO,000 to 6,000,000 gulden. 
It has been proved impossible to reach an agreement on 
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the amount which might properly be imposed, for the 
Indies bear now all expenses which can be directly 
charged to them, and this further contribution repre- 
senta the paj'ment for institutions which the Dutch 
would have to support in any event, but which are sup- 
posed to be of intereat alao to the dependencies, — such as 
the army and navy at home, the diplomatic and consular 
services, the system of higher education in the Nether- 
lands, and the Dutch States General,^ As the queetion 
has been purely one of theory, it has been easy to find 
objections to every plan proposed, and none has gained 
enough support to enable it to become law- In recent 
years the problem has been complicated by the growth 
of a sentiment in complete reaction against the old colo- 
nial policy, charging the Dutch government with having 
robbed the Indies of their millions iu the past, and de- 
manding a restitution of the surplus that has been taken 
since the ComptahiliUitswet went into operation in 1367-^ 
As a result of this conflict of opinions the matter still 
remains unsettled, and the budget of the Netherlands 
still shows each year among the revenuea an item "Con- 
tniution of Dutch India to the revenuea ior the payment 
o f the kingdom s eipenditurea<" against which no aum ia 
act." 

Allusion was made above to the Atjeb war which began 

> Van SoesU " De kwestle der Indlflctietljdrage/* TNI,. 1679. B : 1 : 2S4. 
For fiu-tter dElAlln, see tMn article) " O^ nste bijdmg^." TNT, 1880. 
C: S i 455 fS., and H. J, Bool^ '^Da finanoiSsle vBrhouding liuecben Ked^r- 
Uad«c Indie,'^ liid. GLJa, 1803, £: IBIA ff.. ]6lia. 1:213 0. 

1 Tbift viev, vhlch wna Arat brooghi up in thu SiatM Genenl In ises, 
b^NiodwcDfaulB, |h« SocLnlietloftder, ladafccdedbrC.T.DcTeater, "Ecu 

' SUjLiBbeifrooiIng, lUOo, -^ Wci op a& middelen, Rnmlng vimt IPod/' 
\hXUt O. 

So 
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in 1873 and has continued to the present time. Thia u-ar 
has caused an expenditure of hundreds of million of gul- 
den, taken from tho general treasury of the Dutch Kast 
Indiee, and hence paid mainly from the revenuee of Java.' 
A« the field of operationa» however, lies in Sumatra, a 
narrative of the war or discusfiion of the pmnts of policy 
involved in it lies outside the scope of this book, and this 
mere mention of it must suffice in taking up the next 
topio, the dovclopmeDt of Dutch policy as shown in tho 
expenditorea in the East during the last generation. 
Considerations of space and of available material impose 
a summary treatment of thia topic, which can best be 
illustrated for present purposes by comparing the budgets 
o£1870andl900.a 



ZXPEXDITURES OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES, 
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lATO 


looo 


T. Superior governmant . 

TV. Intern&l ftdministrntiati 
V- Edncition,religionjandinduatry 
VI. Public worka . . , . 

Vlll. NiTy 


71B 
3,121 

4.345 
10,115 

6,&ie 

7,319 

18.320 

5,100 


1.106 

5,aao 

1S,a24 

20,558 
lfl»(l25 
2UBB0 
25,25* 
4,571 


Total , . , . 


B«,420 


117,162 



> An Mlltnalfl In Ind. GEds, l«9S, a t IH07. puw the Aljeh erpi?ndLtUT«« 
ftt 900,000,000 gulden. Recent prosa drapateli^a announce that Uie vtar 
Ib noT pracLiqally osur. 

■ No preienHlons tn exietnen can be made, of (*oarae, tn <?r>mpaHng 
ibdiTlduij budi^Ui but thla \a al Hiaall impoitnnce in view of onoUior 
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In some of the dopartmente of eipendituro the Increase 
in the items reprefienta a normaJ developmenb of govern- 
Rieut activity^ keeping pace witli the increase of the popii- 
Itttion and the growth of enbjeot territory. Other itema. 
however, ahov differeucefl ao striking as to call for spocial 
explanation. The great fall in expeoditures in Depart- 
ment IVi internal administTation. aeenie to denote a 
saving iu the most important branch of gnvornment, this 
provincial civil service, which would be a complete depar- 
tard from the ideals of the reformers who aecured the 
abolition of th6 culture ayatein- In fact, however, the 
trath ia the reverse of this. In this department are 
included the expenses of the forced cultures, which in- 
cluded both coffee and sugar in 1870» and which cost at 
that time about 25,000,000 gulden, five-eighths of the 
total expenditure of the department- The government 
coffee culture in 1900 still demanded over 5,000,000 
guldeu. but this sum formed in the budget of that 
year little over one-fifth of the expenditures on internal 
adtniniatrattoni and left for purposes really directed to 
the welfare of the nativea a greatly increased amouut- 
The nativea have gained in the same w^ay. though to a 
less degree, by the growth of the expenditures in Depart- 
ment 111. finance, which represents the extcndon of the 
tax system in place of the cultures of the earlier period. 



clement ot qncortaiatj, the Fact that cipeDdltLirefi in Jark vid hi tho 
niti«r Lfllanrln are nr>t aeparjLt^d in Che budget HtsumeTitt. Aa I aeek tA 
^i\Q only A gcnoral view ot tb« d^Tclopmctit I Lave not compIlcivtAd tbe 
Iftble bj adding to it colonioj fipcndilareft In Uiu NeLberUnda, ajnounllng 
m estch period to about one-llfih ot ttie iotaLi here given. The flZatement 
fi>r mii^ \6 lakcn from Ih- Eoonoirilflt. 1870, 1 : a.^3 ; lliat for KlOO frota 
lb« offliiiftl "BegrooliaeTan SedtriaodflcL ludic," Nu, 32. See " Jaircij- 
fcTS, Kolonisn,'* for furtho- deuiik. 
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The most signiiicant changes are those which appear 
DepartmQnts V and VI ; thoy arc atrikiag enough if the 
figures for 1870 and 1900 are compared, but if the tigureaj 
of 18-tO are taken for a starting-point the changea ainotiiil 
to nothing Jess than h revolution. The Dutch Indlai 
government had in 1870 broken with iha policy that mads 
revenue and power the only objects of the State, and had 
made some steps in furthering the civilization of ita sul 
jectfi, hut in a decade since tliat time it has mored faatej 
and accomplished more than in generations together before- 

The items which appear under the hea^d of puhlio xrorks 
comprise the cost of the construction and maintenance of 
the state railways (making up nearly half of the total), 
and espenditures on irrigation worksi bridgesi roads, har- 
bors, and buildings for schoolsi hospitals, prisons, and 
ofRces. Many of these expenditures are of the nature of 
public investnients, bringing in money returns to the 
treasury ; and the government has been criticised for its 
reluctance to enter on railroad or inigation undertakings 
when there seemed no likelihood of a business rate of 
prodt. There may be truth in these criticisms* but they 
should not obscure the fact that past the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Dutch govemment in Java w&a 
not even businesslike. Natives with a past such as that 
which has formed the history of the Javanese can afford 
for a time to do without liberality or chanty from their 
government, if they can be assured that it wilt manage 
their public affairs with reasonable economic foresight. 
Critics are not lacking, moreover, who accuse the govem- 
ment of undue extravagance.' 



> CL Nnnen, " Jett over d« be^ceketili van Indie voor Mederland," Ind. 
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The last of the departments of expenditure requiriug ^H 
elucidation to abow tLe development of Dutch policy since ^H 
1870 ia that in which are grouped the items education, ^H 
religion, and induRtryn The last item is almost purely of ^H 
fiacal interest, embracing only small outlays for the ad- ^H 
vancoment of the arts and scicnccB, while the expenditures ^H 
on governmeat UDdertakings in tin^ coal, and salt form ^H 
more than half of the total of the department and reprefient ^H 
piT)perly expenses in the collection of revenue- Theuth4^r ^H 
items are of sufficient importance to justify a comparison ^^^H 
in detail between the figures of the two budgets. ^^^H 

[FlOUJtEa IH QuLDE>i 000 OJTTHD-] ^^| 
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When the Dutch took poBsesBion of Java in 1816, there ^H 
waa absolutely no public school in the island for the in- ^H 
atruction of European residents. A school was establlnbed ^H 
in that year, and from this beginning there was a growth, ^H 
gradual at first, much more rapid in recent years, of ^^t 
inntitutiona for the instruction of European children.^ ^H 
There had been projects for the secondary education of ^H 
Europeans, and aome vain attempts to accomplish it in the ^H 
early period, hut the first institution destined to |>enna- ^H 
nenee was the Gymnasium Willem III, founded at Batavin ^H 

* Tho number of primary «choolA fof Earo|H&tiB. In Dutch IndU* wiu ^^M 
&s follows^ according lo ibe summary In Y.acye. VI., 3 : 70 ; 1S%, 7 ; ^^M 
1833, 19; 1816, 21; ISSS, OS; 1SB3, 130^ 16B8, 141; 1601, IH; mdi, ^H 

i&o i isve, 164. ^^^H 
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in 1S90 and entirely reorganized in 186T» Two other ins 
tutions of the samo kind h&ve since then been establish 
and provision is also made now for the higher education 
of girls and fiir trade schools. In view of tlie corapara-. 
tively small European population in Dutch East In 
little over sixty tliousand, of whom h rehitively email 
proportion ia of sehool age, the afpropriationa for the 
education of Europeans must be regarded now 
decidedly liberal. 

The same cajinot be said of the expenditures on th 
education of natives, notwitlistandin^ the advances th 
have been made. Opiuions have differed, it i* true, 
the advisability of educating the natives of a dependeao, 
like Java, but in spite of any theoretical objectiona to t 
courae, the practical advantages of it are so apparent 
it is boLind to come. Tlie Dutch must educate the hi^ 
class of natives, whom they use in government, for political 
reafions, and they must educate the masa of the people f 
political reasons aud for economic reasons loo.^ 

Some attempte were made to educate the upper ola^a o. 
ilavanese iu the first laalf of the nineteenth century, bu 
these attempts fell far behind tlie grandiloquent state* 
inents of colonial ccnslitntiona and colonial governors, and 
bore little fruit. Even in 1848 the grant of 25,000 florins 
a year, to bo used for tho education of native otBcJala, ^vaa 
regarded as a great coucoeeion. though its purposes were 
perverted and it led to little practical result. It waa not 
until 18^, when a special department was established fi 

1 Cr MftlQp, In Ward, " HpI^ of Qiiepti Viplorifl/' Lond.. IBOTJ 
1 : 50di for tJie n4!CeBflity oF popular primary edncftlion In IndSfli, whtre 
OiBSA uf the proplfj nlion tUe Hninc ht^li^I^s^rtf-'sa Jn the Biuip]f!at mom 
li:<fln9a<^tLDa thai laodern EnglLAh ar Am«rieuiH Bbov in ifcEmlonl que«U< 

of law. 
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education, religion, and industry, that the goTernment 
began soriously to grapple with the problem before it, and 
the advances made aince that time are many-fold the sum 
of the progress attaLied before. The scheme of ioatnic- 
tioD includei^ now not only mitiv^en of the ot^cinl L'la?<s, but 
the common people as veil, and while it has thua extended 
its scope Lt haa at the aanae time become more efTective, 
by being gradually eitaplified in the aubjecta taught and 
in the methods of teaching. The proportion of natives 
undergoing primary instruction in Java la still very amall, 
roughly one in five hundred of the total population, ami 
progress in the task of native education is hampered by 
the small funds which even now are allotted to it, but 
every movement must Lave a boginniug. and this move- 
ment for the education of tbe Javanese is still so young 
that its prospects appear most hopeful.^ 

' I puipoaely omit aio«t of the ileUiU oa this AUbject, lor whicb Ihe 
reader Ja referred to duLaicy-Bcrti Jh\^ Chip^ V; RLtler, " Eene 
halve Eouw/' I : 1^7 i De LouWf. Division 3, Cb»p. V; or tbe artiote 
" Onderwijs'* \n Kncyc, SL, 3: 73!T. The BtatemfDl of the proportion of 
Vt& JavaoeBe Dndergoing infitruction la ma^ up from figurpa in tht^ Jitur- 
cijr^rei ISGT ; statistics on diLA eubjpct are, htiwover) very uctniat worthy, 
u LB pointed out hy F. S. A. de Clerq, lad. Gida, 1B83, 1:340; 1896. 
1;[1'I0. Ci«rc| woa Lnapector at uatire educniJoji for tndve years C1^ 
Bcor,, ie83« 1:043), and hlA tfro artlclvs Ln Uie IndlB^he Gldf an 
very valiut^e for the proofa of pro^resB that they give. When Uie nnnnHl 
Bohoole were alut^i tLflcr IST^^ the leacbera were takon Urgely from tbe 
Europeac primiirj Achoobf mi^al of tliem knen ao i^ative lAcguage aiid 
bad 10 LftEcL in DamL ; the gOTernmeiit whs fomed U» lake ntitlTe ttadi- 
era tor the primaFy «chooU of very poor fltnff, for fear of dlscourjigjrig 
others nho ^ere in the nonnal acUooI ; inbtrnctloa id tbe primary echoold 
wu cnechbAJcul and ineflecLJve; Bud tbe lULtivea aboned Uttla Int^mi 
and n*^ ^*^ belp 1q fceepiiig the ctdldreQ &I Kbool. Tbe later arJcte by 
ClBTq, *^De rTsalraten van bet Lnliudfirb ODdervIJa In de Jareu \89S' 
Ih^," lud. Gida, LH06, 1 : flSO S., ahovn decided ImprovemeQt In many 
dlrecLloaa. In tbe Inlcr/^I the Diiteb luisoftge hvd been removed from 
Ibe coune of tbe uormol ocbooli ^ it bod t^boIlJ miwed ibe objecl U>x 
wLiob H viu iDstiLuLtd, to entible the uativce xa read DiiLch booka and 
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There remains to bs considered in this sketch of receni 
Dutch policy the Bub^ect of gov^rjuneiLt revenues, 
which the remainder of thiB chapter will be devoted. 
will be necesearj to tmcc the docLme of the old methodfl' 
oJ^a.isLng rerenuc. exemplified in the culture systeixu And 
theu to t^kelch the develojjmeitt along new liuea of Jjifl 
taxes whLtili foi^yt-ULtt uuuii resource of the Indian treasujyj 
at the preaeQt day- 
After the abolition of the less important forced cultures 
in the aixth decade of the century two only wei-e left, 
those of sugar and of eofTee. The sugar culture was 
peculiar in tliat il had always given employment to a con*-, 
siderable number of Europeans, who carried on the pro* 
ceases of manufacture aa contractors under the government. 
The organi2&ticn of the industry under these Europeans 
promised to make the change from compulsory serviced to 
wage labor much easier, and to facilitate also the taxation 
on which the governmeat must depend for its reveniie 
when the industry was transferred to private enterprise. 
The contractors favored a change that would give them 
greater freedom and the chance of larger profits, and the 
interests of private capitalists were enlisted to iuBuenco'l 
the government in favor of freedom of industry. A law 
of 1870 provided for a gradual Lranaition from forced to 
free culture; beginning in 1878, the amount of land and 
labor owed by the natives was diminished annually, and] 
in 1890 the transition had been completely effected.] 

QewBpftpen. TIid b«Bt ualirfa could and^niljuid oixly ctHdren^a booka in 
Ilutdh, Rnct iriBnj failed In ih& language who would hjkTH mxAt gixid tPBCti' 
«n. Bee J. FT. J- Lnale^ *^ Ovor bet nuL der vemTid^flD^n dia , . , in de 
raorBoalDatLe vMibetmlaadjicli«uudefniJB zlju )$ebnic]Lt," Ind, Qidfi. 1892, 
1 : B, Ctiaill^-Bfrif Java, SIO, plctom the batliret now u Mger 
♦f-hool loainiction. 
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Meanwhile tbe planters ware bound to pay the nativen 
wages considerably higher than those customary under 
th€ culture system, and to pay tbem for their land as well, 
and in addition to pay to the government n tax oti the \ 
sugar produced, varying from two to three gfulden per 
pikol (1331bO» The goTerament lost slightly by the 
change, receiving according to Fierson's estimates 4,000,- 
000 gulden annually in place of over 5,000,000 that it had 
been making by the sale of sugar in the previous period. 
But the nativee gained very decidedly, and the profits to 
the planters were euthcientto lead to a rapid extension of 
the culture outside the bounda that tbe government had 
formerly set for it. Between 1871 and 1884 fifty new 
etigar factories were built, an(] the production rose from 
2 J25,000 pikols to 6,495,000 pikoU." 

This period of progress in the sugar industry hae been 
followed by one of depression that haa developed into n 
real criaia in recent years. It was said recently that of 
the one hundred and ninety sugar factories in Java, fifty 
often worked at a loss, and of the others only twenty were 
leally profitable.' The United States consul reported 
that tbe sugar indiutry was "in a hopele^ conditiou," 
that only one-tenth of the plantations were pajdng." But 
there is no evidence to cormect tbis decline with the 
change from government to private management. Xt is 
dae^to^the ravages of the wraA. and to the fall in priee 
caused by The increase of production throughout the world 
anj by tho European bounty system. On the other handi 

» Boimevain. "Jffpd. Ind,," T>fl GIdm IS87, 3:541. 

■ Peel«Ti» <MavaH BnikprlnduflCHe," D? Economist, 1893. I : 309. 

' C. S. ComiQEreial Relfltinna, 1896-1307. 1 : XOiQ. In 181>8 (p, lOflft). 
Lhe coiibd] reported tEiHL sagir ^iid doing better, u a molt of ibaSp&nlah- 
Ani«TlC»a War Wid of th* wpeol of tba erport duty. 
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it may bs said that the free industry is bearing up against] 
difScuUi&s tliat would have absiilutcly crufihe<l tUu govern-, 
ment culture if it hnd been maintairied, — that would bax^e 
crushed the natives engaged in the culture, for it w&m 
they who bore all loasea. Under the culture ayst^m, 
without the spur of competition, machinery and procesae:) 
were extremely crude. The American consul at Batavia. 
wrote io 1862 thiit it wan impo^ible to introduce im- 
proved agricultural implements in Java, because of the 
ptejudicoB aud lack of energy of the people there.' The 
free planters inherited traditional methods from their 
predeceasorB, but when the crisis came, they were fib to 
meet it by the flexiliUity of a free nrganiiation. They 
I introduced Improvements in alt branches of the itiduatry, 
I in machinery, in processes, and in cultivation. The gov- 
emment has been obliged to give up the tax on sugar 
production or export, which, after being suspended for 
a number of years, waa iinftlly abolished in 189S- Tlie 
wages of native cultivators have falleu to some extent. 
But the brunt of the blow has been borne by the individ- 
ual planters, who have succeeded by energy and economy 
in reducing very considerably the costs of production.^ 

But one government culture remains to be considered, 
the most important of all in the past and the only one 
that ifl still maintained, the coffee culture. Under the old 
aystem coffee alone returned more than fouT-6ftbii of the 
total revenue that was obtained from the sale of products 
by the government ; the large profits were an index of 



1 U. S. C(»iDTnBrdal Relatiuiu, 1809, 28T, 

•l>e Vdea, Dc Gidn, 1B90, l:233i De Bcoaomlit, 1889. IST. Tho 
m^aa produot. In pIkoLa per bouw, baa Hseri from 52.BS la 1^1 to O130 
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the strength of the ciiUure, and led to its being retiiined 
for fiscal reasons lon^ after the other cultures had been 
abolished. In 1SH8 the goTeroment coffee culture waa 
still imposed on 250.157 families, scattered through foar- 
teen of the twenty residencieH into whicli Jjlvci is divided. 
In the budget of 1900 the receipts of the governmeDt 
from the Bale of cofTde are estimated at 10,185,815 gulden, 
out of total receipts estimated at 141,931,0{}8 gulden, and 
the specific expenditures on account of the coffee culture 
are put at dJ13,5Gl gulden. 

The uultivsitlon of a^ffee differed from that of sugar in 
organization, in that no eUhorato processes were necessary 
to prepare the crop for market, and the whole industry 
Vfoa carried on by natives- The lack of a class of Euro- 
peans, standing in estahliahed relations with the native 
cultivators, was an argument agiLinat abolishing the forced 
culture^ for it was asserted that the natives would be left 
to themselves and would cease to produce for export at 
all. Individual plantorit wero no longer, as formerly, dis- 
couraged from settling in the island; they were given 
opportunity to lease land and m&ke contracts for labor 
with the nativer^, d,nd the production of oofFee on private 
account has increased until it amounts to more than that 
carried on under the governmcut. But the government 
has resolutely upheld its own interest in the coffee culture,! 
seeking by changes in detail to remedy the abuses of tho| 
old system and to increa^ itrt efficiency- The payment of 
percentages on production was abolished in 1866, in the 
case of European officials, because of its bad effect ou both 
cfdciala and natives, and the pay of the cultivators has 
been raised. Percentages are stiH retained for the native 
[ofGciale, who are the supcnntendente of coltiration. 
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Under their direction work is carried on in a caraless aai 
half-heart9d way. Attempts to introduce a more inteu- 
aive cultivation and better treatment of the crop hart 
failed because the intereata of the Dative3are not enlisted, 
and it is sjiiJ that the quality of the product is declining.' 

With Uie full in the price of coffee, due to increased 
supply in the world's market, and the consequent decli. 
in profits, the motive for maiDtuining the government' 
culture has grown weaker. The government haa had,^ 
moreover, to contend with the ravages of the coffee blighl 
wliich reached Java in 1379 and whioh haa ruined mnny 
plaotationH. Before the date named, in 1875, a commictee 
of the Second Chamber, after studying a report of the 
chief inspector of cultures, advised that the government 
culture should be discontinued, but the Chamber reject" 
the report. Again, in 1868, a royal commission 
appointed to report en the government culture, and afl 
a thorough investigation advised that this last remnant 
oE the culture system should be given up^ No decisive 
action was taken, but the Chamber recommended that the, 
government should ^ve up the monopoly rights tliat it 
had exercised over the productioD of individual nativi 
and Hhould either pay natives bound to the culture 
wages or lease the plantations, A aubsidy was granted to. 
go in part toward raising the price paid the cultivato: 
who were reported as suffering severely in some distTict^. 

The judgment passed against the forced coffee culturoj 

I U. S, Commtrcf&l KeUtlons, IS98, IDSa ; Van Soeit, <> Pe bo9)kaU 
Vuur op Jara,*^ De Ec^D^iDJst. IBTS, 1 : 128. For the ahlfttcunirB and 
low murna on eovenjmput planuibna uv Tljd. TLV., 1884, 29^613: 
Jenki, K«port, 59, Ad hMiiiTiDOiiH article, " 1>b £egeii <ieF Gouveme'' 
menu koffiekultuur/' lad. Gida, 1808, t : 169 ft., ebows tbat Ul the Udi 
ftbiUM of Llio forced culture pei^t to tke preMat d&f. 
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by the Second CKomber haa not yet been carried into 
ezecTitioD. The government ia reluctant to abandon tho 
revenue that comea from tbia source, and the treasury ^nds 
enough Bupportera in the Dutch parliament to enable iL to 
resiat aucces§fuUy the abolition of the culture.* Little 
by little, however, the last of the forced cultures is 
paaaing away. Of the natives engaged in the culture 
nearly half are dow freed trom the obligation of planting 
more Ireea to replace those that die out, and since ^£S^ 
forced culture and delivery of coffee huve been entirely) 
abolished in four of the residenciea where they formerly/ 
prevailed* The change to complete freedom ia aure to 
come and will probably be not long delayed. 

The government has had a simple problem to settle in 
its policy witli respect to the forced cultures; it haa been 
ablo at any time, when it chose to forego the ravenne 
comiDg from them, to decree the abolition of the ctiltures, 
with the certainty that all the sacrificcB which they im- 
posed upon the nativea would cease. It could end the 
forced services on which tlie culture^) rested because it 
had created them. Its power, however, over the forced 
services owed inaide the native organization ta far less 
complete, and its effort to regulate these services and free 
them of their abnaes haa led to a long etruggle, making 
in ita results no great showing in the treasury etatcments, 
but of hardly leas import to native welfare than the aboil' 
tion of the forced cultures themselves. 

In an undeveloped economic and political organization, 
euch as waa that of the Javanese in the period before 



1 S9** Uie articlu by Wisaela In bid. GIda, 18G4 Lad 1806, for Uie mix- 
ture of flftcal and hum&QitAnan coniidcnitioDS Appeahug bi iha d*bAlefl ia 
tbe SeooJtd Cbuabor on the ftbolilloD of the cultim. 
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Ditch mlo, labor services took the place in large part ol 
moaey tuxes.' In the period of primitive simplicity these 
servicca bad, in geueral. imposed no very aerloua burden 
on the common people, and were rendered only by those 
who po^^ae^ed land and were competent to bear thttni. 
Under Dutch infiuence, however, tlie Btrvices became 
vastly more onerous^^ and were exacted from a conetantly 
increaamg proportion of the people, including even those- 
who had no land of their own.' 

Besides thu demands made on the people for the go\- 
emment cultures the forced services compriaed the follow- 
ing, jjrst, there were the "_ge9eial"* aymcea, devoted 
to objects ci common welfare, especially the preservation 
of public order and the maintenance of roads. ^ JSecmuUy, 
there were the "special" eervices, so called, comprising 
work on a great variety of objects ; the most important 
item in this class was the patit^en services, by wMcU 
native officials, without charge to themselves, secured 
for their personal use a part of the working time of the 
peoplCi* Finally there were the comm ^ai services, cor- 

1 £r«n no?v in Europe and America taxea are bodi^iIiijcb '* worked 
Dut/^ [LDcl ol couraG iiL aa cjirher p«ricH] the pmymcDt ai duel Ja labor waa 
QQWerskl. For a comp&rlAon of tfa« practices Ld Java and In Kiirope sea 
A. F. de RcH>y, ^' HeenodlviutQii, ««□ \«rgajjjk«iidfi Hiadie/' lad. Gids, 
1903. i-.^m. 

^Ste FlnilreBuinf^, 3: Bl^a^ K., li, p. T40 ft., ''Kitmcten ult da anu 
noorfluQ viLii de Rcnidenlfn, - - - I8dl ■ " repoiif givpn there show thai 
Lha procen had procnuded Diucb farLb« hi Bnnie itsidtiicjc^s thau in others. 

* According to tbe Htfttement for Ibe reqjdenef Socrftbaya, Riven by 
Rera, "Herv.jrmrns"{^fiDC), Ird- Gid». 1886. 1 : 731", tbc aerrJcca ol thL« 
c]a« aiujLinled to iiuarly ioiir miltiou worVmg diys a year, or wb[ch over 
half vero i^ven to the guttrd-bouiM, and ov«r quarter to work on thtt 
roado. The oaly otber Ll«m o£ ^mporUiDce wu the munienAncA o| 
InlgBtiou cauabi. 

* See ibe detallii giTeti by Reeii, it*., p. 731. A eompati»oii of tbe labov 
KiTlcea eiact«d wiih Uie figures of population in Baeiabvyn might aeeu 
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respoiidiDg to the local taxea in a modem state ; they 
consumed a vast biTt indeterminate amount of labor, in the 
building and miiintenaace of roads, bridg<;s, and enclnsuras 
in and about tbe villages, in watch and puti'ol duty, and 
in personal service for the villago oS&ciaU. 

There were local differences in the ayateni on which 
these forced services were levied thai need not be ^e^ 
scribed here ; more important were the differences in the 
amount of the Bervioes in the various localitioe. which had 
increased until in &orne districts Uie people were almost 
cruahed bj the weight of the servioea, while in others the 
oppression caused by thL*m was comparatively AmdU.^ A 
common eharacterUtic of the system in all localities was 
its wastefulaeas ; the labor was given grudgingly, and 
was ineffective, both for that reason and for lack of 
proper direction-^ 

Proposals for the reform of the system of forced ser- 
vices had been made even as far back as the time of Lbe 



to promlflB fnfttmcilon, but woulil bfi more Irtely tn mlalewl ; tlie oflloJal 
staliiUca of Farced aervic^s vere Dotorioufilj inaQcunie, ropivftGutiiig in 
moBt coflea oQly tbe minlinnia of Ubur required. 

1 1 Apeak litra or Bervk^oa dlatlnct Irom tbc«e d Branded for^i/ernfrjent 
culluree. Even in 1888 » locil inTeatigatioD showed tbat the goTcrmnanl 
bad ao notioa of lbs real amaajJt of forced aervlcea ei^icted \d Soerabaja , 
lit HoiTifl cHseB lorvtd Bsrv^&s atii! taies ■mniinlfd to more tbAit Lbe yield 
of the land afwir tbo propnr ooaU o| cultivarEon had been dednaled. Sea 
Dtidcm, "■ De ftgnriaohe kweslie op J&vtl'^ Ind, Gids, 1890, 2-. 3134. 

■ I haie re£erred before xa this polni, (be usp[essne*» of much of tbe 
wort required of the oalivea ; an example, dating from iLa period *fl*r 
the cultpre syrtom, i« glTen by S. L. W. yaji dpr Elsl, " Arboidaverspllljng 
op Java," TNL, 1876, 4 ; 1 : 348-^60. During a ttme of apirclty iboiiMiTids 
of nitiTca ia MiiJaiig f Pnao«oettn) weru omplojcd, without compoiJiB-liouH 
In coMirucUiig & gutwr along tbo roads^ The Ruller ?iaa badly ojode^ wm 
iLi«i?LebB in mAny pla^^Hfi, And a public uuisanre \a others. Tlt« result tu 
timt niter ft time the ^vem meat ordered that tbe ^tterahould be in dome 
ptacF« panLy, In otbers wholly, (SUed up. 
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Company, and had sometimes foUDcl expressioD in the form 
of lawB- It was not, however, until the change of spirit 
above in the abolition of the culture system that laws on 
this subject could be carried out with any efieiencj'- The 
colonial constitution of 1864 ordained that the Governor 
General should determine the conditions of service ljj the 
various localities, and ahould revise these conditions 
every five years with a view to diminishing the burden of 
the aervicQs as far as practicable. It was impossible at the 
time to eatisfy the rcquirementB of thia com^titution ; tbo 
Dutch government was atill too much in the dark coQcem- 
Lng the facta of the native organisation to be able tu 
establish the local regulations which the variety of cus^ 
toms demanded. la 1364^ however, some general re^la^ 
tiona were issued, detining the services that might be 
eTcacted, and otitabliehing one dity per week as the maxi- 
mum labor due from the landholders on whom the eer- 
viceb were held to rest ; local ol^ctaU were to make the 
facts confumi to these regulations aa well as they could- 
At five-year intervals down to 1890 these regulations 
vere revised, tending always to further restriction of the 
services.^ Outside the line of these revir*ioDa an imijor- 
tant reform was carried, in the restrictiou and final aboli- 
tion of the pantje.n Bervicea due to native ofticmla* >vhjoh 
had been a source of great ahnse. Tha government pro- 
posed to recompense the ofticials for tho lose of these ser- 
vioea from the proceeds of ^ j^oU^x of ^ gulden imposed 
on natives subject to services. The yield of the tax 

^ Pfeil, 811d«e, 361, ueerte tliftt Oqq important reuoTi vrhj Iba loroed 
Mrricfls were ^vpd up wu tho dedlne ol the Authority of tho whiles OTer 
tho usUtu, diL« to the conflict between |Ki]Ltical pBrtiu. Thlii b. so fftr 
u I linow, A pure fluent of the Inuigiiialion ; no fncU are cltAd ta m\>- 
port the autcmeut, ojid I know nooo TtiAt couM be died. 
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proved to be much more than eufficient for tbia purpose, 
and in recent years the excesA hu been applied to the 
commuting of other forced services-' 

However v&lu&ble were the general re^ul&tioaa of forced 
Bervieea, r& sbowiog the spirit and aimn of the govern- 
ment, they did not satisfy the need for the apecific local 
regulations which the colonial coiistitubioa of 1864 had 
projected* The variety of local custom made it impoasi- 
ble to follow general rules, jind threw on the alioulderel 
of the administrative ofticiala a great responsibility in 
settling doubtful poinu.^ Th^ decade since 1890 has 
marked a new period -, the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment haa tinally taken up the problem of local regula- 
tion, Jind hjis estiiblished, in a. long series of l&ws^ the 
conditions of forced service in the various residencies of 
Jnva^' Baaed on Local investigation of the facts, these 
iawB represent the aim of the legislator for the first time 
in thoroughly practicable form ; they have led to the 
reform of many abuses and promise steady improvement 
in the future. Of eH]iectiil importanee bar^ been the eon- 
jxol-^carciaed. over the communal services, which the gov- 
ern^ient had previoualj been unable to reach and which 
greatly needed reform. 



^ Tbe Ux najj DtvI applied In 1SS3. Knd ibe ^oTfTmnieDt pockeled the 
Burplue until 1^1 in liQ^Lnce o( crlticlam. Evea before the Uw wia 
pOAAcd it had been attacked, b«<aiiBf it would oxaet ul dnneceamrily 
UrgH bUDi from tba utiiiru ud becauw^ of other veahiLcmes - see O. F. C. 
BcBep"D0^scbafHnffvu]dapuit}en'dlena(en/' Ind-GJdfl, iWil, ?! 73T-T41. 

" The otllcle by Dn WolU Tan Wtnlorcde, " Proovn eener regcliti« Tin 
de cniLtrole op dp ]ii7er?iiillPDBLan," Iiid. Glda, ISUS. 2 ; 1121 ft.. Bhonn 
hf>w mneh conld be done by &n adminiBLrativ* cfflflt IniUn- 

tlve, %o OTpmUti the tiyaLem cif Eorced mit1c« juid 

* A g<H>d iiea of r,be uif ul and comp]'>-^ 
gftLiMd ftirm L, W. C- vin den Barg, ■* 
20 
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Naturally eoough 6odi© are disaatifified even now with 
the progress tlial tlie goverument 1ms maila and urge ft.^^ 
more rapid advance; they urgiiei from the experience of^H 
Europe^ tbat a system of money taxes is far better_thft5 
a Hyi^m oi forced Bocvices, and urgQ the conipleto substi- 
tution of one for tbe other. ^ On the other hand it must 
be remembered that the passage from payment in kind 
payment in money occupied a long period in Europe 
history, that Java haa only just emerged from an economic 
etate that may be styled mediEeval, and that it haa required 
all available energy to bring the system of mouey tax^ 
to itd present development, Indian ofEciaU, writing from- 
a fidl knowledge of the conditions, are inclined tn justify 
the old system of forced services, and to emphasize the 
difficulty of an entire change to money taxes, while tha 
natives are still so backward and the corps of European 
oSBcials so sraall in proportion to them,^ 

By freeing the natives from forced labor the Dutch 
have attained at last the^^^y^ tem of t flnpttian'* which had 
been the ideal of Dirk van Hogendorp and other colouial 
reformers at the beginning of tlie nineteenth century. 
Several aspects of tliiij change have already been coneid- 
erod, and its importanoe has been emphasized. Thero 
seems no occasion, however, to describe here in detail tlia 
means by whir.h the government has raised its revenue? 
since it has adopted its new course- Teehnical measures 



Bija. TLV.j 1901, 6;B:30, fil-eS, ot the UWe in Encyc. NI., a i 2ft-] 
20. An eiaiuple of a law on Lbs nguliibn of jwrvliiea !h printed iB] 
EiiLdr«suQi«, 3: BLjlag« M, 

^ Cf> P^ C. HuEjur, ■< Hflt rerbivnd tiu^acbea hcercn-on cultaurdlenvtCQi 
en dc IndfKbo t>?kortea,'' lad. Gids. ]80n. 2 : 131)2 ft, 

' For a prwientfttlon of IhH Tlew eee Emal, ■* AfsPhJilftng of apkoop-i 
bBAnlttlling dor heorondienfltea op Jnva ? '^ lad. Cida, ISllO, 2 i IW S. 
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of taxatioD hardly lend theiDEelves to gene ndi nation, &nd 
readers who are cutious in this matter are referred to 
another place, where it has been treated witb some fuU 
nes3.^ i can attempt here only a bare summary, reserving 
for detailed treatment only one tax, the land-tax, the most 
important of all at the present time, and the most eignifi- 
cant in it44 historical development. 

One process to which the Dutch have applied them- 
eelvea in their fiscal reforma in the course of the century 
h as been tha t of aimpUficatipn, An immense number of 
devicea for raising revenue had grown up in various parts 
of Java^ some springing from tlie native organization, 
some from Dutch governor^. From the number the 
Dutoh have had to select those that ofTerod the greatest 
rerenue and the least disadvautngoa. Thoy have retained 
some that are open to cntidsm, euch aa the opium and 
salt monopLjIit^s, Lut they have abolished others that were 
BtLlI more injurious to native welfare, and they have made 
those which they retained into a reasonably consistent 
By stem. 

They have introduced newtaicest on European models, 
and they have aupplied inTOTt the loss of the reTenues 
that used Lo come from the forced cultures by the extet^- 
sion of goveniiuent uiidertakiiig?j dtipending on free labor. 
Finally, they have improved the working of the whole 
tax ayatoiu by briugiiLg under public administration taxes 
jj^pA wprp formerly farmed out to independent contractors 
itnd__by stLmulating new energy and a new spirit of 
humanity in the whole rorpa of revenue officials. 

A measure of the difficulties encountfired and of the 

1 Bee thp pflHay on tbc Dutf^h Col<Jtiiiil Fiflo&l Syatotn «it«d at the head 
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succefis attaiDed can be secured from a etudy of the hli 
tory ol-tte-Jan4^tax- la earlier cliaptets the process 
been deBCribed by which this tax, that began its exist€a< 
aa a thoroughly European measure in the braia of RaESea, 
escaped from the control of its founder and his Buccesaoi 
and cbanged its character completely in contact vi' 
the native organization. It will be necessary now 
deecribe the actual working of the tax in the modem 
period and tha attempts that have been made to raise il 
character. 

Reports dating from the middle of the century furaial 
full descriptions of tbe operations of the tax at that time.) 
The prJBciplos -on which it .had bean established bad been] 
abandoned so completely that it preserved the same fori 
in no two localities.^ European officials attempted tal 
secure from the nativeB figures of the rice yield on which 
they could ba^^e the aAsessment of the tax« but they wei 
unable to check or verify these figures, which reaches 
them falsified or purely fictitious. The European officii 
were utterly unable to tell what the natives could or 
should pay; they knew only what the natives had paid in 
the paat. They juggled with the figures that they badj 
then, until tliey got a result difTerlng little from that oj 
previous years, and set this as the tax for the year.^ 

They inclined to raise the tax a little every year, and 
the critical point in the process of aaeesement came when 



I *'Ti workfldlffcrpntly In almost ev^ry rrifilflenny,*' MnmoriB, 1S44. S, 
Tin DeTetitcr, LB,, 3: ]{I3 ; Vi&Te ner? dLQeroDcea even inside a naldeooy, 
ih„25i. 

> In somecMftg they umally reveiwd ih« th«oretJCH] procen; stuling' 
from tbe aim vhicb Ihsy dcHfrfid to rake tbey dediiaed from that Btatid- 
Uci of the crop of Ibo year I See the Kota ol Von dct Pool, IB&O, 8. 
DereaiOT, L8,. 3 : 264-2«. 
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they made known their demands to the village govern- 

ment« on whom the tax was levied. The European offi- 
cials would then &saert that the natives had paid tco little 
in the past in proportion to the yield of the land and in 
compEtrisoD with other villages; they would charge the 
natives with concealing the facts of their prosperity ; and 
they would threaten to take away the land of the villagers. 
The village heads, on the other hand, would protest that 
they had paid too much in the pa^t, and tlmt the natives 
would be ruined if the government did not lower its 
demands.^ The amount of tho tax was finally settled, 
not on geDCT&l principles aud by reference to aacertaiued 
facte, but by the issue of this peraonaE contest betwceo-a 
E^Qpean offioial and the represeiktatives of the vilhigti 
g^vetnmeJiL Shrewdness and bluster were the determin- 
ing factors, when neither side had an accurate knowledge 
of the other's position. 

The fanlta of th is syst^^ oi_ bigglLog^Jtmitfii _fta_ the 
a^jMduiii^Mtcliek AJ^ apparent. It led to grent injustices 
in the distrihution of burdens among tlie villageA^ and 
these injustices were multiplied in the assessing of indi- 
viduals inside a village, a process wUh which the Euro- 
pean government did not concern itself at aU> The tax, 
being unjust, was also inefficient, for individuala and vil- 
lages used the strength that should have borne taxes to 
shift the burden on the weaker inenilwrs of the society ; 
these might be overtaxed and still give the government 
but slight returns. The only justification of such a sys- 
tem was il-s practicability* The EuropeEui ofdcials were 
few; by this eystem they made the natives do much of 

^ See ihfi d^flctiptloD hy a reddent, qnoMd In a letter oF MerkuB, 1844< 
S, 7»fl DeTenter, LS,, 3:206. 
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tlieir work. Thej were ignorant of actual conditions, an 
thej fouiKi ID thifl sj'stem something that would work 
the dark. 

ThOai^^-^ ^^ Uad-tas becams more protaiaent 
the culture system disappeared, aod they called forth an 
elaborate reform measure which became law in 1872- 
The new Inw did ciot attempt to introduce iudividual 
ijlBte^ of village settlementt but it did aim to establish 
certain general principles on which the lai should be 
aaaeased. Lands were to be clsissified and taxed accord' 
ing to tbe yield, and the nonnaL.£ax-uafl-io-W^fte-6IUt^ 
nf^tba grnifl ifT^liirt The law has been severely criii- 
olned for lUiiklng the gross iiistea.d of the net product the 
baais of assfHsinffnt,! but tbere i^ little need to diitcuss this 
or other of its details. Like so many other reform meiLs- 
ujes. this law wag passed before the government had 
knowledge and reaouices necessary to insure its esecutiod 
and has remained lq most points a dead letter. It proved 
impossible to clHsaify the fields satisfactorily even on 
and utterly out, of the question tu renew the classifcati 
every 6ve years, as the law intended; and the old aes 
meiit, settled by liiggUng, contuiued still to ba the.LaaLs 
of toKfttion H 

To this day the character of the land-tax has n 
changed materially in JtH operations over the greater j: 
of Java, The government sent an agent to study t 
methods of taxation in British India in 1878 and order 
an inveatij^ation in Java the following year; foUowin 
these inveatigationH c^tme a project of law whioh would 
have retained the admodatie stettel to a certain extent, hut 

I See K, W. tbh Oortcoin* *' De landrarte op Jivi en Mcu^oont,** Vn 
Oidf. 1679.2:402; W«iacl^ ■* DeUndn^nK op Java," De Eood,, 18S«. 
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would have modified it by impoeiTig a amall fixed tax o^ 
tti^JanJ tif the natives in addition to tLe variable p*y- 
ment, ^ Tlie goverimient would not accept ever tbis 
raodification. Taught hy experience, iL baa cluug to the 
old ta)c, tending in recent yem'a to dx with some perma- 
nence even the amoimt of the assessment.^ 

A recent writer makea the_laiid^^tttx the chief blot on 
the government of Java.' and of course It is open to 
serious critioUm fifriu the Kuropeun standpoint. In piiii- 
eiple it is bad. In practice, liowever, it ha3_mLdgj:goue 
great^diai^gQa.iu the laat twenty yfiats- While the popu- 
lation baa grown with aatonishing rapidity in that periitd. 
thegovernment ha^ allowed the aum of the tax to remain 
Bhaaal unclianged. It hun strengthened the personnel of 
the adniinistratian in quantity and in quality, and has 
corrected many faults in the local operation of the tux.* 
Such abusoB aa arc inherent in the principles of the tax 
have been DLinimizcd, and can be bome until the govern- 
ment can carry out the general reforin which 10 now in 
process of preparation, 

^ Bee m j^Htlcbm of tbli pro](ict ot J. H. F, SoIJewija Oelpke hy L. 
WeaaeKLnliid.Glils, 1887,2:133^-1808; 1^88, 1 : 11-24. Ollji^r prajeciH 
Rreacf forth in derail, ih.. 188il. 1 : 153 IT.; \%&\, l:07l*n. Bom* sliglil 
experimonlH were made an other liaes, Eollovriug the propOMla ot P- H. 
THD der Kemp. 

3 Hee for dBUils of Ihii tendency (0 p«rmuienc« ol i«tt]«inent KdI. 
Ter^Lbg, 1398, i, S, 63 ; Eacyc Nt„ 3 ; SbJ. 

' L. Weiiteln, " De lAiidreiLto in verbaiid met tiBL kaduier op Jhtk," 
Itii. Gidfl, imm. I ■ 91. <:»n« leeift in reading tbie md other aniclt^ii by 
Wvaaeb (cL Dc Econ., 18BD, 83-9i>),lbat the author In too Lbeoreblcal, 
vid LB ^^in^ counsel of perTeotlon. cot for pracLlce. 

■ An piSQipIa of tbe cti«n^ ia apirit m the admin EBtri (ion ot the lax 
U gi^Bii Id fl table by J, E, Moybootn, " Bpzuimgtn," Ind. Gid*. ISW, 
2 ^ 1202 ; thb inble glTCfi tha ejcernptions from laxBtion for faltur« of 
c^Dp< in th* p«rkod lB78-1JiU7, Uid thaws a ^al incivSBe Id tti? he^coqiI 
.decftdi- 
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The great oondition for a geEeral reform ia ao accu- 
rate knowledge of the economic status of tbe individual 
natiyes; especially necessary U a record of the tenure 
aud productivity of land such, aa is given by cadastral 
surveys. Tlie Dutch governmeot, after a long series of 
attempts and failures, haa realised that it 'iB incompetent 
to. undertake tho wor}s of making a cadaster for all of 
Java at once. It has begun one. however, in one of the 
locU divisioiia, and hua founded on it a reform of the land- 
tax which emijodies the ideals of the mofet progressive, 
officials. In a conaiderable part of tbe residency Pi 
anger regenoiea the land-tasc ifi now imposed on 
vidttft l a, no t on village groups, and i^ calciilate4-fiofc-«it^ 
tJiB- gross product) but on an appfDsimjiliim to tlia_nQt_^i 
pcoduoe Qi the land.^ An extra numher of ofRciala l^ai^H 
been set at work in this district to carry out the necessary^^ 
investigations and Eurveys, and the results have been ao 
satisfactory that the change can now be regarded as 
assured, and will undoubtedly be extended in time to 
otlter parts of the Island. 



asive.^^ 







■ See ibe ua ot tbe law of ISGA, and ^a ippfftlaiJaa ind ctiiJcUm 
It b7 WeraelB, m Da EcononilBt, ApHI, tsa7, WL-3ie, A aursoi&ry of it , 
vid of «u-lier Iv^UiioD will be fouad ia Eocjra. NL, 2j S6B ft 



CHAPTER Xn 



THE MODERN GOVBRNHENT AM) FBOVDJCIAI. 

ADMINISTRATION 

X>KECEt>ING chflptera have been occupied with a de- 
scnption of Dutch policy lu the r»CGnt period; the 
aim of these chapters has been to show the objects and 
results of legiaktioti and admitiist ration. The aim of 
this concluding chapter will be the deecription of the 
nicch&iusm o£ govermaejiti by which the policy has beeo 
TTi&de eS^obiTe. It will be ueceG^ty to show how the 
powers of legislation are distributed, and what arrange- 
ments are made for applying the general rules of the 
legislators by administrative officlale. 

The organisatiou of the Dutch Indian government is 
determined by a ^eat number of laws, which seek to 
regnlate its workings down to the small details with 
legal Dieety, Even a summary of these laws, iD the form 
of a handbook for students, occupies more space than this 
whole book- It will be necessary, therefore, if the ground 
is to b$ covered in one cbaptert to omit all but the most 
essential facts^ and to sacrifice exactness to the purposea 
of a general sketch. 

The government of Dutth India may be divided into 
thxamUtft ^^^h part with peculiar functions correspond* 
ing to its distinct geographical position- The home 
goyenunent at Th^^agmis^ concerned especially with 

4N 
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|njfit^|j^tiQn_ Tb€ central colonial governmBnt at..Ba£juciA 
c ombines j jig fynfiticina of leffialution and adiniimtral iom 
it receives tlio general rules which have been formulated 
in the Netherlands, elaborates them, and transmits them 
to the places where they arc to be carried into pnieticul 
effect, Thj ftffir,fnfi rf Ihp prnyj""'"^ ""/I ^^"""^ ^\\jpi^*o- 
tjiat*^^"' fi-PjJJy, fi^^tt ^-fjd tJ^Q ii ^hout the JJalay Arcji i- 
pelago, m^ke. realities of the rulee hj applyi^jg thCLlH t^j 
tljr riitunlc quoatiofia with whicli they ore confront^jl. 
Tlji: i^jwui of legL?Llatkuii was, in the early part of the 
nioeteenth century, conceded almost without roHtrictioa 
to_the Governor General. Some part of that power u 
stiJl retained by him, but tuost of it hag pasaed to tbe 
government at home, where it is eserciaod by two dia- 
tinct authorities, the Dutcli legislature (the two Chambers 
and the king) and the king alone, acting through hia 
minister. At one time the liing whs the only suurce of 
colonial legislation in the Netherlands, and in spite of the 
great gain in power by the States General in the latter 
half of the century, the king's minister Lb still Uie moat 
Influential organ of colonial government. The minister 
oweSi of coutfle, a parliaraentary res[ionsibiUty to tlie 
Chambers for anything that is done or left undone in 
the colonies. In ordinary times, however, the Chambers 
seem to make but slight uae of this opportunity to control 
the course of colonial policy. The Chambers exercise a 
more dUect iuduence in certain inattera of legialatioa 
expre»»ly reserved for their consideration. Moat of the 
important laws, however, are established 4ijL-tlie-©ere_fiat 

^ ttlfi minUtnr nf t\io nnloniffH, nr,^ wltb every aUoWSDCe 

for checks upon his action he must be regarded as the 
most impoi'tant source of colonial policy. Aside frooi 
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his power of legUUtion he appi>mta the coloni&l officiala 
and ha£ other executive fanctioDA. 

Some ijhvioua oljjt*:Lion3 to this system of colomal legis- 
lation, by which laws are framed in a country eo far dia- 
taut from tbnt ia which they are to be applied, will be 
touched on later, in describing the position of the Gov- 
ernor GeoetaL Reference need h<y:e be made only to the 

may. lose hia poaitif>n at aTiy time by the changes in 
political cotiditions at home, and who^. In fact, holds ofHoe 
ordinarily but Ji few years or even montlia,^ The fre- 
quent changes of the individufJ who serves a^ minister of 
the colooioa ate LhougLt to detract from the consistency 
ofj^olonial policji and proposals leave been made to aur- 
Tonod the ministor by an advisory eouncH, which would 
etill leave him the right of decision, but which would by 
its iuHuence over him secure more stability and continuity 
of development.^ 

Account was given in a previous chapter of the way in 
which the States General secured a sliare in colonial legis- 
latiozi. The eonstituiion of 1848, which gave to the 



1 Tlie Hot of mtnlHt«rB of ibe colonif>ft. To Rvge^rinffsalmDJiak, 1S00, 
] : 574', givea lliirlj-ati naanw (conn ting TppotitioiiB in diH^retit tiiiiee) for 
tbe period of fifiy-«ii years, 1642-1397, ind fourteeu Duues for the 
iveniy-one yparn, 1@T7-|8QT. la 4>TceptLciDiLL cum b mlnUtcr hu k9pi 
bi» pbCB far Ihrpfl or four ypura in rcrcnl Uibm, 

"The project, u detenJed by a i^iaitn^shed authority on cmIodIaI 
B.ffaira, vrould make llie c^^uni^illorB hnnnmry officiAlfl. with sm^l] Hnlnii^i 
chosen not nnly for tb^ir Bpecial knowW^ of Dutch Indb. but kIkj for 
ibelr genf nl atliitnmeiilH, See P. A, \nn der Ulh, " Defpntrallantie In 
l^edeH&ndBCh tndJe," TM., IBSO, IB; I : 129. Se« tdtc HdctrLng, D« 
Gida, IBT2, 2;250» And ^- Een woord oTer fcoloniwd bebeer," Do Econo- 
ia\n^ IBT2, 2 : 1 158. T do DOl kanv that tba project bu ever be^a pr^ 
aentfid ia tbe form M n law. 
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Dutch legislature the power to establUh the Rtgeeringa- 
Etghment, or gglQiuaLjjaiiatitutioii, reserved to it the 
Bettleracnt of a few specific queatious, and gave it further 
a vague right to pass lawa for the colonies ns the need 
might appear. The right last named has been of slight 
importauce.^ In pursuance of a clause of the eolotiial 
constitution the Dutch legislature has fixed the import 
and export tariffs of the colonies, and it has amended thnt 
constitution by several laws, of which two had consider- 
able eignificance.^ Only ia ooe way. however, has the 
Dutch legislature exerted a cougtant and fierious iaHuetice 
in the course of colonial affairs; the conatitution of 1848 
reserved to it the regulation of the colonial finances, and 
ainco 1867 it has passed upon the colonial budget annually'. 
While there can be no question that the interest ahown 
by the Dutch legislature in colonial affairs in the decade 
from 186C to 1870 was of benefit to Java, there is serious 
doubt whether Java and the other colonies gain by having 
their Gscol affairs brought before the Dutch parliament 
everj' year, to be disousBci and settled in detail. Ag 
early as 1872 it was asserted that the liberal prograrome, 
renaissance of India through the Dutch parliament, had 
failed beeause the parliament was unfit for the taak in its 
lack of knowletlge and interest and in the inefficiency of 
ita control,^ Against one author who mamtaiua thai the 
intermixture of the home legislature in colonial affairs 13 



I 



< 8e« tho 13at of Uhb puBed under Ir.DeLuaier, 130. Countiog u one 
law B Afrl^fl of agT«einf JitAVlib i^oiiimeTcla] And trauaportadcn [^^irpa&lpa 
the Burabar Is but sLi, and acrna of tbs lava baa uy great slgnlHcancOi 
except pofl6lbly the one abolbblog slaTery, 

■ Tb« agr&rlHn Inw and tbe law irguLailng tlie ^Terament sugar cul- 
tOM, bolb paoeed In 1870. 

> Uddiios, " Qu* Bettuur/' Do Gid^ 1872. a : £44. 
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a benefit to Java,* may be put many who re^rd the 
present dependence of Jcivu on the legidaUire as an eviK 
Memliera of tlie Dutcli Clianibera are elected for their 
views on domestic queations, — religion, educntton, fiscal 
and social policy, — without regard to their knowledge of 
coloniivl uffaira. The number of colonmL epecinlista in 
parliament liae decreased, and most of the present mem- 
bers show lltLle intureab in colonial Jt^airs ; the annual 
ilebate on the budget leads only to speech -uiHking, which 
is useless when it is not iiarmfu], and invitea interference 
ftom ignorsuit men wbich is likely to be miBehievoua,^ 
The necessity of presenting the bud^t to the States Gen- 
eral forces the Indian oRiclala to prepare their cAtimatca 
hing before tht^y are to go into eflect, without knowledge 
of the cbaiiges that will be made in the intervening period 
by the government in (he Netherlands. The strict cen- 
tralization of the Duteh Indian government brings into 
the budget items of purely local interest, and matters of 
urgent local importance are made dependent on the whims 
or prejudices of Dutch legislators." 



lEock, "Tirec vlvlitebH" De Gidt. 1669. 2:471. ADcrta tUt DuCcU 
India U b«tter oH than BrLLisb Icdla beciiue Urn Dauh parllBUMUt playi 
» EUGTe direct pan in coLaaial nHaitv Ihoa the Britlah. 

■ Ci. J. P, Th. vjin NkineDj " Jpl* over dea loeaUnd der Indlsche ficMi- 
Ci*n,*' Ind. fStda. leaT. 1 : 338 ; "Da Indlwhe bfffrooilng toot 1897 In do 
Eflnt« Kamor/' TXL, 18t>7, :id nott fit^rEea, 1 ; 157 a. ; S[tndlck] in 
Ind. Oidfl, 18W, 1 : 3&6- Vaa K^ier^D, ^' De tegeDwaordii;& rfrLoDiiLTi^ 
msflclipn Gouvenienr-GpnerBul en oppi^Tbesninr." Ind, GldSj )^7^. 2:^^. 
quotes bu IfidLiui ofBcial who, whun asked wbat he thought oi the (r««lom 
of the prena, uiil lie Ihou^ljt IL w&b net iliu^gaioua u long u tbe prca Al^X 
nvi print whKt aos talA Aboat India la (lie Dutch Cbimlwn. 

*Cf, Kssteren, Ind. Gida, 1870, 2:43; fiuljwr, '^ Deoentralisatie." 
IdJ. GEds. 18B8. 3; 1S42; Vlh d?r LUIi. - DvcentrEiliatie/- TNL. 186«, 
IS ■ 1 : 134 fl. For a mare detuned deacrlptJcin of the method of maklD^ 
the budget, we Fub. Am. Ec. Av., Augiuc, 190O, 183. 
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The moat reasonable plan for doing away with the 
present evils in one, to ite described later, for the efitab- 
liahment of local governmentfl in Dutch Jodia, with 
liodgets of their owm Fropogfils Lave been made, also, 
to remedy the difficulty by giving more of a coloul&l 
charaefcer to the Dutch parliament. These proposals have 
taken several difTereKt shfipea: the estahlishQietit of a 
special "iuiperial" parliament, or tlie mtroduction of 
represetitatives from the colonies into tlie present Dutoli 
Cimmhers for participation in all or in purely colonial 
qaeationa. In no shape, however, have the propoaEiIa httn 
free from serious ohjectiona, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, and tliere seems little chajice that any of thena will 
€ver he realized.' 

Passing to the Dutch government in India, and taking 
up firet the centre of that government at Batavia, the 
meet striking cbaracteriatlaja thg immenae congen^ ^on 
of power in the Governor General, who in his eole person 
represents the royal authority, and who is rBspoiiaihle for 
the conduct of all afTairn- Both in legislation and iii 
administriition he is without rival and with few checks 
in India; the only serious limitation on his power ia that 
imposed by the govcmment in the Netherlands. 

The reHtriction on his freedom of action comss no 
from the colonial constitution of 1854, which veulii in him 
all surplus of authority not exercised by the organs of th« 
home government, but from the growing tendency of- the 
home government to eat np thi^ purphift nnH sfunmn riatt 
functiona to itself, The eatabliahment of regular com- 
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1 B« f OT ■ CTltldsm of these project Tleldrtng, T>e G1J». 1S72,' 
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mnmcation, by steam navigation and by the telegraphic 
cablSf ba^ bound the Indian government tu the Dntch 
more closely than any xv^ritten instructions or special 
officials such as the old Comraisei oners General could do, 
while the restless inquLsitiveness of tho Slates General 
hfis led to the bond being drawn constantly tighter. 
Outside the sphere asanmod by the Dutch legislature and 
the miniater of the colonies the Governor General mjiy 
Btill make general laws; in eases of exceptional urgency 
ha may oven BUepend the laws of his eiiperiors for a time. 
These rights have, however, but little meaning row that 
the home government can send deapatchtf* and receive 
answecs in a few hours. The Governcir General has hlili 
a most important position in India, and his advice Is cer- 
tain to be of influence in detenninlng Dutch, policy, but 
he has lost, apparently forever, the rtgLt to choose his 
own oourac in the eerious queations of government,* 

Beside the Governor General stands a^con firSl fjmiprwpil 
o£-fivik.iaejubeTa; to Insnre its independence tbe members 
are appointed by the home government, and may hold no 
other salaried otlice. Thts council is designed to at^ist 
the Governor General in the function oE legislation, and be 
is bound to lay boforc it all projects of lavrs. [u case tbo 



' Ah far bark w IRT9 ti Hutnh wrlwr compUined ihaL if lie GovemoT 
(kueral wiuiifld th« police to carry e^de&noa, beL^ Ilrst touk p«niiLaBion 
from Tlie Ita^ue ! Sec Vjld KcBleren^ ^' Tft^enwoordi^ verboiniitiic,*' 
liiii. Cii(\s, l^^f^t 2:A6, The uune ndt^r awu?rLed that the mtIdiui war 
with Atjth wtjt brought on t>y the tnlniBter of Ihe col<wii«i ; the GoTernor 
General flimply followed ihe lufilrnctians Bont him, fb^. p. 66. De Loulci 
nnw» thi* growing dcjiendeTic* ni the Inriinn ffovprriupnr. »nc] quotes '.he 
advlc« gir^D by n lyrmet GoT&mor General to the mLniattr of thu col'^nUvi, 
in iBpeecb lu ilie Tmi Cl»»mb«t \o ISD4 : ■ Do not write too mt^ay klljriB 
to the GfiTemor Ghil^tsIh and da nrt Ipt. thn*P from (Jie GoTcraor General 
lie tvajting loo Long on ;our d«k,^^ Uandliidinic, ]fl&- 
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majority of the council is opposed to s, project he may 
etiUi. however, enforce it as law iintil a decision liaa been 
received from the government in the Netherlands,* 

In a few exceptional cases the Governor General is 
obliged in administrative matters to gain the consent of 
the Council for his action; in other cases he is obliged to 
neck its advice. In general, howevcr,-be-M porfoctly4«de' , 
pondcnt in administration and is the only lespousiLta ^| 
official in that Iji'ancli of government, as he is in legisla- ^t 
tiQji^ The adminietration is diviJed, for the more efficient 
conduct of bueinese, into five depjirtmenta,^ but the headj 
of tbeee departments lack the independence and the pecul- 
iar responaibilitf of the ministers in a parliamentary gov- 
ernment. They are ordinary uliKcialK, who are appointed 
by the Governor General and are directly subordinate to 
him. Though they necessarily have many dealings with 
the heads of tbe provincial government, the latter are 
responsible, not to them, but to the Governor General, in 
whom everything centres. 

Without going further into the detrtils of organization 
it will be apparent that the Governor General has imposed 
upon him a mass of duties which one man can scarcely 
oversee. Peculiar importance attaches, therefore, to the 
General Secretariat, the clerical force which has grown up 
about the person of the chief ruler to asftist him in rulfiU 
ling his many obligations. The Secretariat conducts the 



> Sioee Oie inatltatinn at Lha Ccimcil^ In 1864, there hare bepon only LhrM 
CUM lij trhicli it IrdM td reuih an agreem«Qt nith iLie Gtivemor GencvftL 
In two of tb^s«ciu«A iLe Govami^r Goti«TB] carried the J&w into eietmUoii, 
and hftd hla actJorL oantlmicrd by ihc mlni»CGr, The CounciE haa Xhe right 
OT iulti&tiTB, but maksA lllUe OT no um of iL See D« Louter, 178 ff, 

' Adding the centrfti govHrnmerit, the amy, *nd the nnTy. we hifft th« 
eight dlviaioDS of the budget of ezpenditurot. 
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correspondence and edits the orders of the central govern- 
ment In TudU. This inatitLitioa occupies in form a humble 
place, but in fact plays an important part in government; 
iU members are not mere mechanical links bet^reen the 
Governor General and his various officials, but are inde- 
pendent agenta, giving not only form but substance to the 
eipresaiona of the government's will. 

In this summary sketch of the Dutch Indian gDvern me nt 
I have reached Snally the last of the parts into -which, for 
convenience of description, I divided it ^ the provipcial 
l^^pii B { at, r-itiQi^ As it is idle to argue about the relative 
importance of the head and the members in the human 
body, BO it is impossible to say that one part of a govern- 
ment is more necessary than another. This, however, 
may at least be said with confidence, that the provincial 
^ministration in Jilvb is that part of the governmeut 
vhich in its development has imposed the greatest diffi- 
culties aud demanded the greatest paina- The Dutch 
employed in the centi'al government, whether at The 
Hague or in Batavia, do work that is typically European. 
The arithmetie of their politics does not differ greatly 
from that which they would emploj' in the Netherlands- 
Only in the provinces do the Dutch face fully the 
problem of their government in the East: the control of 
a great social and political organization, instinct mth 
a vitality of its owa, and working in ways which have 
passed out of the memory of Europe for centuries. The 
provincial officials bind together different ages of the 
world's history. If they would succeed in their task, they 
must remain European and yet become native. Only 
they can interpret the two peoples, Dutch end Javanese, 
to each other; transform the petty native problems into 
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terms intelligible to Eurapeaii legislators i and, ag^inf 
tiajMlofoi European l&wa far prjicl^ca] application.^ (j 
nfrUv^ [M)iiditioii3. 

The system of provincial adminiBtration appears in the 
lollowing table, which gives the various titles (those of 
native ofticiala in ituUca), and which marks by the num- 
ber and salary the relative Importance and place in the 
hierarchy :* — 



Tttli 



NuKdia 



Sju-AkT 



Resident 

Asfli3U,nt Kf Mdent 

Controls ur 

First cluw - 
fioeond olaes 
Aapi 1*001 > 

Refftnl . 

District Headi 

Uftder Diftnct HtaJi 
First cloaa . 
Second clsaa 



*7 

as 

50 



S2 

78 

165 



72 
1,033 



357 
fi-fl 



fl. 15>000 

r.20o 

4,800 

3,G00 

2,700 

l2,mM> 

2,500 

1500 
780 



The resident represents the authority o( the Governor 
General io the province of his activities, an area roughly 
coTcparuble to that of a couaty in one of the northeastern 

^ I have oomptlcd tbrwe QgurM Tor tha admSnlBtratioD ia iTuva from tho 
e«tijDat^ of expenditareA, ' * Begrooting van ISi^deriaudsch-Indie voor bet 
d[cnBlJur1900," Afdnlin^ TV, AsnIaricH vAryBomctim^Bforofflciabof 
EJie Bame title, the figona far Bolarl^H must \k regarded moreLy aa llluhim- 
tioDB, v.<>t far from thfl avsrage. Some rtaldenta, for loitatice. gi?L 0. lif,000 
and some d.]fi,000; d[atrkt beod^ net d. 2400 or fl.27(Xf. 

I liavu found tno Knlcle^ euixiciallj tiseful fur ibe follawlag dcHrrlpLJoa 
ol tb* proviDcial ajlmmiBlratl^u: '*Ovflr het blimenlnndflcli be-ituiLr op 
Java en Mfrdoero,'^ Ind, Gido, 1697, 1 1 74l>-7f}l ; niid C> J, UaKaclmkn, 
*' f>jt4reibel«riiig voar de ambienaraii blj boi blimeidaudacb befiliiur in 
»«derUndub-lDdl«/' Ifr,, jes8, 3 -. 1158-1300. 
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States of America. A French autbor fijide only ona offi- 
cial, the French prefect, comparable to him in the multi- 
plicity of his duties.^ ITti cQmbines ^duimiiitrative, lalucr 
legid^Ye. iutUcial» aud fiscal functioas, and has Still in 
■ojpfl cases political or diplomatics res^w^usihilitifiS- He is 
uuder certain apecific obligatictis: lo protect the oativea 
from all opprcsaiou, to maintain peace, to furtber ngricul- 
ture and eduaatioQt to guard religion, and to extend the 
amount known of his residency; but a complete catalogue 
of his activities would run to au indefinite length- 

Though the number of residents ha& greatly increased 
in the course of the nineteenth century, eaeb haa still, on 
the average, about a million people subject to him, and it 
would evidently be impossible for him to fulfil hifi duties 
to them in any detail. He has he][)er3, therefore, the 
usifltant residenta, who exercise all his fnnclions eircept 
that of legislation, and who relieve him of the adminiatra' 
tive work in the subdivisione of the residencyp ._These 
mhdiviffio rte correspond generaU ^y with_the re gencieH, ajjd 
the assistant reaiddnts h»ve come to be the regular agents 
for dealing with the highest native officiala, the regents. 
Assistants are in theory subordinate to the resident, hut 
in practice are fortied by the amount of business to act in 
most ca^es independently of him. 

The laat in the scries of European officials, the con- 
troleura, have been called tho 'Uifirvtii and sinews" of the 
adniinistE-Eition ; they are supposed to collect information 
and to execute commands for their superiors without in- 
dependent authority. The theory, however, wlnoh would 
make them mere instruments, through whom the reaidcnts 
and their aasietants would govern, hita not been realized. 
1 Cbaillor-Bortt Jo™, 178. 
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Under tho conditions of government in the East, autbori^ 
tenda to run down the series of European oSciala to those 
who are closest to the natives. The controleurs are io 
daily touch with the native officiHla, and this por^itit 
gi^.^ them an authority which no law can tako awaj 
they are the moat competent to settle the petty 
qiieationa which form eo important a part of the buaine^ 
of government, and exerciae a moat important influeuc^^ 
on the conduct of affairs. ^^M 

It is a principle of government, expressly recogniied in 
the colonial conatitution, that the naiivoa shall bo left, so 
far as circumstances permit, under .tl» immediate rule of 
their own li&ade*. Each Fenidency in Java and Madoera 
consists, aa a rule, of one or more regencies, under native8 
of noble or princely rank, who are made reaponaible for 
the oonduct of their Hubjeats, The Governor Genen 
who appoints the regents, is bound, bo far as possible, 
maintain their hereditary euccession. and the govemmeni 
seeks to gain from this tla^ of oHiciala the prestige ai 
the experience of the old lines of native rulers. 

At one time the regents were all-powerful in the nati: 
hierarchy, and they are still of influenoe as political ad" 
visers * they retain the dignity of their former poaition 
but they have had to cede much of itc practical power to 
native Bubordina teSi the diattict hea ds, in whom lies tt^^| 
"centre of ^ntyi^y of tht^ af^yifjinj^^txahifin"! These offi- 
cials, who far outnumber all others in the provincial ad- 
ministration^ are appointed with the advice of the rogCDti 
and arc supposed to receive thetr orders through him, bi 
the extension of the Dutch org^Tiizatiuii liaa brought tl 
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lower Dutch officials mto close contact with the district 
heads, and made of them agents closely subject to the 
Dutch administration. With them the scries of govern- 
ment officials atops. Below them lie the village groups, 
which liie government acfcks to regulate and througli 
wltioh it fifipmachea the individuHt natives in many oaaes; 
village officials, however, receive no salaries from the 
Dutch, and must still be regarded as belonging to the 
native organization. 

The village olHcials have still the imi^orlaut function of 
apgflttii^fl iiip the lAad -fcax. Aside hmu that they exercise 
but a slight influence on government ; they are too weak 
Mid.^^9ratit to be much more lli^n took of the lower 
nativft officials* Yet the village goveminents form tlic 
only institution in Java really ropreaentiEg the natives 
and hence in a position to control the arbitrary oourSB of 
the Dutch government. Eicept for them there is no reg- 
ular channel through which the people can express them- 
selves in politics, The administrative hierarchy pervades 
every part of the island and covers every function of 
government, and from top to bottom it runs unbroken. 
Officials have ear alone for tha oidera that reach theni 
from their superiors ; all face toward one poiut, the centre 
of government at Batavia or Buiteniorg or wherever the 
Governor General may be. 

Tho system of autooratic centralization is a natural 
product of the history of the Dutch iti Java^ bnt it entails 
obvious disadvantages. It throws on the central gov- 
ernment an overwhelming umonnt of business and en- 
courages the regulation of details by officials in Bataviu 
which might better be left to oQ&cials in the oountry 
districts. 
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The evil of ceuUaliaaLion appears particularly in the 
apportionment of expenditures in vBricus localities. All 
taxes flow to tlie central treasury, and all payments are die- 
tributed thence. The local ofBcials send in thoir d&mandsi 
in competition ^ith each otber, each asking for more than 
la really necessLLry, as the burden of the extra payiueDt 
will scarcely be felt in the locality in which he is especially 
interested. Tlia central government cannnt weigh the 
justice of the demanda, and cannot place the resources of 
the country where they are most needeii-^ Many dutia^f 
of government, of great local importance, arc left unful- 
filled, because their necessity ia not appreci*Lted at Batuvia. 
and the resnlt is dissatisfaction that tuay grow to aji oj 
breach between the g-overnraent and its subjects- 
Something might be done to remedy the overburdei 
of the central government by a reorganiaatioa of the di 
partmenta of administration.^ A more promising pUn 
reform would attack the bureaucracy more nearly at it« 
centre. A project which was introduced in the State«, 
General in 1893, but which was dropped after the fall o| 
the minister who supported i^ sought to give vigor to thi 
Council of India by addinj^ to it a number of extraordi- 
nary councillors, to be chosen at least in part from indi^ 
vidaals in private life.* Any thoroughgoing reform of 
the central governmejib would have also to restrict th^H 

i Sep the PiamplM in O. M Ae Muniilnek, '^l^ej^eniraliaatie jn N^d,* 
Indie,'* I)e Gida, 181*7, 4 : 13S, 13B, A it^iesa it^n bridge U built in oii«^ 
pliLcc wtiilti liie city of SoerabA/a Is krpL tiaiUag fcr n qiiATtar ot a cvii^^| 
lury Tor llifl water supply Ihal is iirguully iieMed. ^H 

B!f«e Ind. GidB, ttiM, 1 ^Ua»ff, ^ and JA., 18(17, 1 : 130 B., regarding & 
upaT^ie tEi^partriLi^iJt o{ admluUtrntbi^ foi Uia Outer ruwvMlutta, 

•Si^e W-xt and commeat In TNL, 1S1>3, 2:^:3:391 fL; ft. ] 
23 : 1 ^ 30 a. 1^0 Idea of n more efficient Ugi^ljiilve eauaolL !• an old 
Aoo Dc Gids, ll*7-2, 2.-2^, Do Econoculftt^ 1972, 3:1130. 
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sphere of the Secrotariot, and to provide for more efficient 
cooperation between the Governor General and tLe hcEwla 
of depaitmects of administration, who are now too cloaely 
subject to him- 

To reac^h the root of the evih howevai:, changvA in the 
Jflffll M tt-ell as ill the <:«ntral government wilJ he necea- 
earj". In recent years there has been a growing demand 
for some means by wliich the inliabitaota of the venous 
localities of Java, esiiecially those living in large cities, 
might influence tJie conduct of affalrH. Tliere in no 
thought of granting suffrage and repreaentalion to tlie 
ma^B of the natives, who are, by general agreement, 
entirely unlit to c^iorcifie political rights outside their 
villages. The demands for a more liberal system have 
come not from them but from European settlers, and in 
their favor there if* likely to ho aimic depa-rtare from 
the present autocratic centralization. To ghow the 
tendency of the movement I describe the changes 
proposed by one of the Dutch authorities on colonial 
government. 

ProvinciLil councils should be established, to be at first 
merely advisory, leaving the authority still with the 
resident; they should be composed of European officials, 
of native of&cials of the higbest rank, and of private indi- 
viduals, both European and native, designated by the 
Governor General. The prnpoaed local governmenta 
should occupy themselves especially with matters con- 
cerning public worlts, agriculture, ftj>d industry, and 
should be granted about one-third of the present public 
revenues for their local budgets.^ Modest as these pro- 



lUcLouier, "Decprtr /" Ind. Glds, l8Sa. 2 : I5e»l fl. Even in ibe 
middlfl of the oentoi^ the qUBBlicm ol Liidep«tjdfliit mtuiicipaJ dutitQUou 
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posals seem^ it was not until 1S93 that attempt was mode 
to prepare the way for their realizatioQ, and the necessarj' 
ftinendment to the cclunial constitutitju was not carried ai 
that time. 

Not cnly the theory of autocratic centralisation, OD 
which the proviucitil adnunifitratiou resta, has been criti- 
cised; ofHciala of the a dm in iat ration hove beea charged, 
eren in recent times, with neglect of their dutica or per* 
version of their powers. It is an imuieuscly difficult tm^k 
to build up an ml ministration of tliia peculiar kind, thai 
shall work properly even in tlie absence of a controllisg 
public opinion^ and it is a task which the Dutch have not^H 
yet fulfilled. Administrative officials are charged not ^^ 
only with indolence and apathy, but also with a direct 
disregard of instructions, with occasional dishonesty, and 
with many misdeeds which could not he brought before 
a criminn'Ll court, but which etill arc harmful and are 
forbidden. In spite of precautione there have been a 
number of coses of uhortage in the accouDts, and ofHciols 
make improper gains in many ways, receiving presenta 
from their ^ubj*^ctfi, and miausing their influcDce iu 
auctions and notarial affairs,' One of the old faulta of 

wu mooted, u cam b«le»nL«l from tbe^nicle In TMl., ISC?, 24:l:341lL 
A cocmaLwEoji ga.^e ad adrene report on U Ea ItLT^i printed lud. GicU, 
1899, 2 : 1309 n.. anil flin[:d iben Lhe subject hu been discLLB»ed la iLUOier- 
oua anicliH, See fur further referenoea Kncyc. NL, 1 :4^^ 

■ TbcAtf foctfl Appe&r InabooltH ' M»cbt tegt^n nxlil/^ by M. C. Piepen, 
formprty >.dvcH:ate general. pubUabed at B&Envla in 18S4^ 1 hnv? not 
seen the or^nAl, bai thore ara full lummAfiet of it in led. Glds, iHtJl, 
3:701 fl-: T^U ]e84. 13:2:401 fT.; uid Di^ Oldii, lesfi, fl:l!SB, Se« 
iJaa VellFma, *' Pandjeshulzea/* Ind, Gldg. \B^l. 2 : 169U, and HaiweLiamii, 
■■Lot3F«rbetorin^,'' lud, QMb, 1808. ^! 11QU fl, with further T^feranfco. 

Fiepera ivroU] bb boali u ft proteit ftgalnM the miioAV of judLcitd func- 
liani by iba mldeDta. Tbe coGfllcc between the provlLclal adiujniau^- 
ilon and the judlcUr? bai b«tti t, MriooH queBdon Ln India, BJid hju rouaed 
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the provincial ofQcials^ tlie misDse of nativeE for peiBonal 
and domestic service, has peraiated, and called forth ati 
admonitory circular from the ceDtral government in 
1895.^ The keeping of nativo concubines by unmarried 
officials Is general, and in apite of lesultiiig abuses i£ 
openly pennitted by tbe government. The instibutioD is, 
in fact, so thoroughly eatabllshed that a. miui of raiit 
and conaideration in the world of Indian officials could 
publiflh recently an article in which be discussed the 
relative advantage to a young official of marrying a 
European or keeping a native mistress, and reached the 
conclusion that either course had Its good, and bad aides, 
and the choice was about equnJ between them-^ 

Faults In the personnel of the European administration 
appear more eerious when one considers how certain they 
are to he intensified in tbe native oSicialaf who form so 
important t^ part of the government. In spite of the 
good work that haa been done by the schools for native 
officials, they are still unable to meet the calls upon them, 
and many natives are appointed, even to the highest posi^ 
tions, without having been through these echoolSi At 
best the faults of native character would disappear but 
slowly, aa new intellectual and moral standards grew up 
in native society^ and under present conditions there must 
be many officials in the goverument's service who are a^ 

macb didcoBfiioQ, but it ateaa annscMOv? to porwB the aubjecl Furlhor 

htTG. 

i^'E^ne Dienwe Bchr«ij« c»p den goedaa weg?'* Ind. Qida^ \SQd. 
S-llOl S, Natiyea under jadicUl ««]it«pce w«re U»od for batb and 
klLclien aLLeDdnnts, gant^Eieni, and tiiab1« boyR. 

■See Adelinte, *'Concu1:djiuu bjj de ambtetiAMa vmd het biQueii- 
Uodach beatuar tn Nederlwidscb -Indie," TNI-, 2d new Mrlei, 1858. 
2 : 3(H I!. See funher, Scliot, ^- y«d, iDd. bel&Dgvn," Ind. Gida. 1890, 
S: iaaa-ieWi "Euw«Lijk«nLiIrdl«,"lEid. Gidfl, 18'^, 1 : 386-390, 
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ready to take advantage of opportunities for abuae a« were 
their prEsdtcc^ssors in the time o£ the East India Conip^ny, 
The old evils of native goYernment still crap up, as 
that, for ioBtance, of family rings, nhlch still eootrol 
the administration of many districts in Javar' Native 
officials show characteristic weiikiieaaes not only as nd- 
ministratora, but also in their functi*>iiB aa advisers t<i the 
reaponflible Eiii'Opeaii olHcljLla ; they lack iiLde|>endenre 
and seek to comply with the preferences or the projU' 
dices of their Dutch superiors instead of advocating the 
course vhich at heart they believe to be the wisest. ^H 

Cooperation between Dutch and nfltive officials is th^^ 
keyatone of the government of Java, and when one party 
to the work is aa weak aa are tieceaaarily the nativeK* very 
rare qualities are needed in the Duteh ofiiciaU who ehare 
with them the government. These officials need to be 
not alone men of intellectual power, trai:ied in the difficult 
subjects of social and political organization in the Ea«t \ 
they must have the capacity for influencing and elevating 
men of an inferior <'ivni7-iition, f(ir which sound moral 
st^indards are indispensably neeesaary. A certain school 
of writers on tropical dependencies emphasize the valnt- 
of imposing authority and reserve, in the attituda of 
Europeans to natives ; they tend to base government on 
terrorism.^ Granting a certain amount of truth in thia» 
BO far as concerns the relations beti^een government and 

I See '<De oatwDckelijif tbd da LnluiilEche Itoofden op Javs,'* Ind. 

' Cf, Pfell. "5ud«ee;'2G0. IleadvocatCBatrictncas raihtilhan lenieflioy, 
rpBorre mlbpr than nny coTiflrttntlil nnd laraillnr relaLlon- •'Strmga 
bewLrkt Fitrehl. Ger^chiigkeit t^rznJQgt Achtung, odcr, auweit diet bel den 
Fftrbi^a iD<}g:Uct ial. LJebe, Farcbt und Llabe vAad aber nodi BtrU dJo 
bMiea EnleliUDgHiBiLiel g^Mventn aad werdeji ta blvlb^n, nber die Fttrchi 
Meht varan. ^' 
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governed, it lias certainly less applicAtion to relatiDua 
between the two r.ices when both eliare the responsibility 
of g'ovetnineut. The Dutch have hdii aafSclent experience 
with this queation to ^ive decided volue to their conclu- 
Bions, and they have tended conataotly in their recent 
history to further close wid confidential relations between 
the European and tiative officials. To this tendency a 
recent obGeiver ascriljefi a lai'ge share of their aucceas in 
governmeat.^ 

In this, however, as in oth^r points, the administratiori 
is still far from having reached tbe_jil£&L-iiL^ift£ificlkai' 
'Whllein some dtStti HlCKhierynappy reUtiuns exist be* 
tweeu the Dutch of^dals and their native asaodatos, there 
is complaint that in all ranks of officials there ai'e examples 
of a miataUen treatment of the natives by the Dutch. 
Kegenta are offended by a disregard of etiquette, and lower 
officials are ordered about like servants, with scoldings 
and curseH.'^ ft in asserted* apparently with justice* that 
Europeans ove rest) inn te their own knowledge^ that they 
are too vain to acknowledge a dependence on natives, 
and that theyseciire much less help from the natives than 
they could get bj' approaching them in a different spirit.' 

ConeerTation of energy in the government and admin- 
istration ia of the utmoat importance if the Dutch are tu 
accninpliah all the tHwlfs whicli they have talcen up in Java, 
and no meant^ looking lo that end appears to promise mor^ 

tJi^A--im-ijxipcaE£m^t-^-f^^T^'r^^7 ^ fhti t^upflpe^ 
nfli^ fiaTft ^ in thfj p|.f^..;>.^i^i ^Ar^i^in^m^^ ti^^ Such an im- 
provement would be reflected in the tone of the native 

" ChUlley-Bert, J*Ta, 183. 

' ''NotA betrsScade de vriboudlng tiuschea het Buropecactt en hei 
InUnd«ob bemuuT op Java en Madoent, dinjr mo rs^gmt^" lt\d. Glda, 1889^ 
-J:U21 fl. *Cf. '^Ztjuer, cat.," lod. Gldi, 18^6, S : lUI, 
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officialfl, HJid would fucilitftte that collaboration of the two 
IjrftQchea of the administrative service on whlcli so niucli 
depends. 

To secure the proper trainiag and character in their 
provincial admlDiatration the Dutch have a system of 
edacation and eclection which has been in trial for many 
years, and which ia still undergoing revision to sait it to 
its purposes.^ Another meanr* to the desired eiiil is an 
iraprovemfint: iti tha 't'>af^'t|rji^_<*f paj: and p rotnotipn 
wtjjgh will jiLflicft the cAreCT of the provincial oEQcial 
attiaotive to lirGt-olass men. 

The career of an official in the provincuvl administration 
was sketched aa follows by a recent writer.^ He goes 
to India soon after rf^actting hia majority and is set at 
work proviaionally for two years on a sjLlary of fl-loO a 
month. He is then made aspirant-coutrokur at fl. 225, 
13 advanced after three oi four years to the poeitton of 
oontroLeur of the second class at 3. 300i and after six years 
more of aervicie reaches the first class with a salary of 
fl- 400. Six 3'eara later he becomes BfiaisLant resident at a 
salary cf El, 600, which may ho raised, by periodic iticreases, 
again after six years, to fl, 600. The majority of officials 

J On Ible topic see Loxrcll, and lor uamplH or rcceot i^ticiAoi by 
Datch LUlhoritieai A- J. Immfiik, *■ De opkidiiig dec Ooai-tndloi^he 
adminbfLrallevB ambtenaren," Tie OIlJs, IfiflP, 2: 167-130; C, J, HaswU 
maa. ** De oplelding der Europfl^scbe ambLanuen bij hei HlnnenlLndBcba 
Bcaiuur in Ncderiandsch-Iiidlt,'' Iiid. Gids. 18Wh 1 ; aoo-328. There 
Hcents to be gcDcral agrepm^nt in Indl^ that tb« present fiyRtem La not up 
to tbe demaude or the poBsihiLitEte. and there i£ frequent compuiBaD nith 
the BnglUli ayAt^m to tht &dTiuiUge or Ihe iMter. 

■ Hasselman, "LotATerb**ierine." Ind. Glda, lefiS, 2:1179 If, The 
£gUT« ol aalariea do not inchide the aUowanceft for travelling eipensce. 
etc t whiob are aald \o be nbont »iifHuJi^nt fur Llie actiutl ueeda. U sUouM 
b« noted thai, a re&Jdence Is provided fntuilouiljr (or officials of Ibe mtk 
Ol controLvuF aod abori. 
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in the provincial admioiatration reach no higher rank than 
thia i about one-third of the oiliciala becomt full reaidenta^ 
after nearly thirty j'eara of senice, and enjoy a salary of 
f1.12^0 a month. Regulations pruviile that an ofCicial 
who has served twenty years, and has reached the age of 
forty-five, may retire on a pension which amoimts to one- 
quarter of the hiffhest ealnry which he hafs received.^ 

While the aalariea of officials in the highest positions in 
Dutch India are very generous, these fiiuna cited are cev 
tainly not commeDaurate with the importance of the work 
that ia done by members of the provincial administration 
or with the demands upoa their quulitiea as individuals. 
Tlio government may plead the faut that it is compelled 
by the exigencies of tropical service often to maintain 
several dejiendents for the aame office — perhaps one as- 
pirant learning the duties, one in active service, one on 
leave and one pensioned. The fact remains that tlie 
average oi^oial in the provincial adminit;tration cannot 
meet the demands of hie life in India and live up to his 
position afterwards in the Netherlands on the pay which 
the government gives liim. The poeition of officials has 
grown steadily worne in the last twenty years, measuring 
the needs by the means given to meet them, and is much 
vrorso in Dutch India than in British Jndia.^ 



I For dfltajli of tb« regaUlioni concermng aal&ry, Jeare, had peat\oaa 
the reader ia referred to De Lcui«r, 2*0 fl., or to Encyc NI,, 1:27 tf., 
uriicte '^ Ambteuaar^' 

» Sep Cmpomi«dt#d In th* [*n *iid (orfurtberdfiaila Vao K[esterfln?], 
'' Mf>et de potjitie der Induclie arabtcDATeo verbetcrd vorden?** led. 
OLds, 1BB4, 2:219 9.; ''Riit!4-lHch-Irid1acbe bvstuurB&iubLi-iiueft en Ned- 
H-landflCb-IndlH>be ColJF^ga'i/' ib.. IH&A, SrtWSfl.; Vui S[«ndiGk f], 
^'Grifiven en wenachea van unbieiLnrcn UJ hot biDoenUndAch beetuuri'* 
itf- 1B06. 1 : 401 n ; J. P. Th. T&a Nunen, " J«U over de fae^ddlgliiEru en 
peDKLoeDFc der burgetijke tiabteiLsieD In IadLt>," ib., 1BB8, 'i: ie7£ 9. 
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The discontent urnong officials io the proviootal admin- 
istration riaee not only from the smaU salaries attached 
to all positions except the highest, but also frum the slow- 
nesa of promntioii, Tlit-iajntri»leur ladesunljcd as leading 
a dog'a life. H^ is overhurdened witli dutiefl^ U mad« 
responsible for everything that goes wrong, and is ol- i 
Ifi&ked from all aides. Dutch planters charge him Trilb 
lack of leal in lurthering their cnterpriaes. while tht 
regent and native heads assert thdt he is undulj- hai'sh 
to the peopk, and tlie resident complaina of his weakness 
in not reconeiling the different parties. The position 
of the assistant resident is little hetter : he does the 
work of bis superior without having liis pay or hia posi- 
tion. Vet most memheTe of the provincial admini.t- 
traticn spend their lives in these lower positions. They 
3nd themselves at every stage worse off than their asso- 
ciates in the judicial department, or in the technio^l 
branches of administration — publio works, forestry, and 
education. They see themselveB passed by all. While 
they are plodding along in the hope of securing ulti- 
mately a competence, they see contemporaries, who began 
their career at Batavia in one of the (tepartmenta or in 
the General Secretariat, and who thus became known to 
the members of the central government, given the greats- 
prizes of oiBce. ^H 

It Is asserted, moreover, t^^^t^ f^j^pritiann a^ ^"*-^n'liim 
still play a part in the promotion of offioiale.^ Men who 
are proverbially indolent and incompetent are I'etained i n 
the service and are advanced in rank, whether it h^M 
through personal infludnoe or from a dislike to break 
tbeir careers, The tolerance of poor officials most be 

Eog, hx± bataor," tad. Gkk, 1S93, ^i 1017 ± 
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far from exceptional, for it haa gained for itself a name, 
'* sympathy-ay stem " (Katiian^BUUel), 

The con^tiouB of eervice in the provincial admiuiatra- 
tion have formed a grievance so long that they have been 
forced on the atteullon of the oentral goverumeiit and 
of the Dutoh leg-isUture ; luiiior reforma have been 
affected and changes reaching further are likely to fol- 
low". It seeraa gynerolly admitted that the position of 
the controleur should be improved to accord with the 
importance of Ins fouctions, and that the office of assist- 
ant resident should \m cnudified no llmt it can fairly be 
made the goal in the career of most of the provincial 
officiala. One project would abolish the reaidenctea en- 
tirely, and raise to their place the amalW administrative 
dlvisipna oiuoug which the serious work of government 
haB been divided.^ 

After this description of the organization and wortingg 
of the Dut^ih fiovernment in Java, the reader might expect 
a Gummary appreciation of Its efBoienoy. 1 bare offered 
material for such an appreciation in the chapters describ- 
ing the recent policy in various linen, but hesitate to 
generalise for lack of personal observation and of the com- 
parative studies on which a general judgment should be 
founded. It is possible to learn from Dutch Indian litera- 
ture what the Dutch have tried to do, in what measure 
they have succeeded, and, to some cTstenU what have been 
the causes of their failures. It is difficult to say what 
would have been the result if they had followed a differ- 
ent course from that which they have pursued, and it is 
impossible for me to say how much better or worse 
another people (the Engliab, for eitample) would have 

1 *« OT«r h&C blonenluidBch bcatuur/* Iiid. Old*, 1SV7, ] : r^, 7A4 C 
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done i& their pboe. With all the pointe of likenew thtt 
Invite comparison between Dutch and Britiah India there 
are differences so great that the oompariaon ahould be at- 
tempted only by those who are thoroughly at home in 
both fielda of government, and who are willing to under- 
take elaborate investigations on which to base their 
concloaiona. 
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GREATER RUSSIA 

THE CONTINENTAL EMPIRE OF THE OLD WORLD 

By WIRT GESRARS 

jiui^fT of " T/it Sfifrj of MiiJiowC ftc. 

ProfuMly llliutritel Cloth Hvn *j^aa ut 

Tbb wdrk 11 dcBcriptivc of ihc pnscDl ctrndiLion ad<1 proapects of tbc 
RiiuiiLEU and of foreign Mtdcrs ta European Kiiuifc nnd Noithcrn Asiii, [I 
IreaU of recvnt cbanges and ih? caiu« Ehal Iibvi; produced tb«m ; of the 
mdiurn^s. oriht agriculture, of ihp minrt Am! mining, ol ili ci-kminprnal mar- 
lift!, of Eh« mrn who are growing weKlthjr ihi^rf and the mcAi» (hey tinplity, 
and iiiLirlcDEally of tbe besl opeainga for fineiga enltTprise and JDVcslincnl in 
RuMiii »»d Siberia. Tbc fiidcat b^luuiiU arc Rivvn gf ihe Kuaian catuiiin in 
Siberia^ pai-tlcultcly in itc far coslcTifi provinces anJ oi the Ituuiaa kIUc- 
meats in Mongolia and Muntburia- IE h graphic m ki« dvacnpliQu vnd 
iatended Eij ci/nvey an advquale iJca of Ruwa'a advance, iqJ uf bei manifeit 
deitiny in tbe Tar Eait, wich it4 advaii[agei Mid lUngeri to the natioDfl of ihr 
West. 



THE NEW EHPIRE 

By B^tOOKS &I>AltS 

AttfAor */ "'17tf Lavr of Oiri/iajfioi iind Decay^^ "Amrrifit'w 
Etenffmtt Sttfiretnitfy." tU. 

Claih i>n>a ti»AO net 

'A book wc moir earnntly commend to all tludenti nf pteieM eeonatnid 
conditions, u well a% int?TiiUicti«] AtfainL" — ^yratitst Merald. 

"An abU ani] infttmctivv boob, vhich nnnc cui read wltbonL pmfil/' — 
CrMft/pn'f Magaiitt. 



THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND DECAY 

AN ESSAY ON HISTORY 

By BROOKS ADAVS 

Bvo CLalli Prk« |s.o* 

* A wLjrk of gicaE dignity And erudition, ibowing laie famEUaiity witb tfae 
daliL of butcry, ihcology, md ecLfnomici-'* — I^iiviitip^ia ^-./tning Bti/ietift. 

"The irELirrffnt ii inifteiting and itimulallng. . . . The book iiwell wrii- 
tea and worth rtading. and ihijse who bave any mrErnr wfaalever in hiiioHcal 
nbjccti thoold qdI omloolt itn" — FrovidtHU Journol. 
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THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 

By ARCBIBALD R. COLQUBOtTH 

Gold MiJaiiiit Rojti {Ptoe^m^Miritl Sxlrij ; Siktr Aff^^iHa Sfr^rtf^ 

Arts ^ Jormerty Drffij t'ommiat%9*t', Burimak .- Adrmiai^trm^* 

Whb ipCEHl iDipt, vul moTc ilipn ilh iLhiMniiuflifJvn on^taal 
■Ir^lchei and pliptg^nph* 

CMti Svo 114 -Od Ml 

" He U B kfcn ohStrver, qnti lifted bj pvpenejn* twtlTTthan man trW*- 
c^lculo iliKiUi wbaf tic &cc5, and liiA boLii; ui:t be an auiboiltv f^vi ■ 
lorg time upQA thf cubject. ]l is piUfkularly taluilik? for ihr- oi>mrtLi- 
Q^r vrhkh n ckvca ro coingure ihc i;iritfui ujeilicjiJ& tiit|>Juycd by U'ftt- 
era nahons In thu pAd£c- . . . Ad eptcnainjng «nd wdgbiy book" — 

"]h hrief, ihc volume piT&^Df« fl vivid impT'-'sirpft o( »hc vhtioih coun- 
tlEca vJ^JlL^ll. iiiL^r prciplci, ^ufnciy, itKldl und ixtlJiUnl hUr, and itioi 
parts lb Tlic grcfti dmrna uf the fnfure. The munT illusinujcfis a'c *u^ 
plird from ikclchH and phaiogrflphi made br Mk, CalquhouD, and 
■dd greaily lo chr ciljncFlogiaLl ilgniticBncc and laltiol of ukc work."-^ 
TJktPtHu Ud£^. Philadelphia. 
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Sy HENRY C MOIUtIS 

fkrmtrfy Vti/rii St^frt Ceiuml at G^kiml, Btlgimm 

" Henrj C Morri*. a CbrCiigo kwver, who vas tlie f^nful of Ihn 
Unlied Slam K Ghenl, brlgium. Aurm^ QevFlanil'i &?ccrd odminlsria- 
liD[i, his made a Talukbtc cDnhiburiun li]iv.ifil ihr jpL^lligcni ducEutioD 
ol currenr lopic& 11 ' Ibe Hulorj of CalaTnuiion/ Tho book it m^tu- 
tivL' anduiiT almo^l he >aiil ]o run lioiri pivhisiorii: Trrikra lo ib^t looitf- 
wbni nebulous future wiifH Grcal Briiun wl|J hnvi; broLighi the Sauth 
African rrpubliu imdcr her Dig. [| J4 flj^rin^Tii^hfil [liraughoui by the 
ihicleM adherent:? lo lb? mchl^m foioi of hJaEurv-rnAking. . ^ . A4 a 
manhalliiig of luch f^cU ii is fniilj eitcycJoEicrdac, lond fbc iiudKii 
and ^[fltumdD rnav him to ji& [Ufes wiih ccinfidi^iiCP^ ■ ■ . NoThlof 
belorr ihc reading pubtic lo-d^y loniBms 4 Itibv of ihc inFormatioh r« 
bft 1i]Lind hrie compicfi'd jnd arrurigedr Koo^nj^iiei ihraothoul fh* 
woili add lo lis viitue, und iTir d^iv^ir^ru^ ul lodrxo and « bibllMmplif 
hi ib« cDdereaii/hciUlaiF die u»« ot ihc book-"— Tin CJuc^^ Tntav. 
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